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At a meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Dutcli Church, held September 13th, 1834, the following 
resolution was adopted. 

The Rev. David Aheul having slated that he had in hand a 
manuscript, consisting of a journal, observations upon the state 
of society 111 the East, wants of l^he heathen, &e., ^ 

Resol C((K That this Board forhnvith take measures for the 
publication of said manuscript, under the imniediy*^? inspection 
and agency of iNIr. Abecl. 

The Bc»ard of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Dutch 
Church was orgaiii/cd in 1832, to act in connection and concert 
with the Ainrricaii Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Its funds a»*c paid over to the General Board, to be di- 
rected to such objects as may be spccilled. 
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AN ABSTRACT 


or 

MISSIONARY OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD. 


Various opinions have been advanced respecting 
the exact population of the world. From recr^ht in- 
vestigations in China, and other eastern countries 
which may be regarded the iJrincipal scenes of human 
life, there is every reason to conclude that nine hundred 
or a thousand millions of souls is the most correct es- 
timate. 

Of this number two hundred and twenty millions 
inhabit Europe. About one hundred and twenty mill- 
ions make up the various kingdoms and tribes of Af- 
rica. Forty millions is the probable census of North 
and South America, — while the immense residue, 
amounting to six hundred millions or* more, inhabit 
the vast empires, and kingdoms, and islands of Asia. 

Of the inhabitants of the world, about six hundred 
millions are Pagans ; one hundred and fifty millions 
are Mohammedans j three millions are Jews, and two 
hundred millions are nominal Christians. 

When we analyze the proportion of nomina'l Chris- 
tians, we discover that oixe hundred and tv’ mty mill- 
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ions are Roman Catholics ; forty-two millions belong 
to the Greek church, and ait overwhelming majority 
of the remainder are embraced in the following classes ; 
— they are' either avowed disbelievers in Christianity, 
or professors of erroneous doctrines ; or adherents of 
mere external forms : or if their theoretical sentiments 
be correct, they are perfectly indifferent to the doc- 
trines, and disobedient to the precepts of revealed re- 
ligion. 

The number of intelligent and exemplary Chris- 
tians is so extremely limited, that “ charily” which 
“ hopeth all things,” cannot but weep while she care- 
fully. counts up the few to whom she can lay claim. 
We ) not pretend to spepify the number ; but their 
God has declared that “.the kingdom and dominon, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven shall be given to' the people of the saints of the 
Most High.” It is a subject of unutterable gratitude 
to every devoted Christian, that this prediction is, at 
present, in the progress of its accomplishment. With- 
in the last half century, tlte churches “ holding the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,” have begun 
to feci their obligations to the world, and commenced 
preaching the gospel to its perishing inhabitants. Be- 
forfe this periou a few feeble efforts were put forth at 
diff^s*nt times and by different churches ; but only 
one denomination, — the Moravians, — manifested a 
becoming interest in the duty. Two or three socie- 
ties were organized in England, and Scotland before 
the commencement of the last ceiitury. These were 
“ The Society for propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts,” — * The Society for promoting Christian know- 
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ledger,’’ — and “The Society in Scotland for promo- 
ting Christian knowledge.” It was not until 1732 that 
the missionary spirit appeared embodied in any entirc 
denomination. At that period the United Brethren, or 
Moravians, organized their church into a missionary 
body, and nobly resolved to attempt the instrumental 
work of evangelizing the world. In 1792 the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society was formed, and in 
the following year the celebrated Dr. Carey coni- 
monced his useful labors in India. Before this period 
a Baptist Association of ministers in Nottingham had 
fi.ved upon tlie first Monday of every month for a con- 
cert of prayer for the conversion of the heathen. The 
Moravians however, preceded the Baptists more .ban 
fifty years in the observation iif this season. 

The TiOndon Missionary Society was instituted in 
1795, and the Scottish Missionary Society in the fol- 
ing year. The Church Missionary Society com- 
menced its existence in 1800. The General Wesleyan 
Missionary Society was organized in 1817, though 
the missionary efibrts of this denomination ought to 
be dated from 1 780. 'riie German Society, the French 
Protestant, tlie llliemish and the Netherlands Societies 
are of a more recent date. In the United States, the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was organized in 1810. “The General Co..veiitioh 
of the Baptist denomination in tlie United States for 
Foreign Missions” in 1814. “ The Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Epir copal Church” in 1819. “ The 

Foreign Mission Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church” in 1820, and the Wesleyan Foreign Mission 
Society in 1832. These are the principaVsocietes en- 
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gaged in extending the kingdon of the Redeemer in 
the world. A hasty glance at the stations they oc- 
cupy, and the success with which their labors have 
been crowned, is all we can bestow in the lew pages 
devoted to this subject. Prom the rapidity which 
marks the changes in foreign missions, and from the 
want of exact data in respect to some stations, wc shall 
be compelled, while we aim at precision, to employ 
round numbers in many instances. 

AVe will commence with Europe. In many parts 
of this favored division of the globe, the light of the 
Gospel has been long enjoyed, and consecjncntly the 
field' of missions is limited, compared with other por- 
tionf^f the world. This remark would lose much 
of its force, if it were npt true that the intolerance of 
papal superstition prevents the propagation of the 
Gospel among millions who need it as much as the 
heathen. There are about twenty missionaries em- 
ployed in Europe. Their spheres of labor arc Tur- 
key, Greece, and the islands of the IMediterranean. 

Constantinople^ the metropolis of Turkey, is the 
point at which the efforts of the missionaries in these 
regions have been chiefly directed. It contains a 
mingled population of Turks, Jews, Armenians, and 
Greeks ; amounting to six hundred thousand souls. 
The €!h.v.rch Missionary Society, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, the American Board, and the Jews 
Societies have their respective missionaries in this city. 
The obstacles to the promotion s>f pure Christianity, 
among.such opposers and corrupters of the truth, can 
scarcely be overrated ; and yet, as if to prove the al- 
mightin^ss, as well as the sovereignty of divine grace, 
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the drra of Jehovah has been made bare in this region 
of error and death. A spirit of earnest inquiry has 
been enkindled among the Jews, which has resulted 
in the baptism of several of their number. Were 
it not for the bonds and imprisonment which await 
the convicted and appal the inquiring, there is rea- 
son to believe that the truth would produce far 
greater elJects than at present. The recent accounts 
teem with interest in the Armenian department of la- 
bor. Some of the highest priests have most unex- 
pectedly prolesssed their faith in the essential doctrines 
of Christianity, and their distrust in the mummeries 
of their own church. Several young men of^reat 
promise have boldly confessed Christ, and joined^em- 
selves to the missionaries in their animating labors. 
The youth in the schools have caught the s{)irit of se- 
rious impiiry, and the missionaries say of them, “ I 
verily believe they would sit for hours every day, with- 
out betraying the least symptom of uneasinos!5, and 
without interposing a single cavil, to hear me talk to 
them on those infinitely important subjects.” 

In Gi •occe, much is accomplished through the in- 
fluence of J iancasterian schools. At Athens, at Argos, 
and at Syra, flourishing schools are. in opjiratipn. 
The missionaries have experienced repeated alterna- 
tions of encouragement and trial in their labors. In 
his last communications. Dr. King mentions that the 
government and people, and minister of the inte- 
rior are all friendly, f The chief opposition is from 
the Rishops, though he thinks their influence is 
limited. The introduction of the scriptures in the 
schools, and the distribution of thousands ^ copies, 
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both of the testament and religious tracts, are among 
tlie hopeful incidents of their mission. 

In the Ionian Isles, which form a republic under 
the denomination of “ The Seven Islands,” there are 
one hundred and thirty schools, with nearly five thou- 
sand pupils. Six hundred females are receiving an 
education. The (juarantiue restrictions on the inter- 
course between these islands and the adjacent conti- 
nent, having been removed, the missionaries have 
seiii for largo supplies of Christian books, which they 
hoped to distribute in Western Greece. 

Malta, an important island under the English flag, 
is aiffreat depot of books for the ditroreut languages 
of surrounding countries. The missionaries of 
diftereut countries and societies co-operate here. Nearly 
five inilliQiis of pages have issued from the teeming 
presses in this island in one year. The labors of the 
missionaries are not confined to this department. 
They have established several very important and 
promising schools. 

AsiA. 

In the continent and islands of Asia there are alxmt 
two hundred and seventy missionaries. 

yVesterti and Central Asia, missions are in 
existence in Beyroot, on Mount Lebanon, at Jerusalem, 
Sinyrna,4on the islands of Cyprus andScio, in Broosa, 
in the ancient Bithynia, at Trebizond on the Black sea, 
among the Nestorians of lake Oormiah, in Persia, in 
Bagdad, in the ancient Mesopotamia, and among the 
German settlers near the Caucasus in ancient Armenia. 
At Beyroot, with its commodious harbor, Jerusalem 
with its*5rowds of pilgrims, and Smyrna — all centers 
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of influence — printing presses have been established 
for the Arinenian, Hebrew, Spanish, Arabic, Modern 
Greek, Persian, Turkish, and other tongues spoken in 
these extensive regions. The names of 'two distin- 
guished converts, Asaad esh Shidiak, and Gregory 
Wortabet, are associated with the success of missions 
in these countries. The books issued from the de- 
pository of the American mission at Smyrna, from 
March 22d, 1834, to .Tune 12th, 183.5, amounted to more 
than twenty-six thousand copies. The schools have 
been carried on with vigor. The exten.sive regions 
of Galatia, J’ontiis, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Phrygia, and 
other celebrated provinces — formerly the garden <»f the 
world — are fast becoming encircled with missi'Sinary 
out-posts.”* 

Northern Asia. Tiie London Missionary Society 
coniineiiced amission in Siberia about nineteen years 
ago. Cntil within the last year or two, the missiona- 
ries c-Ncrted themselves with very little apparent suc- 
cess. Keccntly the results of their labor have appear- 
ed. Several ignorant, obstinate natives have been 
brought to bow iu deep humility before the cross of 
Christ, and to receive and acknowledge llim, as the 
only Savior of sinners. Three missipnaries^rc ^en- 
gaged at this station. The same number have been 
employed in Central Russia. We are not»informed 
of their success, although from the accounts of the 
Rev. J. Gray, one of their number, now iu this coun- 
try, and connected witli the I'tutch Church, there have 
been some striking conversions. The entire Bjble has 


* Boston Recorder. 
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been translated in the Mongolian tongue, which is the 
native language of the present dynasty of China. 

For notices of Eastern Asia, or China, and the 
ueighborin’g jcountries, we would refer the reader to 
the following journal. The missionaries have recent- 
ly put thousands of Christian books in circulation in 
China. 

South Eastern Asia. Missions have been estab- 
lished at Siam, Singapore, and Malacca, all of which 
are introduced in the present volume. 

The first attempts to evangelize Burrnah were made 
by the English Baptist missionaries, stationed at Sin- 
gapijre, in 1807. Some of the brethren of this con- 
nexj^T still labor in Arracan, a province ceded by 
Burrnah to the English \ and in Chittagong, a neigh- 
boring district in South Eastern Bengal. Their ef- 
forts have been blessed with an encouracins: measure 
of divine influence. The American Baptist Mission- 
aries commenced their operations in Burmah in 1813. 
After spending six years, amidst toils, and trials, and 
persecutions, without scarcely the least visible success, 
they had the happiness to receive into the fold of 
Christ the first lost sheep of this flock. Sitice that 
era theiy labors have been most munificently reward- 
ed. hundreds of perishing men have renounced 
their idols and their sins, and submitted themselves to 
the care and guidance of the Savior. At present they 
have five statiems and three out stations, supplied by 
nine missionaries, four male, and twelve female assist- 
ants, and twenty-two native helpers. Including one 
hundred and sixty foreigners, chiefly British soldiers, 
they number six hundred converts. 
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'Southern Asia. Hindostan. or India Proper, con- 
tains a population of about one hundred and fifty 
millions of souls. Upwards of one hundred millions 
are Jlritish subjects. The whole field is accessible, 
and invitins^. Nearly twenty societies arc co-operating 
in Hindostan and Ceylon. The number of missiona- 
ries in this extensive region is about one hundred and 
fifty. Within a few years, great changes have taken 
place. The burning of widows and the destruction 
of infants hav'e been, to a great extent, abolished. 
Since 1820 , no loss than sixteen native newspapers 
have been commenced in Calcutta. The English 
language is becoming c.xceedingly popular amonrv'the 
natives, and in process of time, will probably silper- 
sede their own. The numbers of natives who are re- 
ceiving an education in this language, — tl^e-iise made 
of it as a colloquial medium, — the treasures of litera- 
ture which it contains, — and the prospect of substitu- 
ting the lloman characters for those they employ, are 
the reasons for concluding that the English will one 
day become the language of the country. Evidences 
are constantly increasing of the wane and approaching 
expiration of Ilindooism. It is impossible to notice all 
the stations in this brief survey. In sqme plcris tJic 
success of the Gospel has been extraordinary. In 
Southern India, the immortal Schwartz was the agent 
of accomplishing the most amazing revolutions. Re- 
cently the Church Missionary Society has been sig- 
nalized by the eminenrt usefulness of its missionaries. 

It is now nearly ten years,” is the language^f one 
of their missionaries, “ since we arrived at Palamcotta. 
When we came, we had no congregation except the 
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people of our household, with a few persons of 'the 
Tanjore Mission, and no Christian schools, but six 
or seven heathen schools left by the former (Jhnplains, 
for our superintendence ; and now we have two hun- 
dred and forty four villages, in each of which there is 
a number of Christian families and about seven thou- 
sand five hundred souls under our care.” Tlie last 
estimate is two hundred and sixty one villages, two 
thousand two hundred eighty-nine families, eiglit thou- 
sand one hundred thirty-eight individuals ; seminary — 
thirty-four students, eleven of wliom are pious : schools, 
forty-two under heathen teachers, with fdloen hundred 
sclftlars, and twenty-three under catechists with near 
ly linree hundred puj)ils.‘ These accounts are several 
years old. “ So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed-.” 

In Ceylon the prosperity of the various missions 
lias redounded, through the thanksgivings of many, to 
the glory of God. Our few remarks shall be limited 
to the American mission, although other societies have 
been greatly cheered in their exertions. The Ameri- 
can Board commenced their operations in this island 
in 1816. The scene of their labors is the district of 
Jqffn4<(* or no.rthern extremity of the island. They 
occupy seven stations and two or three out stations. 
Besides ’eleven missionaries and sixteen assistants, 
there are thirty-nine native laborers employed in this 
field. They have under their care more than one 
hundred and twenty free schools, in which upwards of 
five thousand children are receiving instruction. They 
have also preparatory day schools, female boarding 
schooli^ and a seminary with one hundred and twenty 
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stirdoBts, in which tlie sciences, including medicine 
and theology, are taught. In these institutions seve* 
ral powerful revivals have been enjoyed. The effu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit have not been limited to these 
scenes of learning. More than two hundred natives 
had been added to the church, before the last power- 
ful awakening commenced. We have no definite ac- 
counts of the recent accession, as the fruits of fliis 
precious season have not yet been all gathered. 

IXniAN AIlCHieELAGO. 

For information respecting these islands we would 
again refer to the ensuing pages. Two or three mis- 
sionaries have recently sailed for Borneo and SuiUiTitra. 

Amtralanui. In IScw South Wales there a 
few missionaries belonging to the Church and Wes- 
leyan societies. The same societies have been labor- 
ing, amid most remarkable displays of dit'ine power, 
in the island of New yiauUmd. The character of the 
New Zealanders is extremely ferocious and sanguinary. 
They are cannibals of the most disgusting description. 
A few years ago, war and carnages rendered this devo- 
ted spot, — the very suburbs of hell. The missiona- 
arics commenced their cllbrts with difficulty, and con- 
tinued them amid repeated and appalling^lrials.,^_They 
have been shocked, since their arrival, with scenes of 
cruelty at which humanity turns pale. “Yesterday,” 
writes one of them, “ they shot a poor girl of about 
ten years old and ate her. They told us laughingly 
that they were hungry, and that they killed and ate 
her with some sweet potatoes.” But recciuly the 
scene has changed. The transforming influence of 
the Qospel has been so wonderful, that infidelity must 
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voyage to the South Seas, with ten married and‘niae” 
teen single missionaries— the report of the departure 
of eleven of the number that were at Tahiti for Port 
Jackson, on Recount of the ill-treatment of the natives 
— the murder of one of them at New South Wales — 
the murder of three others at Tongataboo, and other 
calamities almost overwhelmed the Society, and threat- 
ened to quench the missionary zeal of the religious 
public. The cause of the South Sea isL-uiders, how- 
ever, was not relinquished. The directors encouraged 
the seven missionaries remaining at Tahiti to con- 
tinue, urged those that were at Port Jackson to re- 
tufh, and sent out twelve more to assist them. In 
1810, thirteen years affer they first reached Tahiti, 
they all, with the exception of two, left the i.slands on 
account ot\the wars of the natives. This news again 
afflicted the Society, and their hopes of final success 
were almost extinguished. It was a time of great 
anxiety and much prayer. The majority of the So- 
ciety urged the missionaries again to return to Tahiti 
as soon as circumstances would allow it. They did 
return, and now the sun of prosperity dawned and 
brightened upon them. Several of the missionaries 
had become quite masters of the language, and the 
saving power of the Spirit accompanied their preach- 
ing.’’* The king Pomare was the first convert. 
Twenty-two years after their arrival, the surviving 
missionaries had the gratification of receiving him to 
the communion of the Christian church. Others were 
similarly and almost simultaneously affected. And 

jj- 
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)Qovi|tl)e sfiread, and as it spread the idol 

tethjPes and wooden f ods were jspeedily consomed. 
iSchi^ols vi^re instituted ; congtegations were orgoni* 
zed ^ churcheS) some of them of vast dimensions, were 
erected and eren auxiliary missionaty soeietks were 
formed. 

The tidings s{iread to the neighboring islands, and 
even to the distant groups of islands. The effect was 
electrical. Without ever having seen a missionary,' 
several islands, incited by mere report, deliberately re- 
nounced idolatry, and abjured heathenism. Succes- 
sive bands of missionaries have been sent forth, and 
an army of native assistants have devoted themselves 
to the cause of missions. The work of evangelizing 
these islands has advanced with amazing rapidity. 
From the last report of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, they have .stations on three of the Georgian isl- 
ands, five of the Society, six of the Hervey, and seve- 
ral of the Austral, Faumota, Navigator’s and Mar- 
quesas groups. 

The success of the Wesleyans at the Friendly isl- 
ands is almt^t incredible. In one year, 0iree thou- 
sand three hundred aqjd twenty-nine were added to 
cburch fellc^hip. More than one hundr^ na- 
tive missioniuies are employed. In One year, sixtet^ 
ffmusaud ^ght hundred books were issued from the 
Since the establishmetat of the mission ninO 
yi^ Ago, ahOdt ten thousand natives have embraceli 
|i;ifimi;Bion of Christianity ; of whom four thousan4 
communicants. There is no limit to 
pf the nussion, but the physkdl 
i^ionar^. 

3 
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The SaHdmeh Monde. This mission ‘was eom^ 
BlMliieeci by the American Board in 1820. l^wenty* 
two missionaries arrived in July of that year. Before 
they reachbd<4he .iriands^ the natives had heard the 
mmor fron^ the Society cluster — three thousand miles 
distant, and such was the mighty influence of this 
reiterated report, that the government and people de- 
termined to abandon idolatry, and commit their images 
and all the monuments of their fl>rmer heathenism to 
the flames. The first news which sainted the ears of 
the missionaries on their arrival was, “ Tamahmaha is 
dead — the taboos are broken — the idols are burnt — the 
morals are destroyed, and the priesthood abolished.” 

The labors of the missionaries so auspiciously com- 
menced have resulted in the most favorable changes, 
as well in ^e intellectual, social and civil, as in the 
rdigious condition of the islanders. A few years ago, 
about one third of the whole population were connect- 
ed with the schools — nine hundred of the natives 
were employed as school-masters. Lately the mission 
has experienced some trying reverses. Most of the 
schools formerly under the instruction of native teach- 


ers have been partially or wholly suspended. The 
want'of sufficiently qualified teachers — those formerly 


«i]n[>loyed being themselves but children in knowledge 
1-^d the fact that the authority of the rulers, whidh 
]|||^|||||toe kept the schools in operation, is norv rektx- 
eqfBwn^ng the principal reasons. The influetHse 
and^nduet of unprincipled Europeans has bei^ e 


herious .disadvantage to the Oospel in these 
At present the missions are recovering 
-SiM^^lood has resulted from the frial,e^ ^ !(ruilc 
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» prancing, although its a^arent prospsrity has 
basn dihunished. 

AFRICA. . 

la North Africa, attempts have been made to estab- 
lish a mission in Algiers, but hitherto the effort has 
been unsuccessful. At Tunis a missionary is labor- 
ing under favorable auspices — maintaining discussions 
with the Jews, and distributing Christian books. 

In Eastern Africa, there are several missionaries ; 
three are stationed at Cairo and its vicinity — one in 
Alexandria, and four, including two artisans, in Abys- 
sinia. The last named mission was commenced, in 
1831, and has been prosecuted with much zeal and 
success. 

The London Missionary Society have missionaries 
in Madagascar, and the Mauritius. Thar number of 
inhabitants in the extensive island of Madagascar is 
estimated at four millions. Sunshine and storms have 
succeeded each other in tliis mission. When the mis- 
sionaries have enjoyed .unrestricted liberty, their la- 
bors have been exceedingly productive. Such has 
been the thirst for divine knowledge, that tlis 
places of public worship hare been thronge^. . Ths 
ordinary congregations have numbered *one thoustbid 
souls each, whidi has b^n increased at times to five 
thousand worshipers. A large number have been 
'baptized, and many of the converts appear remarkably 
enlightened and firm in their profession of Chris- 
tianity. The last accounts are unfavorable.^ The 
.progress and prevalence of the Gospel have aTatmed 
gr rpther enraged the Gueen and her governmgu^a^ 
w naiost solemn and severe edicts against CHristianil^ 
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itave been'mtted. The reports thst the establishiMl’ 
oustoms of their, ancif^t superstition were neglected, 
and that <thp nsw religion vraa subverting the whole 
system of pagani$m, produced the greatest sensation. 
A national assembly was held, in., which the sovereign, 
proclaimed fcqrmally to a prodigious concourse his de- 
tefminatipn to suppress Christianity. One month has 
been given to the people to come forward and accuse 
themselvbs of whatever they had done in compliance 
with the new religion. Punishments of various kinds 
have been threatened against past, as well as future 
p&nders. How far “He who sitteth in the heavens’* 
may suffer the progress jof bis cause to be supended in 
this island, we do not know — its ultimate triumph rests 
upon His irreversible decree. 

South Africa is one of the most favored missionary 
fields m the world. Eighty missionaries belonging 
to eleven societies are co-operating in evangelizing 
the numerous tribes of the southern division of this 
continent. Their success'has' been remarkable. ,T^^ 
United Brethren alone report upwards of three thou- 
sand converts. The other societies have been sig- 
U|illy blessed. Schools are numerous and flourishing. 
Many wandering tribes have been induced to settle, 
land in the enjoyment of the means of grace, grelb 
numbers have been converted. The civU polity and 
«>eial ord^ of these lawless nomadic bands have kept 
paoo with their spiritual improvement. The an^riety 
nf m^y of flieir chiefiaim* to have Christian nussbfi* 
aries settle among them, proves the favor ap as 
fijljb'anmiishing success, which Ood has g|^^ Ids 
lervants, in the sight ^of these degraded heatl^.' In 
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vtljB or two instances large droves of cattle have been, 
palfe^ for the services of tl;^ misaonaries. South 
JjJrica hAs frequently enjoyed, the reviving effusions of 
God’s Spirit.. Some of the most sanguinary and des- 
perate marauders have been transformed into the 
meek and unresisting disciples' of Christ. 

The celebrated Africaner stands pre-eminent among 
these trophies of saving grace. He had been such a 
terror to the colony, that a thousand dollars were of^ 
fered to any man who would shoot him. “ When Mr. 
Campbell crossed Africa in his first journey,, he was 
more alarmed with the idea of meeting Africaner than 
with all the other dangers to which he was exposed.” 
The change in this man was total,, and proved itself 
genuine, by an entire consistency in his subsequent 
Ufe. We have no time to enter into details, upon the 
prosperity of these missions.. Two or piree general 
fiicts speak volumes. The Christian sabbath has been 
established by three of the Caffree chiefo in their ex- 
tensive tribes. The Hottentots,, who were once class- 
e^with the ouran outang, have their infant schools, 
e^ing banks, lending libraries, and temperance socie- 
ties. At Lattakoo, the most remote station from the 
Cape, belonging to the London Society, where the 
missionary lingered long in. hope, almost agatnithope, 
*‘the voice of prayer at morning, evening and mid- 
night has been frequently heard in every direction 
.foom the habitations of the natives or the bushes 
:!Khither they have’ retired for the purpose of devotion. 

prayer meeting is crowded to excess — civilization 
liyifindmrtry are advancing— the wilderness, is glad- 
dc^md.” 

3 ? 
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West&m Africa. ** Miasiong or colonies are |stat>^ 
iished at Sierra l^ne, on soaoe islands in the river 
<}ambia, at six. or eight places in the colony of Libe* 
ria, and a^ Cape Pahnas. The number, of communi- 
cants at the* church mibsions in Siera hieone is be- 
tween four and five hundred. Three thousand attend 
on public worship, — twelve hundred children have 
been gathered into their schools. The Divine favor 
in an increasing degree, appears to be vouchsafed to 
the mislionaries. With difficulties arising from the 
climate, and the state of society, they still press for- 
ward. The Wesleyans have penetrated three hun- 
dred miles up. the Gambia, and have established a 
mission in the center of the Mandingo and Foulah 
tribes. They number eight hundred members in their 
society. The churches’ in Liberia are in a flourish- 
ing state, sin the course of a single month five hun- 
dred and three persons pledged themselves to total ab- 
stinence from the use or sale of intoxicating liquors } 
and the sight of it is rare. The Colonists have been 
convinced of the importance of agriculture, and the 
prejudice in favor of trade is abating. 'The Sabbath 
is universally regarded. Successful efibrts have been 
made jt<^ promote the health of the colonists. The 
towns have been incorporated. The newspaper ex- 
hibits increasing spirit and intelligence. The Mary- 
land colonies are flourishing. Mr. Wilson, the mis- 
sionary, thinks that the influence of the colony will 
be favorable on the surrounding tribes. Energetic 
measures are in operation for the restoration of flto 
l%liiadelpbia and New York colony at Basse 

., 1 
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ipi Sitfit/i America the London Missionary Society 
hate eight missionaries and one* assistant Their sta^ 
tioi^ are at Demarara, Essequebo, and ]l^r1»ice. The 
W(^leyans have four^ stations at Demarara. Their 
labors are princil>ally. among the slaves, several thou' 
sands of whom have been gathered into the church. 

At Surinam the Moravians have seven or eight this* 
sionaries and several assistants. Three thousand souls 
have been brought into the liberty of God’s children 
tlirough their instrumentality. This- is their present 
number of converts ; how many more have passed in- 
to glory we are not informed. * 

The slaves of the V^est Indies have powerfully ex^ 
cited the compassion of the Christian church. They 
have received more attention than any other heathem 
population upon earth. About' one hundred and fifty 
Xbrotestant missionaries have been, allotted by different 
denominations of Christians to three millions of souls. 
Their success has been highly encouraging. Thou- 
sand have been taught ill the schools, and tens of 
thousands gad^'^^ within the pale of the Christian 
ohurch. The English Baptists have nearly ten thou-^ 
sand members in their, churches, and the Wesleyaim 
upwards of thirty thousand. The Moravians com- 
menced th^r operations in these islands. Their suo^ 
cam has corresponded with their patient and persevisl^ 
indttstify. About thirty-five thousand souls are 
^^rehibraced within the communion of their chnrch. 

bOndiUoh of a population is Such as not h> 
AShdt 'of the same sirikit^ results which the gospel 
in a free community. tJnaCeustoi&;^^ 
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noEental exertion, with no pecuniary resourc^'tuid’ 
Wi^out the command of their own time, they cw ndi- 
th^ be employed as preachers, oc teachers, ox prmBO- 
ters of Christianity, except to a very limited extent. 

Among ^he Indians, or Aborigioet in the United 
States and Canada, there are about seventy or eighty 
missionaries, and a good proportion of teachers. The 
work has been carried on amid many obstacles, 
though with considerable success. The habits of these 
wild and wandering tribes, — their extravagant passion 
for ardent spiritSj^— the revengeful and unforgiving 
cruelty of their dispositions, — and the treatment they 
h|ive received from unprincipled traders, have all com- 
bined to perpetuate their moral degradation. The 
American Board have about one thousand members in 
the churches of their various missions. Other socie- 
ties have «lso been greatly rewarded for their labor of 
love among them. ,The American Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, have about seven or eight thousand In- 
dians belonging to the communion of their church, in 
the United States and Upper Canada. The American 
Baptists and United Brethren have each of them a few 
hundred Indian members connected with their socie- 
ties^ ,The establishment of schools among them has 
ibsulted in much good. Among the fairest specimens 
. of piety upon earth, have been some of these children 
•of the forest. 

One of the most appalling spheres of missionary toil 
in the world, is the inhospitable region of Greenland 
and Labrador. The intrepid Moravians iralectedd^ese 
eoudtries for the exercise of their first Christian ZMi. 
J^^^ardshipsto which these self-sacrificingmsD bare 
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fkK^' voluntarily exposed, recall forcibly the Apostle’s 
ettimeratioii of his oarn trials, “ in weariness and 
pakfulness, in watchings oilen, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

Three missionaries arrived in Greenland in 1733. 
They labored six years without any apparent success. 
A remarkable change then took place in their mode 
of preaching, and the result was powerful and almost 
immediate. Their- first convert, who had been pecul- 
iarly depraved, related, his experience at one of their 
meetings in the following language: — ‘‘Brethren, 1 
have been a heathen, and grown old among them ; 
therefore I know very well how it is with the heathen,, 
and how they think. A preacher once came to us de- 
siring to instruct us, and began by proving to us that 
there was a God; — on which we said to |^im — ‘ Well, 
dost thou think we are ignorant of that 1 Now go back 
to the place from whence thou earnest.’ Then again 
totother preacher came, and bq^an to instruct us, say- 
ing — ‘ You must not steal, nor drink too much, nor 
lie, nor lead wicked lives.’ We answered, him — ‘ Fool 
that thou art ! Dost thou- think we do not know that P 
l^hus we sent him away also. Some time after this, 
Christian Henry, one of the brethren, <came*to* mc in 
my hut, and sat down by me. The contents of his 
discourse to me were nearly these : ‘ I come to thee In 
the Uame of the Lord, of heaven and earth ; he sends 
tVie to acquaint thee, that he would gladly save thee 
spod make thee happy, .and deliver thee-from the 'mis- 
dmble state in which thou liest at present.. To this 
t^d;he baeame a man, gave his life a ransom for man,, 
g&ve his blood for man. All wlfT^Uevc. 
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of this Jestto obtain the forgiveness to 

them ttat receive him by feith, he giveth power fo 
beeonM stms of God. The Holy Spirit dwelleth in 
their hearts, and they are made free through the blood 
•f Christ, from the slavery and dominion of sin. And 
though thou art the chief of sinners, yet if thou pray- 
est to the Father in bis name, and believest in him as 
a Sacrifice for thy sins, thou shalt be heard and saved ; 
and he will give thee a crown of life, and thou shalt 
live with him in heaven for ever.’ When he finished 
his discourse, he Jay down upon a board in my hut 
and fell into a sound sleep, I thought within myself, 
jvbat manner of man is this 7 There he lies and sleeps 
so sweetly. I might kill him, and throw him out in- 
to the forest, and who lYould regard it 7 But he is un- 
concerned. This cannot be a bad man, — he fears no 
evil ; not even from us, .who are so savage. However 
I could not forget his words. They constantly recur- 
red to my mind ; even though I went to sleep, yet I 
dreamed of the blood which Christ had shed for 
us, I thought this very strange, and quite different 
from what I had ever heard. So I went and inter- 
preted Christian Henry’s words to the other Indians.” 
As^the result^of the preaching of the cross, an exten- 
sive awakening took place. 

* Tbe mission in Labrador was commenced abbut 
twenty ^years subsequent to that in Greenland. The 
history of the two are similar. Amid many privn*' 
tions and severe trials, the word of God- has had free 
course^ and been glorified. Repeated revivaka httve? 
rewarded’ and encouraged the missionaries. |hi ibA 
dMSBelliiKes thejm are seven or eight stations, and.abeui 



fifty l^rers. The number of oonverts is nearly three 
tbc^iand.>. 

Fjrom this hasty glance at &e great missionary field, 
we (Mumot bnt be impressed with the infinite impor- 
tance of preaching the gospel to the heathen. The 
condition of the unevangelized world appeals loudly 
to our Christian sympathies. Involved alike in flm 
ruins of the general apostasy, — hastening to the same 
interminable and changeless destiny, and with no other 
possibility of recovery than faith in a proffered Sav- 
ior, the various nations and tribes of unchristianized 
men can be regarded with indifference only where the 
love and pity of the Redeemer have no influence. To 
detail the present wretchedness, and dwell upon the 
prospective miseries of the heathen world, would be 
^tremely useful if our space. would permit We 
would beg every- Christian, as an indispensable part of 
his dirty, — as a fundamental evidence of his attach- 
ment to his Savior, to read the many publications 
wiiich abound and are daily increasing on this subject. 
“ The Missionary Gazeteer,” — “ The origin and histo- 
ry of missions,” and the various cheap periodicals, — 
sttch as “ The Missionary Herald,” are most earnestly 
recommended to the careful perusal of every’Chris- 
tian. While they find much to excite their compas- 
sion and melt their hearts, they will be encouraged by* 
the success of missions, to believe that the world can 
wd shall bo converted. 

, comparatively very little has been at- 

tenpted,>^nolwitt»tanding there are only about six 
htinfirfi stations and seven hundred missionaries in 
tyorld)— of .whom nearly two hundred ano 
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are laboribg among the slaves of the West In<^s, — 
yet the work which has been accomplished, and the 
sources of permuient and efficient influence which 
have been, created are incalculable. Languages have 
been acquired, and even improved ; literature has been 
studied, and, where deficient, created. Dictionaries have 
been compiled, — elementary works composed, — and 
many of the best writings translated into heathen 
tongues. 

About fifty presses are pouring their streams of life 
into this parched and barren field. More than one 
thousand native assistants, having first given them* 
selves to Christ, have consecrated their lives to this 
Uessed work. The ‘‘ gospel of salvation” has been 
translated into one hundred and fifty languages. 
Thousands of schools,— some of them for the higher 
branches Of education, — are sending their rays of 
knowledge and life amid the darkness and superstition 
of heathenism. More than one hundred thousand souls 
have been gathered into the pale of the visible church. 
The preparatory work having been accomplished in 
many of the most important countries in the world, — 
the progress of missions must receive an increasing 
momentum, as the time of promise advances, until the 
last heathen temple has crumbled, and the last igno- 
rant and cheerless pagan been transformed into an in- 
telligent and a happy child of God. 



CHAPTER 1. 


nFPARTURK FROM NEW TOUK— I>AS.SA(ii; INDIAN 

AHCnil’EDAfiO. 

Ax cxtraonlinai y cvonl infrodacod llic Rev. E. C. 
Hridifuinii and iiiys(‘lf to each otlier'.s acquaintance, 
ind united ns in the delightful duty of “hearing the 
nanio of Je^ius before the (Jentiles.” A gentleman, 
whoso character needs no eu login in.* had a ship on 
the ev’^e of sailing for Canton, lie himself had resi- 
<led several years in that di.stant mart of commerce, 
anri liad theri> formed an endearing fi iendship with Dr. 
Morrison, 'rouched with the moral degradation of 
that empire, lie had r,?solved, and J believe promised 
the Doctor to emjiloy his influence in engaging fellow 
laborers for this neglected field. About a fortnight 
before the vessel sailed, he proffered a passage, and a 
year’s residence in his commercial establishment, to 
any missionary, Avho would devote his life to the spir- 
itual benefit of China. This proffer was made in the 
presence of several gentlemen. One of them proceeded 
or wrote to Andover. Another conveyed the informa- 
tion to myself. I had previously resolved to spend my 
days in Palestine and the neighboring countries ; but 


D. W. C. Oliphant, Esq. 
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at the time appointed to fulfil this purpose, my h&alfii 
failed, and I was obliged to seek its restoration in a 
tropical climate. After a residence of nine months in 
the West Indies, I returned to New York, and in a 
few weeks heard of this opportunity for usefulness. 
There was no insuperable obstacle to my compliance. 
The work accorded well with my best feelings — the 
change of destination was rather agreeable than other- 
wise, as it intimated the will of God, in opposition to 
my own — I knew of no other minister in the city, 
whose previous convictions and present circumstan- 
ces were so peculiarly favorable to such an underta- 
king. And although I was aware there were heathen 
enough at home, and though I was obliged to tear 
myself away from a growing church in the city, yet 
1 felt it myjduty to accept the providential invitation. 
There were many to take my place here. 1 knew 
of none other who could and would go. 'J’ho gentle- 
man’a proffer was limited to one missionary. As was 
mentioned, it was proposed, to Mr. Bridgman and my- 
self, by persons who were ignorant ofesich other’s en- 
deavor to obtain the desired individual. We after- 
wards^ ascertained that the application was made to 
both on the same day. Though we were several hun- 
(l^eds of miles distant from each other, we resolved 
about the same time to undertake the service, and hav- 
ing gone into the country to consult with my parents, 
we arrived in New York nearly together, to make the 
necessary arrangements. The Seamen’s Friend Society 
had requested that the missionary should act os their 
chaplain for the first year. I went to their office to 
wgfmy my willingness to comply with their request. 
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A 5ti anger had just preceded rae. This stranger had 
come for the same purpose. Unacquainted with each 
other and each other’s object, we spoke of the same 
event, and announced the same dctermiiiation. The 
surprise was muliuil ; but it soon yielded to a grateful 
recognition of the hand of God in the circumstance. 
The owner of the ship, and all interested in the pro- 
jcc(, agreed that l)Oth should go, and both went. It 
may be itseftil to laymen, and especially those engaged 
in foreign commerce, to remember that the American 
Mission to (.'hiua was commenced by the instrumental- 
ity of one of their own numher. And it will stimulate 
every Christian to perceive how the Lord repays td us 
double our feeble attempts to serve him. 

The time for preparation was exceedingly limited. 
In a series of public services, we. were affectionately “ re- 
commended by the brethren unto the grace of God,” 
and the lltli of Oct. was fixed as the day of 

embarkation. A company of relatives and Christian 
friends attended us to the ship, and once more com- 
mitted us to the guardianship and gu idance of Him 
who had engaged to be with us alway. 

The Roman, which was to convey us to our desti- 
nation, is one of the largest class of American mercliant- 
men —her accommodations were ample, and provisions 
choice and abundant. Captain Lavender had appro- 
ved himself a competent, intelligent, and attentive offi- 
cer — which character he sustained to entire satisfac- 
tion throughout the passage, —and four gentlemen, citi- 
zens of NewYork, were our fellow-passengers. 

Qur friends having returned to shore, wc weighed 
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anchor, and attempted to get to sea. After toHin^ 
long and fruitlessly, we were obliged to resume our 
former position. The second morning a similar ct- 
fort was made; but the winds and waves were equal- 
ly unpropitious, and the same result followed. The 
sight of New York kept on the rack those painful emo- 
tions., Avhich had been awakened by leaving all wlioui 
we loved on earth. To the Missionary, perhaps excl u - 
sively, is the separation from friends like the farewell ol 
death. Though ignorant of the future, he expects no 
farther personal intercourse on earth. To him the 
next meeting is generally beyond the gra^a*. 

Early on Friday morning, we left our anchorage.', 
and with a light, though favorable breeze, stood to sea. 
The wind freshened as. we advanced, and between 
eight and niye o’clock, the return of the pilot present 
cd the last opportuiiiny of communicating with shore. 

During the greater part of the passage, nothing oc- 
curred which is not generally witnessed, and has not 
been frequently detailed. Divine service was early 
commenced on the morning and afternoon of the 
Lord’s day, and social worship every evening at the 
change of the watch. As no compulsory measures 
were employed to gain the attendance of the crew, 
composed of a heterogeiieous company, the number 
of worshipers varied with their fickle inclinations. 
Nothing proved so effectual in bringing them together, 
as frequent visits to the forecastle, and more privah; 
interviews with them, when disengaged in their night 
watch upon deck. 

Nearly three montS^ elapsed on our passage, before 
we enjoyed a sight of land. The first stable object 
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which changed for a moment our wearisome pros- 
pect, was the small island of St. Paul. It is remark- 
able T5r a potid, which furnishes to the yoyager, a 
well stored larder, and a self-cooking kitchen. Fish 
which are taken in abundance and variety, may be 
thrown from the hook into boiling springs, and thus 
prepared for the table, without trouble or expense. 
The immense distance of this rocky islet and its sister 
Amsterdam from any continent, is another peculiarity. 

On the 25th of January, Sandal-wood island, the first 
land made in the eastern passage, was descried. Be- 
fore its highest hills were visible, its proximity was^in- 
dicated by large land birds, .resembling eagles, majes- 
tically sailing in the air, above us ; and butterflies, or 
winged grasshoppers, whicli borne on the breeze, came 
and lighted upon the ship. Tlic island Is extensive, 
and produces many valuable articles, though very lit- 
tle is known of the physical, political, or moral condi- 
tion of its inhabitants. INo attempts have been made, 
by Protestant Christians, ’for its conversion ; none to 
discover whether, with its populous neighbors, it is not 
waiting for God’s law. 

That the feasibility of establishing missions, upon 
some, or all of these islands, might be readily tested, is 
evident to those who have sailed almost within hail of 
their shores, and whose timidity, or want of zeal, does 
not control a laudable spirit of Christian enterprise. 
Our course was through the Ombay passage, and af- 
forded a view of the islands of Flores, Solor, Lom- 
blem, Panter and Ombay, on the left, and of ^imor, 
Cambing, Baby, and probably Wetter, on the right. 
As may be readily supposed, the greater part of our 

4* 
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time was consumed in feasting the eyes upon the 
cheering and changing aspects of land, and in suf- 
fering the .imagination ta expatiate, where it would 
be more interesting, and probably more hazardous to 
roam in person. Since it was not our object to land, 
we were by no means grieved to enjoy the coolness 
and impetus of a fresh breeze, and soon to leave these 
smiling spots to charm the hearts and eyes of our suc- 
cessors. Numerous huts can be distinguished on the 
hills of many of these islands. One of our passengers, 
on a previous voyage, was becalmed a day and night, 
wifhin a short distance of Ornbay. In addition to the 
dwellings he could discern by day, fires, probably for 
cooking, were lighted in the evening, which, bespang- 
ling the sliores and hills of this and the adjacent Islands, 
indicated a Considerable population. 

How far the Catholics succeoided in their early at- 
tempts to diffuse their faith tlirough this part of the 
Archipelago, or to what extent the tropliics of their 
ancient zeal may still exist, where commerce has ceas- 
ed to allure tlie European trader, it is quite impossi- 
ble to determine. 

The 'Portuguese were probably the first who at- 
tempted the conversion of these islands to nominal 
Ciiristianity. They took possession of the colonics as 
early as 1510 , or soon after, and commenced at the 
same time their religious operations ; but there is rea- 
son to believe, from authentic records, and existing 
facts, that their success was by no means answerable 
to the latitude of faith and practice generally admit- 
ted in their proselyting policy. Before the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the celebrated Xavier and his 
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coadjutors arrived in these regions, and displayed, ac- 
cording to the saint’s biogapher, those wonders of su- 
perhuman wisdom and power, by which, • thousands 
were forthwith converted to the true faith. Near the 
close of the century, the Dutch dispossessed the Por- 
tuguese, and soon afterwards introduced Protestant- 
ism among the natives.* 

It is said ll\at “ one principal purpose of the form- 
ation of the Dutch East India Company, was the prop- 
agation of Clirisliaiiity in those countries, which 
should come under their dominion.” Had the same 
purpose actuated the foreign agents of the company, 
and all tlie early chaplains of the establishment, as it 
did many of them, the genuine conversion of these 
iov'ely and populous islands had probably been the 
result. The natives were not simply willing, but re- 
ally desirous to become acquainted with the religion 
professed by the Dutch. Tliey even solicited teach- 
ers, and when their request was granted, submitted to 
their instructors, with the greatest docility and confi- 
dence. 

In looking over the records of these times, wo are 
struck with a number of rather opposing facts,' and 
scarcely know whether to give How to our feelings of 
admiration at the zeal and energy of some of the first 
chaplains ; or of deep regret at their injudicious plans, 
and the comparative frnitlessness of their vast labors. 
They studied and wrote ; they traveled and preach- 
ed ; they founded churches and opened schools— rsuch 


* The information contained in the fallowing pages is derived from 
the history of missions, and missionary reports in the Dutch lan- 
guage. 
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were the variety and multiplicity of their measures ; 
such the magnitude and success of their efforts, that 
according ’to their reports, the devils, tlio only ac- 
knowledged deities of these regions, soon found their 
temples deserted ; their rites neglected ; and whole 
villages and islands alienated from their allegiance. 
At the close of the seventeenth century, forty thousand 
natives had enrolled themselves among the disciples 
of the Savior.* But here we are compelled to check 
our admiration, by a knowledge of the result. A de- 
clension soon commenced, and continued with such 
ra()idity, that whole districts speedily relapsed into 
their former abominations. The causes of this de- 
cline, or rather of the. apparent conversion of such 
numbers, who afterwards apostatized, are various. 
Many of the chaplains opposed, in spirit and conduct, 
their worthy coadjutors ; too much stress was laid up- 
on a knowledge of the technicalities, or a compliance 
with the formalities of Christianity, too little upon the 
renovation of the heart ; professing Christians were 
preferred to their heathen neighbors in the distribu- 
tion of petty ofliccs under governments, and even a 
monthly allowance of rice was served out to those, 
and those only, who had received the rite of baptism. 

During the eighteenth century, we read of very few 
attempts to revive the spirit of Christianity, or even to 
preserve from a hastening extinction “ that which re- 
mained, and was ready to die.” Many of the schools 
were .kept up, and other means previously established 

• I have not been able to jSRrtain the population of the islands at 
this time. 
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coiitihued ; but the labor devolved principally upon 
the natives, and their qualifications were inadequate to 
the work ; the churches at home were languishing, 
arnd the lew messengers sent out, took little; or no in- 
terest in the instruction of the heathen. To determine 
what amount of good was really eficcted by these ear- 
ly missionary efibrts, requires a new series of data, ve- 
ry ditlerent from the contradictory reports of the time 5 ;, 
or the opposing sentiments of later commentators. That 
many were translated out of darkness into light, who 
would hesitate to believe? that thousands were self- 
deluded, or deceived, who could deny ? "When we 
consider what evidently might have been effected, and 
what was no doubt the aim of the devoted men of 
whom we have spoken, we are grieved at the consc 
quences. For more thiin two lumdrcd years this des- 
eit might have bloomed, like the garden of the fiOrd, 
and loaded with its fragrance every breeze whicli re- 
freshes the vast continent and islands of south-eastern 
Asia. 

These few historical facts bring us down to out 
own times, and prepare us for the remarks which may 
1)0 offered, iti regard to the missions of the present day. 
in the different islands that shall be noticed. • . 

The large island of Timor was one of those inclu- 
ded within our view while passing through theOmbay 
passage. Its forest trees crowning a majestic bank, 
which skirted the sea, waved us a graceful invitation 
to their cooling shades — perhaps to the relief of the 
crowds who perish beneath them. Timor is one of 
the most extensive and important islands in these 
seas. According to the a^louut of travelers, a 
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number of independent, unsocial tribes roam tbrongli its 
deep interior, who have so little mutual intercourse, that 
no less than forty languages are employed^ ^among 
them. -There are two foreign establishments ii|)oif 
the island, the one occupied by the Portuguese, the 
other by the Dutch. The former i.s called Delli, or 
Didil, and is situated on the north-east part of the is- 
land. Of its commercial importance we know but lit- 
tle. More than three centuries have elapsed since the 
Roman Catholic religion was introduced here, and al- 
though the Portuguese colonists, and their numerous 
priests, have generally given it currency in other parts 
of the east, where they have preserved a foothold, yet 
Timor has received but little attention at their hands. 
According to a witness of their own nation and reli- 
gion, the priniipal cause of this neglect is found in the 
cupidity and profligacy of the priests. The greater 
part of the day they employ in speculations in sandal 
wood, wax, gold, copper, and even the very heathen 
themselves, whom they purchase and export as slaves. 
This however is but a part of their unchristian con- 
duct. 

“By night thoy practice every isin, 

By day their Jiands draw iiightu tiod." 

# I 

The most disgraceful ecclesiastics in Macao, arc 
'generally selected for Timor ; and cases have occurred, 
in which lawless offenders of this class, with whom 
nothing could be done, have had other punishment 
mitigated into missionary banishment to this ill-fated 
island: If this he the case, and there is certainly no 
reason to doubt the authority upon which it is given, 
we see sufficient reason why the petty chiefs who have 
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embrsCCtd Catholicism, according to tfavelers, still re- 
tain their heathen customs, and practice the grossest 
immoralities, 

Ooopang, the Dutch settlement, stands on the south 
west extremity of tlu; island. It is among those pla- 
ces in which the early chaplains exerted themselves 
with such vigor and apparent success. During the 
eighteenth century it shared the common fate of the 
cast, being forgotten by the unsympathizing mother at 
home. J .eft as sheep without a shepherd, many bapti- 
Zi.'d natives abandoned even the name of Christ, and re- 
verted to their favorite demonolatry. In the year 
1S21, the first messenger under the new era of Chris- 
tian Mis.sions. resumed the long suspended duties of 
the ( 5psj)el mini.stry in the place,. Le Hrun, the name 
of the missionary, was an excellent chari\cter. He 
was spared no longer than to prepare himself for use- 
fulness in his now sphere, and was then translated to a 
service ofuniningled enjoyments, for which this very 
discipline had equally qualified him. Others caught 
his mantle, and followed in his luminous steps. It 
IS a common complaint in the correspondence of the 
missionaries, that multitudes who have been received 
into the (Uiristian church —probably descendanis of 
the early converts —have never renounced their idola- 
trous habits. The unchristianized natives they des- 
cribe as slothful, apathetic, untrained to reflection, liv- 
ing and dying like brutes around them. They have 
no established forms of religion, but dread the power, 
and deprecate the fury of infernal spirits. This refers 
only to the tribes in the vicinity of the settlement, 
where the Malayan language enters into the admix- 
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ture of their native tongue. As has been metlfioncd, 
those in the interior employ a number of languages, 
very distinct from the Malay, and live in the -wildest 
state, r dm not able to learn that any attempts have 
ever been made for their conversion.* 

A number of smaller islands in the surrounding 
seas, are occupied by the missionaries of the Nether- 
land’s Society ; among these is Rotti, situated a short 
distance south of Timor. In 1820 there were three 
churches completed, and others in progress, on this 
limited spot. Three hundred and sixty children were 
enj«)ying regular instruction, all of them the descend- 
ants of nominal Christains. The aboriginal inhabit- 
ants arc more energetic in mind and body than the 
Malays, and the island yields a rich supply of rice and 
palm sugar.t 

East and north-east of Timor, one or two degrees 
from it, and each other, are the small islands of Letty. 
Moa, Kisser, and Roma. Each of them is a mission 
station, occupied by one or more missionaries. .Some 
of them abound with inhabitants, who have a language 
of their own, and whose customs arc entirely repug- 
nant to the principlcs of Christianity, which many pro- 
less. The instructions of the missionaries arc genc- 


» At the close of 1831, the Dutch reports gave an aggregate of seve- 
ral thousands of Christians upon the island. Whether they in- 
clude those whose heathen customs the missionaries deplore, we know 
not. In 1833, six missionaries arrived in the east, four of whom went 
to an institution upon Timor, designed for fitting European and native 
Christians for their work. One of them was appointed to the chap- 
laincy of the company, the others, it is hoped, will penetrate beyond 
the maratime parts, which have already been explored. 

t Of the recent reinforcements to these islands, one or two mission- 
aries are instructed to occupy Rotti. 
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ra}iy'«onveyed through the Malayan language, which 
it is said they are endeavoring to make the universal 
medium of intercourse. If it can be accomplish* 
cd without sacrificing the eternal interests.of the pre- 
sent generation, the object is worthy of their strenu- 
ous efforts. It is calculated to cherish a spirit of 
I)enovolpnce among the natives, and it will yield the 
greatest facility of labor to all succeeding missiona- 
ries. One or two of them have acquired the native 
speech ; but tlius far, no translations have been made, 
at least no liooks published. According to the report 
of one who visited the island of Lctty in 1S25, ho 
found the sohool-inaster efficiently engaged in his du- 
t!t;s, and many of the natives had been prepared 
through liis instrumentality for baptism, whom he ad- 
mitted to the visible membership of the Christian 
church. A successor, who arrived at the island in 
1S29, states that numbers of baptized Christians were 
both ignorant and addicted to all the vices of Paganism, 
'riiat the same system of gathering multitudes indiscrim- 
inately within the pale of the church, should be practiced 
iiy some of the modern missionaries, is a source of la- 
mentation to4heir more judicious brethren, and to all 
who take an interest in their successful labors*.- • The 
result is, as might be expected — some “ weary them- 
selves for very vanity,” and others are obliged to “la- 
l)or in the very fire” most inconsiderately kindled 
against them. At Wetter, which has been mentioned 
as included within our prospect, the heathen are rep- 
resented as favorable to Christianity. The missionary 
who visited them in 1825, baptized numbers, and uni- 
ted many in Christian marriage. The island 

5 
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had formerly been under the care of the chaplaine^ but 
for the last forty years, Christian instruction had been 
almost entirely suspended. The consequences ^need 
not be detailed, when it is considered that little in^c 
than the name and rites of Christianity constituted the 
sum of their early knowledge. 

After leaving the Ombay passage, our course lay 
through the Banda sea, which takes its name from a 
small group of islands, situated two and a half’ degrees 
east of our track, flero, the Dutch have a missioiia- 
ry, who under date of repoits that he had licen 
visiting those who professed Christianity from house 
to'house. Ho was shocked at their ignorance and hea- 
thenism ; barring the d'ilTerenco of name, they could 
not be distinguished from the Mohammedans jind hea- 
then around them. The drums of the soothsaveis 
made a deeper impre.ssion upon them, than the truths 
of the Gospel. 

Such was the depravity of the great mass of adults, 
and such the example by which their children w( r*; 
seduced into all wickedness, that the missionary wa.s 
constrained under the deep emotions of his soul, to ex- 
claim “Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy law.” Still, a few facts of some 
promise were noticed ; there were those who could 
and did read the Bible ; the schools, though languish- 
ing were not closed, and a few of the converts main- 
tained a character worthy the religion they professed. 
In former days there were congregations upon a num- 
ber of these islands ; but the blight of death has pass- 
ed over them. 

At Great Banda there are twenty-four plantations, 
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managed by as many native planters, who bear the 
name of Christ. 

Still fa If Uer to the east, nearly a south-east direc- 
tion from Hatida, is a chain of islets, called by the 
Diifcli. ‘■the Keys," which extend to the Arroo group 
of the charts. The former are described as fertile 
spot.s, ju’oducing a variety of fruits, and jicopled by a 
r;>ce of men. who haA'c ever .shown a peculiar mild- 
ness of disjiosiiion and hospitality towards strangers. 
Wiiethor this bcuovolencc is a genuine expression of 
soul, or as.suni('d from motives of policy, has not been 
ascertained. The only ground of uncharitable suspi- 
cion rost.s ujion their physical weakness, and destiUi- 
iion or paucity of arms. The Arroo islands are ex- 
tremely valuable, and said to .contain a population of 
about twenty thousand ; they .abound in all the deli- 
cious fruits of the Moluccas, and swarm t\nth poultry 
and birds, of the richest, rarest plumage. They con- 
tain a small band of professing Cliristians, with a large 
jiroportion of Molinmmedan!3, and a still greater num- 
ber of heathen. From the reports of the missionaries 
in their vicinity, these islands hold out the most in- 
spiriting invitation to the .servants of Christ; the field 
i.s large, and numbers would find deligWtful ‘ctlipioy- 
inent in its culture. One relative advantage of the 
liighest importance is, the proximity of these islands 
to New Guinea,. with whoso .shores, there is no doubt 
a constant intercourse, and tvhose degraded millions 
might be approached through this point of access. 

Contrary winds and a temporary calm detained us 
two or three days in the Banda sea. 

On the 28 tblj^uiary, the large island of Booro was 
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descried, and the next mdt'ning we found ourselves 
passing, at the distance of a few miles from its soutli- 
eastern shore. Besides its other valuable productions, 
the island is" the genial soil of the cajeput ti ob, whose 
well known oil is a principal article of export. It is 
virtually under the domination of the* Du;t(ilr, though, 
with the exception of a foreign Resident, the inhai.it- 
ants are governed by their own rajahs, /I’he king of 
the country, and nine subordinate cltK^i, by wlioiti 
he is assisted in judicial matters, are IVfoliammedan.s 
The inhabitants, whom the Dutch call 4'loricb, have 
not submitted to the yoke of Islamism','r<hid it is said, 
are not allowed to embrace Christianity. Still the 
place is not entirely destitute of Christijnj instruction. 
A missionary is stationed here, \vho,-"Tinder date of 
1825, writes that the -island is divide^ into ten dis- 
tricts, and that there were about ninety ■'Cl^ristiaus, and 
one hundred and forty, including clij^ren, who had 
been baptized. 

The state of religion among these- few, differs in 
no respects from the corruption prev/ilin'g in tlie oth- 
er islands. The judgments of God e#(Jiibited in those 
sweeping scourges, cholera and famyie, aroused their 
fears, and brought them for a time^' to^ a bettor state of 
mind. ^ 

The aborigines are characterized 4)y gentleness and 
timidity. Idleness, opium — smoking, and drunken- 
ness are their reigning vices ; dancing is their popular 
amusement. / 

After leaving the Banda Sea, we passed tlirougli 
the straits of Manippa, which brohgljt within our hori- 
zon a number of important islands^r Amboyna. the 
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j)i incipa] one, is distinguished among all the spice set- 
tlemeftls under European control, for the extent and 
beauty of its capital, the strength of its fortifications, 
and the. proportionately large number of its professing 
Christian??. It contains a population of bfctfween forty 
and fifty thousand. Mr. Kam, the first missionary of 
the new era, who arrived in 181. *5, reports that he found 
twenty thousand native Christians, prepared by Jus 
predecessors, for attejiding the ordinances of the Gos- 
l)el. 'Phe nature of this ])reparation is not stated, 
though the mi.ssionary probably includes all who had 
been received into the visible church, by its initiatory 
rite, with their descendants. He found many dis- 
tricts, who.se inhabitants were formerly Christian, re- 
lapsed into J’aganisin. A terrifying earthquake fright- 
oiK'd some of them hack into .the jnofession they had 
abandoned. Mr. Kam commenced his labors here 
and in the neighboring islands, with much zeal and 
(‘uergy. Prompted by a spirit which every missiona- 
ry should ])Osso.s,s, he looked upon himself ns a ‘“debt- 
or to all," and consequently, entered into every sphere 
Avhore ho thought his services might be useful. Much 
of his time was devoted to a visitation of those islands, 
where churches had been planted, or what^iere was 
an opening for the introduction of the C#¥)speir'S<is 
journals show an entire devotedness to his Savior’s 
kingdom, though from the many thousands he bapti- 
zed in his extensive and repeated circuits, we cannot 
but fear that his views on this subject were not the 
most judicious. 

Two institutions were established at Amboyna, for 
tile preparation of schoolmasters, — one under a com- 

6 * 
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inittee of government officers, including the missiona- 
ry, who is the appointed chaplain — the other under 
the sole direction of Mr. Kam, and designed to pre- 
pare young men for less prominent, thougli. equally 
destitute stations. These institutions, andT epecially 
the latter, have been successful in their operations. 
Other means have been employed for the conversion 
of -the heathen, with much visible effect. 

At Manippa, through the straits of which wc sail- 
ed, there arc many Mussulmans, and a few Christians, 
The missionaries report, that two villages had cast 
away their idols and embraced Christianity. 

We had the large and beautiful island of Ceram in 
sight a long time. Its lively verdure, its towering 
mountains, its irregular and variegated surffice, and 
especially its associated history, tended to render it an 
object of most interesting contemplation. Travelers 
dwell with rapture upon the enchantment of its scene- 
ry, and the exuberance and variety of its productions. 
The sago finds no soil so congenial to its rapid and 
perfect development as tlic well saturated bogs of 
Ceram, This valuable tree grows wild, not merely 
in scattering clumps, but in deep forests, .supplying 
its ind.oten^-1ribes with abundant provision, and con- 
siderable wbalth. The waters teem with a variety of 
the finest fish, so that it has been said of the natives 
of this island, as of the birds of the air, “ They sow 
not, neither do the reap, nor gather into barns,” The 
inhabitants of the sea-coast are principally Malays ; in 
the inland districts, the Alfories or aborigines, abound. 
The shocking Diak custom of destroying human life, 
by arts the most treacherous, without provocation, and 
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merely to add Imrnati heads to the trophies of their 
cruelty, associates, in barbarity, if not in consanguinity, 
the inhabitants of Ceram with those of Borneo and 
Celebes. Demonolatry is the prevailing superstition, 
und the i'rlfernal rites, and horrid imprecaiibns employ- 
ed in binding themselves to a voluntary and perpetual 
slavery to the ‘‘ Rulers of darkness,” breathe the very 
spirit of hell. 

When Mr. Jvam visited the place, after his arrival 
iti these seas, he found that they had been destitute of 
the ordinances of religion, at least, of the advanta- 
ges of the regular ministrations, for the last twen- 
ty years. lie passed through twelve districts, prcach- 
iii!.!- ami administering the .sacraments of the Gos- 
jK-l. After his return, he received intelligence that 
two villages had demolished their pagan temples. 
But alas ! numbers of these -stony ground hearers 
soon began to decline, so that the missionary felt him- 
self obliged to make them another visit. In some 
di.stricts the instructions of the mis.sionary were un- 
heeded. Many of the Christians did not even believe 
in !i future state of existence. At Kaibobo, on Ceram, 
a missionary is stationed. Tie gives no favorable ac- 
count of the progress of the children iiN Uie^iools, 
nor of the good example and discipline'of them~pa- 
rents at home. 

In a report of Mr. Kam for 1827, he speaks of more 
than six thousand church members, and upwards of 
two thousand children under instruction.* 

With the exception of Ternati, one of the Moluccas, 


*The discrepaacj in tbe two atatements may be easily reconciled, 
though we fear that the least gratifying account is the most correct. 
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situated not far from the north coast of Gilolo, wo have 
gone over the principal stations under the Netherlands 
Missionary Society in this part of the Archipelago. 

Ternati, though small, has long maintained an im- 
portance ffb'ove its neighbors. Its Sultan has ac- 
quired the sovereignty of many of the adjacent islands, 
liaving extended his dominions to parts of C’olebcvS, and 
oven to New (Tuin(?a. The nii.ssionury here has hfcn 
taken into the service of the government, and though 
a man of excellent character, liis health is too feeble to 
fullil his duties among Christians: of course, he can 
attempt hut little for the heathen. 'The sitnatioti is 
probably one of the most important for a missionary 
colony in these seas. 

Before wo close this rapid survey of the numerous 
stations occupied by the Netherlands Society and open 
to their future exertions, a few facts merit our attention. 
The extent and Icrtilily of many of the islands, 
the number of their inhabitants, their proximi- 
ty to others still more spacious and populous, render 
them highly im]!)ortant for ^nissionary establishnient.s ; 
while the liberty enjoyed by Europeans of visiting the 
coast and traversing the interior of most of tlunii, add- 
ed to the rc.JKliness with which the natives generally 
listen to theft' instructions, and conform by thousands 
to the external rites of Christianity, enhance their in- 
terest, and give them a bold prominence among the 
most inviting spheres of Christian benevolence. 

To those acquaninted with the history of these mis- 
sions, it may be thought strange that we do not dwell 
more in detail upon the numbers who have at difTer- 
ent times renounced idolatry, and professed the reli- 
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gioh of Christ. Our only reason is, because the quali- 
fications for baptism, required by many of the mission- 
aries, difler so essentially from the views entertained 
by the majority who shall probably read tlii’sVork, that 
numbers would convey no correct idea of the success 
of their labors, in island.s, and districts of islands, 
occasionally visited by the missionaries, they inforn’. 
us that although they had but a few opportunities for 
[)reuchiug, they were much occupied in admitting ap- 
plicants to the communion of the church, and admin- 
istering to them its most solemn sacraments. Had all 
these places been supplied with native teacheis, in 
whoso piety and judgment entire confidence could 
be placed, tliis apparently hasty mode of procedure 
might have been admissible. But when we learn from 
their own accounts, that apostacy is very common, and 
that villages and whole districts frequently relapse in • 
to their former abominations, we must conclude that 
cither the native teachers are unqualified for their 
duties, or disproportioned iu numbers to their .stations: 
or that those admitted to the ordinances of the church 
are received on other grounds than the repentance and 
faith enjoined in the Scriptures. 

It is not intended that these plans are dpproveii“by 
all the present missionaries ; neither is it certain that 
they are pursued by the majority. A very few labor- 
ers of incorrect sentiments respecting the proper sub- 
jects of the sacraments, are quite sufficient to produce 
all the consequences we hero deplore. 

One fact, which strikes us powerfully, and which 
may tend to explain iu a measure, what we cannot ap- 
prove, is the paucity of laborers. Compared with most 
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Other societies, tlie one, whose field and operatiotis wc 
have been considerinjj. has done nobly ; but its re- 
sources are too limited for the work to be performed. 
Hundreds 'of men, in the spirit and strengTn of their 
Savior, would find in these vernal islands, the most 
animating employment, and no doubt produce the most 
desirable changes. 

After leaving the straits of Manip])a, our cour.se w.is 
nearly north-ea.st, through Dampier straits into the Pa- 
I'jlic. A nmlliplicity of unimportant island.^, appear- 
ed and sunk in our horizon, as wo glided gently along, 
until we emerged from these insular seas, and felt our 
giillaiit ship once more timing her movements to the 
r-.-gulni' and lengthened swells of the wide ocean. New 
Uninea. or the great Papua country, and \\aygi()U or 
^\'aijoo, between which we passed, remained iti sight 
m iny hours. The mountains of the former ajipeared 
stupendous, atid the distant coast resembled liills of 
d’iiereut allitude.s, and dimensions, rising .separately 
irom the ocean. It is ratli^r extraordinary that thotigh 
we have been for many days .surrounded with human 
habitations, some of which, with their po.ssessors, we 
approa^Jicd/iiear enough to discern, we have received 
liO-t lsi tors, '•and perceived Init one proa in motion. 

\V'aijoo contains one hundred thousand inhabit- 
atits. It is said that they trade to a considerable extent 
with the Chinese, and that the greater part of them 
speak the Chinese language. From the accounts of 
travelers — though we have seen nothing of a recent 
date-^—wc can find no reason why an intercourse might 
not be opened with them and a mission established 
upon their island. Independently of the claims of 
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its Dvtrft population, its position is peculiarly favorable, 
both to communicate with home, and with the impor- 
tant islands in its vicinity. 

But it iVto New Guinea that the eye tufifs with the 
deepest concern. This insular continent extends 
about twelve hundred miles in length, and from 
iiftocn to three hundred and sixty in breadth. Navi- 
gators spealc with rapture of the beauty of its coasts, 
and the astonishing beauty of its rich productions. 
.\mong the ornaments of its natural history is the Ihr 
famed bird of paradise, of which ten or twelve sj)ecics 
make it llioir favorite residenci*. It is iidiabited bv 
several millions of .soins, who are sunk into deep intel 
leclual iirnoranee and spiritnal’ death. Many distinet 
tribes, exceedingly opposite to each other in appearance 
and habits, spread themselves through its coasts and 
intmior. 'I’he great mass con.sist of negroes, of a hercu- 
lean frame, and jet Mack countiMiaueo, with prominent 
eye.s, di.stended mouth.s, .spreading llo^e.s, and curled 
hair [irojecting m an enoriupns ]»unch from the head. 
Home of them are cannibals of the wol•.^t character. 
Others are mild and obliging to strangers; disposed to 
trade ni)on terms the inost advantagoons to tb<\^olher 
party ; neither knowing the value of their own arlicltls, 
nor tlu! worthlessness of those they most admire, 
'riiough we arc probably the first mi.ssionaries, who 
have ever gazed upon its shores, the wiser and more 
adventurous chiklrcu of this world hesitate not to vis- 
it it whenever their object can be gained.* 


* The folloving facts were extracted from the journal of a captain, 
rmblwhed in the Singapore Chronicle, who writes under date of 1830. 
They may be usefiil to some. At Dory of the charts he Ibund a good 
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Thus we perceive from the catalogue of islands enu- 
merated, — and the list may be easily swelled, if we 
were to proceed a short distance to the east, — what a 
sphere of ‘Christian benevolence lies in almost total 
neglect in these seas. It is, no doubt, judged by some 
.advisable to defer missionary engagements, until com- 
merce shall open an access to these barbarous regions, 
and prepare the way of the gospel ; but even if the 
character and conduct of traders had this general ten- 
dency, how long shall we wait? H.ad there been any 
strong inducements to commercial enterprise, the ad- 
vantages would not have been neglected until tlie pre- 
sent. And as it has been found that the iulliicncc of 
men from Christian countries in pursuit of we.alth. is 
generally prejudicial tp the extension of the religion, 
whose principles they fail to exemplify ; it is no douljt 
favorable that such a preliminary harrier has not been 
reared against the introduction of the truth. 

The serv'.ants of (i!hrist eng.iged in foreign commerce, 
might afford the most valuable aid, in hastening the 
conversion of these nations. Indeed, without their as- 


harbor, arid the people very friendly. They gave him missoy bark, 
trin/iiig an^^lorlOlsc shell, in exchange for iron, blue cloth, &c. At 
Myfordi, (Long Island of the charts,) the rajah spoke Malay, but was 
ab.sent; he afterwards met him and found him friendly. At Misori 
or Schoten island, the people are considered treacherous. At Paddy- 
doo, or Traitor^s Island, they are on the contrary exceedingly friendly, 
and as an expression of it, carried their boat when grounded, about 
two miles. At Korgering, or Jobie, a considerable island in the deep 
bay, the natives were also very friendly. At Ansoose, off Jobie, lati- 
tude two degrees south, there are a number of islands j the natives are 
not to be trusted. At Coordoo, (Geebrinks, East Point of the charts) 
a small village on the east point of the great bay, their boats were seiz- 
ed with six men in them. Some of the men were killed in a savage 
manner. The bottom and east of the great bay is said to be inhabited 
by the worst description of cannibals. The principal trade is with the 
Chinese. 
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sislunoe) vre scarcely know how any thing can be done 
for the present. They might dispatch a ship on an 
exploring tour, to obtain more accurate information 
about the character and circumstances of the different 
tribes of natives, and to determine the most eligible 
sites for missions. The ship could probably defray 
her expenses by the same tratllc, which others carry 
on, who have no such object in view. When the best 
localities are ascertained, and missionaries sent forth 
to occupy them, nothing further would be required for 
facilitating their work, but to furnish them with small 
vessels, capable of navigating these seas, and to favor 
them with an annual visitor or two from home, to sup- 
ply them with necessities and-comforts. 

With the blessing of God’s Spirit upon their labors, 
which we believe would be (juickly and amply bestow- 
ed, the missionaries would soon place themselves upon a 
permanent and advantageous footing, and probably re- 
pay to their commercial friends a rich reward for their 
assistance. Thus the gospel, by the light it sheds, and 
tile diligence it conuiiauds, would prepare the way of 
trade, and the benefits that would accrue to different 
and widely distant nations, would be incalculable. 
Millions now below the brutes would cmer^ fiom 
their ignorance and degradation, into the light and 
life of rational and renovated lieings. 

But lest the plan here proposed should be disappro- 
ved, or what amounts to the same, not acted upon, ano- 
ther may be suggested, in which the pecuniary sacri- 
fice or hazard is less. Those ships bound to Canton, 
and obliged like ourselves to make this eastern pas- 
sage, might attempt the prerequisite task of exploring, 

6 
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and upon its completion, if the trade did not ansiver 
their expectations, might proceed to Canton, without 
incurring much risk, or losing much time. And thus 
one or two out-of-season ships could annually touch at 
any station selected, and by administering to the health 
and comfort of the missionaries, afford material service 
to .the cause in which they are engaged. 

But whence the necessity of holding out a temporal 
reward, as an inducement to (Hiristians, to discharge 
their duties .* What but the glory of tlie Redeemer, 
cun be the object of commerce in the purposes of Cod. 
and what could more loudly proclaim this object, than 
tile sauctitication of many to Himself, to whom He has 
intru.sted the talent of such extensive usefulness ' 
‘‘Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the shijis of 
Tnrshish Qrst, to briiig thy sons from far.” 

If ships are to be employed in the benevolent plans 
of the Savior, who that understands his own honor, 
as well as duty, would hesitate to favor these purpo- 
ses, and thus ielentify himself, and his possessions, 
with the instrumentality employed in the regeneration 
of a world. 

After leaving the straits of Dampier, the wind obli- 
ged fi's to stand off in nearly an easterly direction. 
On the 8th of February we descried the Pclew islands. 
The vigilant natives were as sharp-sighted as our- 
selves. Their distant abodes had scarcely spotted our 
horizon, before we perceived a number of sails, feath- 
ering the ocean, and advancing in our pursuit. One 
prock intersected our course and awaited our arrival. 
Asf we passed they attempted to gain the lee of the 
ship, but were disappointed. As quick as thought. 
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tlu ir «iil was lioisted, and the effort renewed. The 
progress of the ship was checked— a rope was thrown 
t'icni, wliif’.li they caught, but the result was again 
uuforliniitle. Tlieir crazy boat was dvawn.under the 
counter of the ship, and they were compelled to aban- 
don their hold. 1 )iscouragcd and unnerved by this se- 
cond defoal. they remained a long time stationary and 
motionless : as though indulging tlic listlessness of 
disapnointin'-nt. or endeavoring in vain, to re-excite 
their hopes atid energies ibr another trial. 

Their pron was apparently the excavated trunk of 
a tree. Its breadth bore no proportion to its length. 
The sail was triangular ; to the windward side was 
attached an projecting about three feet. 

On tiiis as many sat as were necessary to preserve the 
balance of tlte boat, while one was constantly employ- 
ed in di.scharging the water, received tVom every 
wave. 

The crew was composed of six persons of both sex- 
es. .Some of tlunn had huge pendants in their ears — 
all wer(! perfectly denuded. The performance of their 
canoes and the skill and dexterity with which they 
manage them, arc surprising. They come dancing over 
the waves like “ fairy sprites,’* and with a velocity, 
which it demands a stiff breeze and rough sea for a 
ship to eipial. One or two of them continued in pur- 
suit of u:^, until their small islands were left below our 
horizon, and themselves shut in by the shades of the 
evening. 

The natives of this group were formerly represent- 
ed as the mildest and most benevolent specimens of 
unenlightened men. This character they have lately 
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lost by attempts at violence, which prove that' th'oir 
previous kindness was neither natural, nor the result of 
principle. When they learned the uses of iron, it is 
said that thtfj' made a desperate effort to cut off a ship, 
and murder all its company, to secure the object of 
their cupidity. As it is “ the determinate counsol" ol’ 
Jehovah to extend tlie scepter of his mercy over these 
benighted spots of the earth, it becomes us to whom 
this instrumental work is committed to devise the most 
expeditious mode for its accomplishment. We know 
of no way in which missions could be planted and sus- 
tained in this and the neighboring islands, except 
thlough the services of an itinei-ant ship devoted to 
this pur2)ose. An attempt to explore these regions, in 
native vessels, would be preposterous. It could not be 
done withoiJt the greatest waste of time and hazard of 
life. And if the best j)osition were ascertained by this 
means, how could families be transported to their de.s- 
tination — how could they receive the supplies they 
would require? A ship appears to me indispensable. No- 
thing would more effectually restrain the barbarity of 
the natives ; nothing more powerfully secure their re- 
spect, tlym the annual visits of such a vessel. The rest 
of her time might be employed in the same work, along 
the coasts of Siam, Cambia, Cochin-China, C'hina-('o- 
rea, Japan, and other places. 
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CHINA. 

FKBitr ARY 17th, 1830. Latitude 22 degrees north, 
longitude 1 15 degrees, 18 minutes east. 

Early this morning we were called up to view the 
Chinese fishing boats, scattered in almost every direc- 
tion, around us. They liad ventured beyond the 
sight of land, and were fishing in pairs, with a net 
trailing between them. These small boats are Jiu- 
man habitations, occupied by tvs many generations 
as are usually permitted to exist cotemporancously. 
\\’hat a prison for intellectual beings, with perhaps no 
prospect of a change in this life, and without a know- 
ledge of the immortality in 4hc next. 

It is said they are not allowed to trade with foreign 
vessels, and their exceeding shyness, and the govern- 
ment boats attending them, confirm the existence of 
such an interdict. Two lumdred were counted at 
one time. 

18th. To-day we caught the first view of China, 
while sailing in a line witli its coast. The distance 
was too great to define any thing, but the shadowy 
outline of its hills. 

We have passed the latitude of Formosa, v^hich 
claims a notice alike on account of its own inherent 

6 * 
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interest, and for the sad tale of missions, which its 
history unfolds. A chain of mountains, extending 
nearly north and south, forms a natural boundary be- 
tween its aboriginal inhabitants, and the Chinese. 
The easteiit coast, in the possession of the latter, it 
is said by the old Dutch writers, merits the name 
by which it is known. The western division is in- 
habited by several tribes, among which is a negro 
race of immense size. In the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, the Dutch introduced Christianity 
into this island. A number of chaplains successively 
engaged in the undertaking, who baptized multitudes, 
and gathered many congregations. Parts of the 
Scriptures were translated into the vernacular of the 
aborigines, which differs greatly from the language of 
the empire. Tliese were sent to Amsterdam, with 
other Christian books, for publication ; but there is no 
evidence that they ever went through the press. Ac- 
cording to the account of the missionaries, this exten- 
sive field yielded with trilling care, and promised the 
most abundant fruits. Dut their prospects and pro- 
jects were soon defeated ; the island was captured by a 
pirate, who massacred some of the chaplains, destroy- 
ed Christianity, and re-established idolatry. This 
event occurred in IGGi, since which period, the Chi- 
nese have spread themselves in numbers over its east- 
ern section ; at present, it is in a state of constant re- 
bellion, the resort of the disaffected toward the gov^ 
eminent. 

19th. The dawn of this morning disclosed the 
bluff, barren peaks of the Ladrone, and neighboring 
, islands, called by the Chinese the old ten thousand 
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hills. Our approach was soon descried by the vigi- 
lant natives, and before sunrise, a tall, muscular, swar- 
thy man came on board, and offered himself as a pi- 
lot ; when informed that his services were not requi- 
red, and convinced from the ill success of Iris repeated 
applications, that money could not be earned, he as- 
sumed the less honorable ollice of a beggar. The 
same means were adopted by others who succeeded 
him in the course of the day, and tried all possible ex- 
jjcdients to obtain money or its value. 

From our visitors we received information of a va- 
riety of recent events, principally relating to foreign 
residents in Canton, some of which were fraught with 
painful interest. Many of them employed a brokfen 
Fiiglish of rather ludicrous peculiarity ; in (act, an 
unknown tongue to the uninitiated, but sufficient to 
communicate ideas on ordinary topics, to.those who 
had iKien educated in the same school. With one, 
whom tlic ca|)taiu recognized, an agreement was soon 
made, and dispatches forwarded to Canton. The 
time to which he was limited, and on which his re- 
compense depended, was scarcely sufficient to allow 
the least interval of rest, although his countenance and 
conduct evinced that he considered ten dollars, the 
stipulated sum, an ample compensation. The dis- 
tance from the place he met us is probably eighty 
miles from Canton, and the risk of being detected by 
government officers, in a business interdicted by law, 
by no means inconsiderable. Between eight and nine 
in the evening, we reached the anchorage at Lintin. 
This entrance of the ^celestial rsgions^ is far* from 
interesting. The numerous islands are rough and 
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desolate, and with the exception of a few spots near 
the sea, there is scarcely the trace of man or bevast,' or 
the appearance of veo^otation to be discovered. 

20th. Our present anchorage is the depot of smug- 
glers, where' the opium ships arc moored, and whence 
this deathful drug, to the amount of many millions of 
dollars annually, is conveyed throughout the empire. 
Among the boats clandestinely engaged in the local 
tradlc, are a number coumiissioiied ibr the profeetion 
of lawful commerce, but wliich are as actively em- 
ployed against the interests of the govermneut, as they 
woidd be in the maintenance of its laws, if with oepta! 
facility, and more gain, the revenue olliccrs who have 
th'em ill charge could fulfil the duties of their ap- 
pointment. 

This afternoon, for the first time in one luiiulred 
and twenty-seven days, we touched our I'ect upon 
solid ground, and though on a heathen shore, far from 
our native land, felt a gratification peculiar to the 
wave-tossed prisoner, when released from his tedious 
confinement. It was the island of Jjinlin, the resort 
and habitation of fishermen, and the possession of a 
few families, who cultivate the ground, and supply the 
shipping with provisions. To those who have been 
accustomed to attach value to industry, the striking 
disproportion between labor and its fruits will not fail 
to arrest the attention. Almost every foot of land 
which had been leveled by nature, or could be redu- 
ced by art, was in cultivation, while the adjacent 
springs and ponds of water were all submitted to the 
same' tax. 

We attempted to enter a small village, but an old 
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maii CiiDie out, and with a courteous air of authority 
forbade us, lu some of the huts near the beach, they 
were engaged at their meals, and with mouths filled 
to distension, invited us to stop and take “‘a'litte chou 
chou” witli them. To their rice they impart a flavor 
by a small portion of meat, fish, or vegetables. These 
oondimonfs are generally placed in appropriate vessels 
on the table, if they hav^e one, or on the ground, in the 
midst of the circle, as in the present instance. Each 
one is supplied with a bowl of rice, to which he con- 
veys the more pitpiant articles, by means of two small 
sticks held between the thumb and fingers of the right 
. hand : and jilacing the bowl in clo.se vicinity, often iri 
contact with the mouth, he hastily shovels into it as 
much of the rice as his cheeks .can well contain. 

The fact in which wo are tho most interested, and 
one which we cannot consider, without reflecting up- 
on the ignorance and apathy of the (Christian world, 
is the unrcstricUd intercourse we have with multi- 
tude.s, who welcome us to .their lints on shore, and 
come around ns in the ship, with all the ingenuous- 
ness and docility of children. If we knew their lan- 
guage, there is not the least roa.son why we might not 
converse with them as freely on religious subjects, as 
on all others. 

26th. As the ship was about to remain at liintin for 
several days, we engaged a native boat to carry us to 
Macao, about eighteen miles, and started after break- 
fast on Monday. The intervening islands and distant 
hills present the same sterile, volcanic aspect, •and 
scarcely an object of the least interest is seen until the 
bay and town of Macao open in delightful contrast to 
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the view. These are entirely concealed by a project- 
in? point of land, until you approach their inunediato 
vicinity. After fruitless conjectures where a Euro- 
pean town’df the least size could be situated amid the 
scenes of desolation and rug;^edness which appear iVoni 
the level of the water, the change is sudden and unex- 
pected. A long line of white European buildings, 
Wiiidinsr with a gentle sweep, around the crescent 
siiore of the bay, largo military and ecclesiastical es- 
tnidi-shments crowning the summits of the hills, with 
a motley group of chapels, and houses of almost every 
size and construction, burst ujion the view at once, 
and hold the mind, for a moment, in delightful sur- 
j I rise. 

Macao stands ujKvn an island, or rather the peninsu- 
1-1 of an island, with a beautiful hay in front, and a 
sheet of water in the rear. The irregular surface of 
t;ie town, changing its ajipearaiice with every new 
position, encompassed with hill and dale, seatiered 
villages, and cultivated fields, islets and bays, with an 
e.xlensivc and diversified water scenery, all beheld 
Irom the adjacent hills, are the admiration of its vis- 
itors. 

Variety is the mo.st remarkable feature in the luiild- 
iiigs. The lioii.ses occupied by foreign uiercliants are 
generally spacious and well adapted to the climate. 
The public edifices, and especially the churches, 
though some of them are large, and the latter nume- 
rous, display nothing peculiar in exterior or furni- 
ture* Much of the town is in possession of the Chi- 
nese, and consists, according to their taste, of low, con- 
fined huts, and narrow, filthy streets. According to a 







recdnt ^estimate, the number of inhabitants is about fif- 
ty* thousand, of whom, forty-five thousand are said to 
be Chinese ; others suppose the whole amount docs 
not exceed tliirty, or thirty-five tliousand. * ' 

iMacao is the residence of those ladies who have 
accom[)anied their husbands to China, and the sum- 
mer retreat of the majority of foreigners engaged in 
commerce at Canton. Tlie number of English fami- 
lies, including one American,, does not exceed a dozen. 

( )iie of the ])rincipal objects of curiosity, to the trav 
elcr. is tlio grotto of (yamoeiis, where the poet conipo- 
posed his celehrated imeiad. It is inclosed within 
I he j)leasare grounds of a private residence, and conl- 
bines the advantages of fine scenery, refreshing air, 
and uiidistiirlied retirement. .It is formed of three 
largo ro(!lvs, two of wdiich are upright, and support 
the tliird. Tlie place where he is rcjiorted to have sat, 

IS a small cavity in one of the rocks, which at present 
IS oecnpied by a rejirescntative of less perishable ma- 
t<?rial. With a stern contour, a martial air, and the 
want of the oyi'.lost in the 8arcarcn wars, there is ve- 
ry little to remind one of the poet, whose charming 
verse, according to !iis countrymen, could scarcely be 
snri)assed. 

"rh(^ history of Macao is involved in considerable , 
uncertainty; but those points of inquiry most interest- 
ing to the (.-hristiaii community, are by no means ob- 
scure. 

The Portuguese say that they received it from the 
emperor about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
as an expression of gratitude for expelling a band of 
pirates, who, making it their head-quarters, infested 
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the coast and blocked up the port of Canton^ The 
Chinese insist upon it, that the place was gradually 
usurped by the Portuguese, in their previous rage 
for foreign' possessions, and recent researches show, 
that if the former are correct, they cannot produce tlie 
emperor’s grant to prove it. In whatever way posses- 
sion was gained, the Jesuits and others immediately 
took the colony under their spiritual charge, erected 
churches, founded a monastery and college, and open- 
ed a communication with different parts of the interi- 
or. If the purity of their faith had harmonized with 
the force of their misguided zca\. there is every reason 
to believe this Pagan empire would have assumed a 
different aspect, long before the present. 'J’be truth 
would probably have awakened earlier pcrscculion ; 
but it would neither have provoked it by aiiti-chris 
tian measures, nor suffered so severely from its deadli- 
est rage. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent the forces 
of Catholicism, have been weakened in China. Since 
die general expulsion of the European priests, num- 
bers have ventured, and are continually venturing in- 
to the interior, although they have generally been con- 
veyed to their charge in a clandestine manner. Some 
have been sent from Macao to Pekin, to supply the 
board of mathematicians ; but the emperor’s request, 
and their avowed object in its compliance, were equal- 
ly distinct from all ecclesiastical interference. Very 
recently one of them was transferred from Pekin to 
Canton, with considerable pomp, and with the inten- 
tion of returning to Europe. It was said by many, 
to be a plan of the emperor to get him respectably out 
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arf the *001111117 ; others maintain that he requested per*- 
mission to visit his aged mother before her death. 
However this may be, I am informed that at present, 
there is but one Roman Catholic priest employed in 
the emperor’s service, and for the last twenty years no 
otiiers Iiave been invited.* 

In tlic college of St. Joseph, formerly in the haijds 
of the Jesuits, there is a number of Chinese youth, ed- 
ucated at the expense of the Portuguese government, 
with ail exclusive reference to the priesthood. These 
;jre ordained as inissionarics for the interior; other na- 
tives are received and instructed at their own charges. 
Heside this institution, tlieie are about twelve chur(?h- 
^'s, and Ibrty jiricsts, for the limited population, pro- 
ji'ssing the Catholic faith. 

Our attention was frequently arrested by flocks of 
women, visiting the diliereiit temples, and we were 
constrained to believe the season one of peculiar sanc- 
tity. or the place greatly given to superstition. Whe- 
iher the first conjecture was correct or not, the narra- 
uon of midisguised facts left no grounds to doubt tlic 
other. The patron saint, or rather tutelar deity of the 
place is St. Antonio. Having been skilled in the use 


* Tlie fullowing estimate of the Catholic forces was obtained from 
of th(?ir most credible priests, by a professed friend of both of usl 
Connected with the 

Frencli mission, are two bishops, four or five European misiona- 
ries, thirly native missionaries, and fifty-one thousand converts. 

Portuguese mission, one bishop, one European missionary, twen- 
nine native missionaries, and eighty thousand converts. At Macao 
they have two seminaries, eight European missionaries, and one 
thousand converts. « 

Italian mission, four Europeim missionaries, thirty thousand 
.converts. 

Spanish mission, one bishop, two European missionaries, -and 
•thirty-five thousand converts. 
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of “ carnal weapons,” in the early part of his carder, 
he is exceedingly popular among the military, and 
represented as a valuable assistant in war. When the 
Dutch attacked the place, it is said by many, that he 
appeared in the air, and routed the invaders ; others 
ascribe the victory to the timely aid of John the Bap- 
tist, the battle having occurred upon his day. The 
Portuguese government allow 8t. Antonio the pay of 
captain, and honor him with, or require from him in 
return, an annual feast of thirteen days’ continuance. 
According to my informant, wlio is one of their num- 
ber, and has frequently participated in the festivities 
of' the season, they suppose it !)y no means inconsi.s- 
tent with the pleasure of tlic saint to indulge in ex- 
cesses, which set at defianee all the laws of tempe- 
rance, and, bring their religion in discredit among 
their heathen neighbors. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how gros.ser ideas of idolatry could exist, than 
those which prompt some of the acts of their devotion 
to this deified hero. 'Pl'.ey are not satis fud with 
“ bowing down before the graven image but not ad- 
mitting the very heathen’s distinction, I should say 
his professed distinction between the deity and his 
representation, they carry the figure in procession, 
with military pomp, to make an annual visit to the 
image of St. Francis, presiding at another church. 

To the mind of one, who feels an interest in the 
conversion of the world, it is a painful circumstance, 
that the only spot under European control, in the 
wholo empire of China, should exhibit to the heathen 
the most gross and absurd notions of that holy reli- 
gion, whose name they attach to their worse than Fh- 
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gall abominations. Macao and Manilla, on the island 
of Luzon, wliicli are among the most advantageous 
frcign posts for Chinese missions, are subject to a 
po’.vfr, and exert au influence which have, the double 
tendency of keeping the true light from entering, and 
of prejudicing the minds of the heathen against it, 
sliould it penetrate. The .same anti-christian influ- 
c;ico prevails in the Chinc.se island of Hainan, where 
it is .said t!ia Catholic religion is still quite prevalent ; 
and in m.my of the adjacent kingdoms on the west 
and soulii, where tlie language i.s best known, and the 
intercourse with China most frcriucnt. 

Japan, o!i the cast, has been arrayed as powerfully 
against the religion of the cross, as Satanic malice 
could desire ; so that by means of this spurious faith, 
tile great enemy of Clod and rnan has attempted to 
rai.5e impregnable barriers against the introduction of 
the gospel into CJiina. JJut how vain the policy and 
forces of hell, though intimidating to the faithless mind 
of man, to resist tlie power and wisdom which sliall 
soon be brought to bear against them. Hvery difli- 
oulty of the kind shonld but simplify and strengthen 
our faith in that word, which is pledged to destroy 
tlijin all, and the striking and speedy accomplishment 
of which, shall doubtless be a subject of admiration 
and gratlliKle, to all the followers of Christ. 

In the town and immediate vicinity of Macao, are 
several ('hinese tomjdos, to which a few priests of tlie 
Ihullia sect are attached. The most remarkable one 
is sitnalcd on the south-west side of the tow;i. It 
. consists of a number of small buildings on the acclivi- 
ty of a steep hill, grouped in a fanciful manner, with 
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kirge upright rocks and overhanging trees. . 
rough lines of nature^ and the polish of art, are blend- 
ed hi striking contrast, in this grotesque form of pagan- 
superstition.^ The principal part of the time unoccu ' 
pied in our excursions, was agreeably passed in the 
family of Dr. Morrison, who had left the place but n 
few days before our arrival. We were happy to learn, 
that the Doctor had the recent gratification of bapti- 
zing another native convert. The English Factory, 
during their semi-annual residence here, are allowed 
to have service performed by their cliaplain, and Dr, 
Morrison is not prevented from holding a religious ex- 
ercise, every Sabbath, in his own dwelling. 

On the morning of the 28th, wc left this pleasant re- 
treat, and, wafted by a fresh breeze, readied the ship 
about noon. As each had expected that some of the 
rest would cater for our breakfast, we were obliL^ecl to 
satisfy a craving appetite upon the boiled rice and 
salted cabbage of our temperate boatmen. On our ar- 
rival, we found that a small European vessel had been 
sent for us, from Canton, but owing to tlie uncertain- 
ty of our return, had sailed. The event left us to the 
choice of remaining a number of days in the shij>. in 
this cold and rainy season,, or of venturing in a native 
^^fast boat,” against one of their barbarous prohibitions 
We soon decided on the latter alternative, and left the 
ship in the twilight of evening. We were obliged to 
pass the night in an apartment fitted uji for the lodg- 
ings of the boatmen, and the residence of their gods. 
A grojip of small gilded images, seated in a shrine, 
decorated with colored paper, occupied one corner, 
and received the homage of the crew. Before the. 
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sliritie all incense stick of fragrant sandai-wood was 
kept 'lighted, and a lamp burning. The cabin, in 
which the idols, part of the crew, ourselves, and bag- 
gage were stowed, was so low that we could barely 
sit upright. After changing position aS often as an 
opposing wind changed the course of our boat, wc 
found ourselves at day-break but a very short distance 
above the last fort. This was a point of safety, which 
t!ic men had toiled hard and silently to gain, before the 
light should expose us to those on shore. During 
tlic morning, though tiiey scrutinized with a good 
glass every object of suspicion, they appeared to place 
so much dependence upon the performance of their 
bri.rantino, and their own muscular assistance, as to 
dismiss all apprehension, and labor with much cheerful- 
ness. Indeed, as far aj wo* are capable of judging, 
liveliness is a prominent chara'cteristic of*the Chinese. 

!,ow lands, aiipropriatcd to the culture of rice, and 
ranges of liills, with no other verdure than a few scat- 
tering trees, made u]) the scenery, between our position 
at day-hroak, and V/humiwia. A few U'lnplcs appear- 
ed ill ditierent parts of the low lauds, and one of com- 
manding elevation crowned (he summit of a high hill. 

About the middle of the afternoon, wc reached 
Wliampoa, the principal anchorage for vessels enga- 
ged ill lawful traffic with China. A recent difficulty 
with the government had detained the stately ships 
employed in the service of tlic East India Company ; 
and their yearly llect, consisting of twenty vessels, or 
upwards, with those of other nations employed in the 
China trade, generally of the largest class, presented 
an array of naval magnificence unecpialed in any 
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other port. The number of seamen engaged in tfirr 
company’s service, and attached to the shipping in the 
harbor, varies but little from three thousand. What 
a congregation might be gathered from those who 
speak the English language, if the walls of national 
and ecclesiastical separation were entirely demolished, 
and if the custom of keeping holy the Lord’s day, 
were universally observed. 

The distance between Whampoa and Canton is 
about twelve miles. A strong opposing current kept 
us four hours on the way, and made it nine in the 
evenijig, before we arrived. For some time after we 
started, the light of day disclosed every remarkable 
object on land and water. Among the former ar<r 
large pagodas, towering in the air, and darkened ami 
mouldering with age. Two of them are situate d oii 
small eminences. “ high places," compared with the 
surrounding country, and like the hill-capped one be- 
low, they probably appear to a heathen's mind as tlie 
presiding genii of the place. They are nine stories 
in hight, of an octagonal form, with doors or niches 
on each side ot every story, and gradually ditninish - 
hig in circumference to the lop. Their sides and 
summits are partially covered with shrubs and herbage, 
springing from beds of earth, whicli it must have re- 
quired ages to collect, and consolidate. 

These towers were erected by the dcccudants of 
Dciiingis Khan, in the Yuen dynasty, during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. It was a prevalent 
superstition of the times, that they were effectual in 
vepressing demoniacal and noxious influences in the 
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surjounding country, and that tlieir efficacy was 
graduated by their hight. 

As might be expected, there is a great variety in 
the structure and internal arrangements of their boats- 
Tliosc intended for sea are too primitive’and clumsy 
to be any thing but the products of the earliest and 
dullest invention. The bow and stem arise to a great 
elevation, and present such a dangerous surface* to 
the wind, as to account for the numerous losses sus- 
tained every year. European improvements are dis- 
allowed. .Some of the small government barges dis- 
pliiy a dijgrec of taste and skill in construction, which 
forni strong contrast to the mass around them. The 
eoiisetjiience and curse of spiritual ignorance, alas, too 
cniunion where that ignorance is wilful, are apparent 
in niiiiiy of the boats decorated and furnished to decoy 
"Me ftinip/r.'' and lead him *• into paths in'clinin" un- 
to the fiend'' 

Wo had scarcely gained half our distance, when 

^ Sorrowing we bcheltt 

T)ic night come on, but'soon ilid night display 
More wonders than it veiled.” 

As the shades of evening darkened around us, great 
nuiiibers of lam|)s broke through the gloom, and ap- 
peared either nnigctl in rows, almost as far as the eye 
could reach, or changing their position, and varying 
the general aspect, according to the different directions 
of the moving vessels. The scene was more like 
magic, than reality, and calculated to awaken ideas, 
or call up visions, which seldom visit collected minds 
in wakeful hours. As we approached the cit3r; our 
progress became more interrupted by the crowds of 
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boats, and when wc arrived within a short distunpe ol' 
the landing place, such was their density tiiat fhe men 
were obliged to exchange their oars for short paddles, 
and work their way through whatever opening they 
could find or form. 

On Thursday, February, 25th, 1830, wo reached 
our ultimate destination, and were most kindly receiv- 
ed by C. N. Talbot, Estp, the consular agent,’' whoso 
father and brother hud been our fellow passengers, 
and to whose hos})italily we were comtuendid by our 
friends in America. Upon learnin'^ our arrival, wo 
were visited by Dr. Morrison, who, a.s might be ex- 
pected, welcomed fellow mi.ssionaries into t/iis long 
neglected field witli no ordinary joy. A career of 
more than two and twenty yoar’.s labor, under tin' 
many embarrassments and trial"', wliicli wore experi- 
enced, especially at first — without the jicnuanont a .- 
sistance of a single companion —and parlioulaily alu r 
the sentence of death begins to bo felt in a body shat- 
tered by toil and anxieties, might be suppe.sed asulii- 
cient preparative to the 'welcome reception of those 
whoso avowed object is the same, and who are ex- 
pected to find their highe.st interest in its promotion. 
Ffom many of the residents, and especially from tho.so 
of our own countrymen, to whom we had letters, we 
•soon enjoyed all those polite and kind attentions 
which are calculated to reconcile a stranger to an 
abode in foreign parts. 


* It is but jnstice to mention that myself and companion spent all 
our time in this house, and received every possible facility for the 
prosecution of our duties with the utmost readiness, and without the 
least expense. 
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CHINA — CANTON AND ITS VICINITY. 

I r may be acceptable to the reader, to interrupt tlie 
chain of events, as they occurred in chronological or- 
der. and present at the commencement a picture of 
Canton, and its vicinity. 

The city .stands upon the nbrth bank of the Choo- 
keang or Pearl river, nearly eighty miles from the sea. 
Its site is almost a perfect level j it is boupded in the 
rear by a ramre of naked, uninteresting hills. Inclu- 
ding the river and neighborhood, the population has 
been estimated at from a million to fifteen hundred 
thousand. The city itselJ^ is surrounded by walls, 
within which the stranger is not allowed to enter; 
tJie suburbs or niiwallcd town, probably of equal extent 
and popnlousncss, is accessible to foreigners. Thev'c 
is nothing in the locality of the place, the arrange- 
ment of its streets, or the .style of its buildings, cal- 
Ciliated to call forth the admiration of the visitor. 
The scene, it is true, affords abundant interest to the 
stranger ; but it is the exclusive interest of novelty, 
and soon leaves the mind without an agreeable recol- 
lection. The houses are generally low, narrow^ and 
exceedingly compact. Some of the factories or hongs, 
especially those occupied by the tea-merchants, are 
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immensely spacious, and contain a vast iliin,.6ei of 
compartments ; but you arc obliijcd to enter them be- 
fore you can determine their locality, as there is no- 
thinjj in external appearance to disliny;uiah tliom Irom 
the dense mass of buildings with which they are en- 
vironed. 

The width of the streets varies from al.'out fifteen 
to three feet, measuring from house to liouse, and the 
ni-'dium proportion of the city would probably not ex- 
ceed eight feet. In passing through even the inisincss 
districts, I liavo freipieutly extended my arm-;, and 
reached tlic opposite houses. Tlie princij al striets 
arc occupied by merchants and mechanics, and their 
siiops are so constructed as to open in front, and cx- 
l>jse their contents to the observation of t!ie jiasscnger. 
I’o.M'd'!, with large painted or gilded characters, iu- 
t'.-nded as sign-;, are placed before eacii door, atal. 
facing the direction of the .strec!, co'istitiite its luovt 
ornaui'aif'd ol'jects. 'The natives of (.aiihon c;in fnr- 

iii.di von with the n imes of more tiiau tiOi) streets in 
•» > 

tin city. These are principally short ant) crooked, 
aUiioiiglt some of tiiom extend to a great lengtli. 
They are all /lagged with stone, cliielly graiiile. 

Trad, are generally found in clos..* viciiiity. Tiie 
diderent cia.sst;s of imchaiiics bind tiiemselves to cer- 
’tain conventional regidations, and each parly has a 
public hall of tnoeliiig for consnltatiim. fi a.sting, and 
dramatic amnsements. In the maunfactori(;s of the 
city about 17, Oi)'.) pcfsou.s, iiicliuliiig women and chii- 
drerj, are employed in weaving silk.s ; 50,t)lti) are or- 
dinarily occupied iii the munnfaclurc of cloth, and up- 
wards of ill making shoes. 'Phe number of 
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liceiiseiQarbers is between 7 and 8000. There arc 
about 2000 persons who obtain a livelihood from the 
practice of medicine. And yet it is thoujj;ht by a wri- 
ter in the Chinc.se Ropp.sitory, that this laf|fc number 
includes only a fourth part of the mechanics and 
quacks of Canton. 'J’liosc articles most saleable to 
foreipier.s, arc broiurht to the .streets adjacent the Atc- 
tories. It is a matter of at least amusing interest, to 
examine the hetorogencous contents of many of these 
shop.s, and no less so, to find that the rpirit of the pro- 
pric'lor is still more accommoclating than his well 
stored house. If your search is not rewarded with 
ilie required article, you have only to iinpiire, and if 
uttaifialde any vrlierc, or by any mean.s, within your 
specified condition.s, you have rf’iitercd tlio right shop 
e.nd need proceed no farther. 

Economy of room, to the ex. lusiou of comfort, cen- 
vcnicncc or clcatiline.ss, appears the sole ol jocl in the 
lanc.s, where the women and children are kenneled. 
'I'liis is tlic only specimen of domestic life within the 
j'.llowed range ol' t!ic f ircigncr, and it is said that the 
families of j)ertons of considcrahio wealth are obliged 
•to exist under these eircurnstaiiccs. It requires a de- 
gree of courage and perseveranee to tliread the mazes 
of some of these alleys, and emerge into air and space, 
i'llbows and angles, of almost every name, formed by 
the blind corners of buildings, oppose the progress of 
the adventurer, and if he dare proceed, perplex him 
with their muUiplicit 5 \ At the corners of the streets 
afe wickets, which can be readily closed, and ^re 
well calculated to separate a rabble or confine a thief. 
These ore shut at night, and guarded by watchmen. 
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Jfotwithstanding the limited space bet'y^n the 
houses, the passage-way of the streets is in many places 
still more straightened by the stands of butchers, fish- 
mongers, fruiterers, hucksters, mechanics, quacks, and 
often by jugglers, story-tellers, and gamblers, with 
their attendants. As the articles exposed for sale in 
the streets are chiefly adapted to the necessities of the 
day, the extreme, to which the principle of accommo- 
dation is carried, furnishes a criterion of the pecunia- 
ry circmstances of the mass of the people. Poultry 
and fish are dissected into very minute portions. A 
quarter of a fowl, the head and neck, and frequently 
the entrails alone, are all to which their ability ex- 
tends. This of course is the luxury, and designed 
merely to give a relish to their ordinary and less ex- 
travagant fare. Vegetables, from their cheapness, arc 
so indispensable to the daily support of the connnu- 
uity, that they are exposed for sale in the streets in 
(he greatest profusion. Pumpkins, melons of various 
kinds, cucumbers, carrots, asparagus, gourds, squash- 
es, tomatoes, egg-plants, okers, and winter-cherry, be- 
sides many species of leguminous and cruciferous 
plants, are extensively cultivated in China. Put the 
display of teas in the shops is the most amusing. 
.The Chine.se, as is known, universally drink the black 
teas. These are sold, not simply according to their 
qualities, but according to the strength, which re- 
mains, after their virtues have been partially and of- 
ten principally extracted by less indigent purchasers. 

Fruit abounds in Canton. Indeed, those kinds in- 
digenous to temperate regions are of an inferior quali- 
ty, but the tropical varieties arrive at a high perfec- 







fe# species are common, which are desjg* 
nated by Chinese names, and probably peculiar to the 
empire. Among the fruits are oranges in the greatest 
variety and of the best qualities, lemons, 'shaddocks, 
pomegranates, grapes, peas, peaches, plums, ananas, 
bananas, mangoes, papaws, le-che, long-guen, or-lams, 
diospyrjis, loquat, long-hok, hwang‘pe, carambolas, 
custard apples, pine apples, citrons, figs, guavas, and 
olives. Chesnuts, walnuts, filberts, pignuts, almonds, 
and dates, are also common in the markets. 

licjsidc the vigilance and skill required in naviga- 
ting this channel, so narrowed and obstructed by the 
tmincrous articles referred to, it is necessary to com- 
fort and eleatiliness, to catch the warnings, and watch 
the motions of the porters, who .carry all moveable bo- 
dies U|X)U their shoulders, and who constitute no in- 
considerable portion of the moving multitude. Their 
burden is suspended to the ends or center of bamboos, 
according to its separability and weight, and trans- 
ferred, however bulky aud ponderous, to any distance, 
witli much dispatch. 

Such is the number of these laborers, that their 
•voices are constantly ringing in your ears, and such 
is the throng which opposes them, that their pro- 
gress depends alracst as much on their lungs as their 
muscles. 

One class, called by the Chinese, “ horses without 
tails,” address you in a more authoritative tone. 
These are the bearers of men of distinction and 
wealth, who generally appear abroad in sedan chairs, 
and ofien take up so much of the small streets with 

S 
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their vehicles, as to leave but a dangerou^^aise be< 
tvreen them and the houses. 

Among the objects most calculated to attract the 
attention and arouse the sympathies of the Christiau, 
are the indices of their moral debasement. Their 
temples are numerous, their gods without number. 
One or more idols are seated in state, in every tem- 
ple, while others, of probably inferior dignity and of- 
tice, are standing near. Some of these arc frightful 
looking figures ; all are gross in form, answering to 
their notions of bodily elegance, or rath'^r of bodily 
comfort, wliich appears to a Chiuanmn, of higher im- 
portance. The structure of tlie temple, as well as 
the number and arrangement of the images, depends 
upon the tenets of the .sect to which they belong. 

The three leading.sects in (.'hinaare known, in the 
Mandarin dialect, by the mames of .Too, Fuh, Tuou 
i. e., the Confucians, Uiiddhists, and the Taou. or 
Alchymic sect, •* the mystics of the heathen world m 
China.” 

The first and last originated in China, the other 
was introduced from India, soon after the Christian 
era, and, principally by means of the circalativn of 
tracts, has become the most prevalent superstition in 
the empire. In the year of our Lord (55, the Empe- 
ror Ming-te sent a deputation to India and invited the 
first priests of Budha to China. The Chinese histo- 
rians affirm that a dream informing him that the 
“holy one” was born in the west, is the reason, which 
induced him to send for disciples of this new faith. 
In one of the Chinese classic odes there was a pa^ 
sage which spoke, though in indefinite terms, of some 
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suclf(f<^iYi'. This was immediately quoted as corrob- 
orating the Emperor’s dream. Buddhism ww thus 
introduced into China, under the most auspicious cir- 
immstancos ; the priests were received with jopen arms 
by the court, and found an ample and open field in 
which to propagate their doctrines. It is remarkable 
that this event should have occurred so near the birth 
of flif ‘‘ lioly-onc.” if he were not the object of their 
searcli. The Huddhisls and Taou sect inculcate fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, decking the former in 
all the fdianns of sensuality and sloth, and represent- 
ing the latter by every horrid combination of bodily 
lorturc. 

[Notwitlistandiug all the admiration heaped upon 
< 'onfneius and his sy.slcui, by ignorance in the empire 
and inlidelity in more enlightened parts, tjiat philoso- 
pher confessed that he ‘‘ knew but little about the 
gods, and therefore preforred saying nothing on the 
subject.” Respecting tlic immortality of the soul, and 
us future retribution, he jidvauces not a sentiment. 
The common opinion of his followers is, that virtue is 
rewarded and vice punished in the individuals or in 
their posterity only on earth. They speak of the im- 
mortal principle, as “ annihilated,” “ melted,” “ scatter- 
ed,” at death. 

Of that class of men whom the Chinese denonn- 
natc sages, and of whom Confucius is considered the 
chief, — this philosopher has expressed himself in the 
following eulogistic strains : “ Perfection or sincerity 
i.s the way to heaven. To aim at it is the duty of 
man. The sincere hit the due medium without ef- 
fort,— -obtain it without thought, — and practice it spon- 
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taiieously. Such are the sages. It is onI^^V*nian 
possessing the virtues of the sages, who cm perfect 
his own nature. He who can perfect his own nature, 
can perfect jthe nature of other men ; he who can per- 
fect the nature of other men, can perfect the nature of 
things ; he who can perfect the nature of things, can 
assist heaven and earth in producing and nourishing 
things. When this is the case, he is united with 
hc.'.ven and earth so as to form a trinity. To be uni- 
ted with hcav'cn and earth, means to stand equal with 
heaven and earth. These are the actions of the man 
wlio is by nature perfect, and who needs not accpiiro 
perfection by study,’’ Such sentiments afford a strik- 
ing comment on the confession of Confucius, that lie 
knew but little of the gods. They forcibly illustrate 
the principle of all irreligion. To degrade Jehovah 
until he loses his supremacy and is confounded with 
his creation, or to exalt man until he can claim ccjuali- 
ty with his God, is the cause and tendency of every 
unchristian and anti-christjan system in the world. 

From one of the native books, it appears there are 
in China upwards of one thousand five hundred and 
sixty temples dedicated to Confucius. About sixty- 
two thousand victims, bullocks, pigs, sheep, deer, arc 
annually sacrificed, and twenty-seven thousand six 
hundred pieces of silk offered to the manes of the 
sage. This is the wisdom of the learned heathen^ 
who generally teach that death is annihilation,” and 
who sometimes affirm that there is neither “ God, an- 
gels, por spirits.” To whom, to what do they present 
these offerings ? Like many in Christian lands, these 
very persons show the insincerity of their professions 
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iu the plsspect of death. Then the priests of Budha* 
whom -they despise and ridicule in health, are called 
in to give the mind some support under jts dread, if 
not its consciousness of immortality. 

Beside the numerous temples in the city, small im- 
ages, answering to their notions of district gods, are 
placed in the corner of the streets, which receive the 
homage of the neighborhood. Not satisfied with 
these, every house has its family altar, either before 
the door or iu the principal room, frequently in both 
places. Those in front of the house are generally 
small alcoves iu a projecting platform, furnislied witli 
a few idols, or more commonly* with the Chinese writ- 
ten character, signifying CJod, or superior being. As 
vou walk out iu the evening." tite fumes of sandal- 
wood, of which their incense stick is made,* accost the 
senses in every direction, and their light affords a sub- 
stitute for dim lam])S in these narrow streets. These, 
with a few wax tapers, and one or two unmeaning 
bows of tlie person who prepares them, are the daily 
oficrings made to the images of China. 

The popular religion of China, if definable at all by 
limits or language, is probably made up of a combina- 
tion of tenets held by the different sects in the empire, 
with a mixture of notions and customs, which neither 
system originated, but which the votaries of each prac- 
tice. Among these customs, are sacrificing to the 
dead, and burning gold and silver paper, on religious 
cccasions. If there be anything, which to their minds 
hppears the most sacred of all observances, it is the 


* There are no priests attached to this sect 
8 * 
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former, if not both of these customs. their 

moral works enjoins the following practice ; 

“ While (parents are) alive, on going out of doors, 
inform them ; on returning, show them 3mur face. 
When dead, also when going abroad, mention it, (be- 
fore the tablet which thej’^set up in every house, at the 
decease of_ parents and relatives,) vvhen you return, 
keep a feast before' theni : serve them when dead, just 
fis when alive." 

The observance of the fifteenth day of the moon 
and of its full, is almost universal. With a people fond 
of sloth and addicted to sensuality, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that feast days should he popular, and 
their frequent recurrence welcome lo tliose who 
have the means of providing for them. Among the 
most prevalent of their doctrines, is the lJuddhistic no- 
tion of transmigration, which hangs “in terrorenf over 
the more sedate and thinking clas.s of the nation. Ac- 
cording to the excellent J)r. Milne,* “When we l)c- 
hold the best of the rulers of China, and the most en- 
lightened of her sages, (c. g. Confucius,) worshiping 
any god, or no god at all, just as suited time, place, and 
the taste of the age, what shall we think of their hearts, 
virtues, Jind productions? Can we suppose those sys- 
•tems capable of directing the bulk of the people to 
God, which left their authors to worship the heavens, 
and the earth, mountains and rivers, the gods of the 
kitchen and the spirits of the dead ?” “ The current 

of Chinese idolatry widened and deepened as it flow- 
ed, by the accession of tributary streams from West- 


* In his retro^ct of th« first t«n years of the Protestant inission 
to China, p. 38. 
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crn aii8>-Sastcrn Tartary. Most of the fonns of my- 
thology which make any figure in the page of histo- 
ry, now exist in China, except that th§ir indecent 
parts, and their direct tendency to injure human life, 
have been cut off. China has her Diana, her iEolus, 
her ('■ercs. licr Esculapius, her Mars, her Mercury, her 
Neptune, and her Pluto, as well as the western 'Pa- 
gans had. 'Po use their own expression, ‘ her gods 
are in number like the sands of Hang river.’ She has 
gods celestial, terrestrial and subterraneous — gods of 
the hills, of the valleys, of the woods, of the districts, 
of the family, of the shop, and of the kitchen. She 
adores the gods who arc supposed to preside over the 
thunder, the rain, the fire, over the grain, over births 
and deaths, and over the small-pox. She also wor- 
.ship.s the genii of the mountains, rivers,* lakes, and 
seas, together with birds, beasts and fishes." 

“Astrology, divination, gcomancy and necromancy, 
(. very where prevail ; sjiells and charms every one 
possesses.’’ 

As might be expected, the god of wealth is the most 
popular deity among the tradesmen and merchants. 
He is represented with a wedge of gold in one hand. 

On the door of their houses a figure is painted, 
which they call the god of the door. His protectioh 
is deemed of incalculable importance to the family. 
The inscription of his name is often employed as a 
substitute. 

There is scarcely any thing, which more immedi- 
’ately fixes the eye of a foreigner in the streets of Can- 
ton, than the puny feet and waddling gait of the fair 
sex. This strange freak of fashion must be seen to 
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be conceived. After such a distortion — s«di an ab- 
solute robbery, the term foot becomes a mi.snomcr. 
There is nothing left in its natural position : but the 
great toe, if great applies to such an object, while all 
the others arc wrested from their appointed locality 
and office, bent under the ball of the foot, and then 
made to answer the purpose of the solo. This nc- 
coiints for their painful gait. The ancle is not uni- 
formly enlarged : though it has this general appear- 
ance. If the C^hniere estimate bo correct, the small- 
est feet do not exceed three inches in length- proba- 
bly another inch ought to be added. Between this 
extreme of refinement 'and the ordinary dimensions 
of the human foot, there is every possible variety of 
size and sha))e in < 'hiiia. The custom of compressing 
the feet is not restricted to the highest circles, 'riie 
laws of fashion are rpiitc a.s imperious among th(‘ hea- 
tJien, a? in more enlightcnctl countries. Those who 
can obtain a subsistence without the necessity of 
much locomotion, are submitted to this barbarous tor- 
ture. The poverty of the mass is too excessive to ad- 
mit of a com))liance, although occasionally you find 
women in mendicant poverty tottering through the 
streets, in pursuit of their daily support. These it is 
said, have been reduced in pecuniary circumstances. 

The fraternity of beggars are objects of true com- 
passion, and thrust themselves into notice in Canton. 
This class is very numerous in China, and whether an 
indispensable requisite for office, or a necessary aigu- 
tnent to the sympathies of a Chinaman, there are* 
Very few exceptions to universal and total blindness. 
When alone, each one feels his way with a stick ; but 
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frequently, a number string themselves in a row, and 
depend upbh the sagacity of a blind leader, or the more 
favored eyes of a youthful guide. Tlie success of 
their application depends upon the skillful nise of bam' 
boo sticks, iron pans, musical instruments, and their 
own vocal powers ; and such is the force of custom, 
that when they enter a house, they are never expelled 
until their object is gained. It is policy not to be too 
hasty in acceding to their requests, otherwise the same 
g! ating ap{)lication is likely to bo forthwith repeated, 
by an instinctive successor, who never interrupts mu- 
sic. nor sulTcvs a long pause. Groups of them frequent- 
ly unite, and .sot up a concert of all their instruments 
in one [)lace. As you walk through the streets some 
day.s, there is scarcely a shop from which these sounds 
do not proceed. . , 

(>ne company sally forth at twilight, and go the 
rounds of some of the principal streets, contiguous to 
tlie factories, including the walk in front of the foreign 
buildings. Their applicatipn is usually chanted in 
mournful strains, and the whole region is made vocal 
with their loud and dissonant voices. A fJhinaman 
is stationed before the factories, ycleped “ king of the 
beggar.s,’' who preserves order among them in his do- 
minions. 

There is said to be an organized association of beg- 
gars, in Canton, consisting of about one thousand mem- 
bers, and bearing the epithet of “ The Heavenly Flow- 
er Society.” These pay a fee of admittance, bind 
themselves to certain rules, and when disobedient in- 
cufa severe penalty. The government recognizes a 
chief^ong them, who is made accountable for the 
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whole community. Still lower in the scale of human 
degradation, are a few of the most loathsouS^ and mis- 
erable beings I ci’^er beheld. With matted hair, bodies 
partially inrcrusted with dirt, and covered with vermin, 
and but a tattered mat to conceal their nakedness, they 
wander about, eating the rejected oifals of fish and ve- 
getables, and lodging on whatever heap of rubish they 
may stumble over when sleepy. Some of tlicm are 
outcast lepers, who are obliged by law to wear a pe- 
culiar hat and mat around the shoulders, to designate 
tiiem as objects of infection. — See Tjcviticns xiii. 45. 

Surrounded by the city, or the nnwallcd town, 
wiiich has been described, and in a line witli the river, 
are the buildings termed factories, which arc assianed 
tn the foreign rcsidi.uits in Canton. They arc sejm- 
rated froni-the shore, of the river, by the largest and 
almost the only open .sjiaee in the Aucinif j". The two 

o .‘cupied hy t!ie agents of the Dutch and English com- 
jKUiies, have extensive verandahs in front, and walks 
inclosed by high walls to the water’s edge. Most of 
them are built in a row, and extend probably one hun- 
dred yards in front. A street and a large projecting 
building, occupied hy one of the hong merchants, seji- 
arates this row from others, known by the name of the 
Prench and Dani.sh factories. All the factories extend 
in block.s, to an irregular depth, and are separately oc- 
cupied by merchants and visitors. The communica- 
tion is an avenue, generally through the lower story 
of each, or between distinct compartments. Tfie ap- 
pearance of these buildings is quite imposing, espf^iah 
iy in contrast with the neighborhood. r ' 

The open space before the factories is the 
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vous of multitudes of the natives, who assemble daily 
to transact "business, gratify curiosity, or murder tiqie. 
It is level, for a short distance, beyond which it stretch- 
es over a large pile of rubbish, deposited beje after the 
desolating fire of 1822 , and retained, notwithstanding 
numerous applications for its removal, as a lasting and 
growing nuisance to foreigners. 

As the morning opens upon this .scene, silence re- 
tires, and the cars of the stranger are assailed by a 
now and peculiar combination of sounds. Human 
voice.s of har.sh, drawling tones, cries of confined dog.s 
and cats, .screams of rouglily bandied poultry, notes of 
I'eathered songsters, some of them admirably gifted and 
trained, with, at times, an accom]>animent of very un- 
musical in.strumcnts. all unite in tliis inharmonious 
concert. 

The occupations of the tradesmen are varied. Meat, 
flsli, vegetables, fruit, drugs, manufactures, every thing 
saleable is brought to this general market. A nuni- 
ber convey their portable kjtchens hither, and prepare 
such dishes, as suit the palates and purses of this pro- 
miscuous concour.se. < )thers plant tlicir barber’s shop, 
or its nece.ss'ary apparatus, in a convenient place, and 
.spend tlioir leisure hours in lolling about, and conver- 
sation. Those who frequent the place for trade, are 
probably less numerous than the groups of idlers, who 
pas^their time in listening to stories, witnessing jug- 
gling tricks, attending the operations and lectures 
empirics, gaping at objects of novelty, and too fre- 
endeavoring to obtain each others money by 

When the crowd presses too closely upon any of 
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these exhibitors, they have the most liidicroUs and ef> 
fecttial mode of enlarging the circle. WitfT impertur- 
bable gravity, they draw from their pockets a cord) 
with a bullet attached to the end, and then closing 
their eyes, to exclude partiality, they whirl it around 
over their heads, gradually letting out the cord, and 
iijqreasing the rapidity, Until it comes whizzing before 
the faces of the intruders, and drives them back to the 
rcv^uired distance. 

When the sun is oppressive, the crowd retires, with 
the exception of the hucksters, who intercept his with- 
ering beams by temporary tilts. The erection of tents 
is a liberty not sanctioned by law, or rather contrary 
to the oral prohibitions of the petty oflicers, who have 
the scpiare in charge. Consequently when men of au- 
thority make their appearance, the scene suddenly 
changes. From the moment of alarnj, there is the 
most hasty dispatch, until every thing is removed that 
militates against their orders. Their exit appears to 
be regarded as the signal of relevation, and all things 
speedily revert to their former state. Such a show ol‘ 
.subjection, with real contempt for authority, when it 
opposes individual gain, is said to be a prominent fea- 
ture of the nation. 

.JThe projecting building referred to as the only one 
occupied by Chinamen, in the row, is so situat^, as 
to throw its shade as the sun declines, directly before 
the American hong or factory. This is the place of 
general concourse, from the middle of the afternoon 
until (evening, and the crowd being then most concen- 
trated, the clamor is quite deafening. Neither is Ihe 
darkness of night always attended with its appropriate 
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stillness, for though the rabble of the day disperses, 
there is 'ahother company, principally the coolies of 
the factories, who, With a few noisy cooks, anxious to 
apprise the neighborhood of their presen’ce, continue 
their conversations and engagements until a late hour. 

The insatiable curiosity of many, who appear daily 
before the factories, is both amusing and annoying. 
Groups of strangers frequently visit the square, and 
probably having formed no correct idea of the style of 
the buildings, and the appearance of foreigners, gaze 
upon every novel object with a fixedness of posture and 
vision, approaching to statues. If you expose your- 
self in the verandah, they generally stand in full view 
before it ; and if you walk in front of the buildings, 
they linger as near your track as possible, and con- 
tinue to stare as though riveted by a magic spell. 
Though tumultuous, there is in general very little con- 
tention among this concourse. The least appearance of 
an unlawful commotion calls forth a public officer, who 
resides for the purpose in full view, and is exceeding- 
ly efficient in quelling a riot, and scattering oflfenders. 
When occasion requires, he summons to his aid one 
or two lictors, who, armed with scourges, and appa- 
rently vested with discretionary power in their use, 
occasion a precipitant retreat. The guilty are 'fit- 
quently chased, and when caught, dragged along to 
the hall of justice, by their pendent cues, which are 
cruelly drawn over the front of the head, and made to 
press the face toward the ground. 

In surveying this mass of accountable beings, there 
are many points of great interest to attract the eye of 
Christian compassion and benevolence. Indepen- 

9 
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dently of the “ atheistic and hopeless” condition of 
all the heathen, there are facts of importance peculiar 
to this daily throng. Great numbers of them can 
read, and are attracted by every publication that meets 
their eyes. It is customary to paste up advertise- 
ments in the most public places of the square and the 
streets, and the groups generally found throughout the 
day gathered around them, show their eagerness to 
catch at every piece of information. Many of these 
hand-bills set forth the pretensions of quacks, and are 
often of such an immoral character, as prove that God 
has indeed “ given the people up to vile allections." 
who can endure them. 'What a place for the ope- 
rations of the press, sacred to the cause of the lie- 
deemer. 

Another .fact of interest is, that this daily muititude 
consists of persons from different parts of the interior, 
as well as the immediate vicinity. If business or 
pleasure brings them to the city, they can scarcely 
possess the characteristic .curiosity of the nation, if 
they return without a visit to ‘‘ the thirteen hongs,’' as 
the foreign buildings are universally designated. 

Though eligible on account of its situation. Can- 
ton is, in many respects, the least favorable position in 
tjv« - empire for the direct efforts of the missionary;. 
The jealous, exclusive policy of the government has 
subjected the foreigner to such restricted liberty of in- 
tercourse with the natives, that very little can be 
openly attempted for their benefit. A strange system 
of securityship has been imposed, by which every 
foreigner is so associated with the Chinese who reside 
in his family, or transact his business, that the latter 
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are held responsible for the good conduct of the for- 
mer. The fear of having the innocent suflfer by the 
hand of legalized oppresssion prevents the missionary 
from those aggressive measures whiclf’he would 
adopt, if the hazard of his own safety were the only 
result. Since the former edition of this journal, two 
attempts have been made to punish the native Chris- 
tians and their assistants, for printing and circulating 
the Christian books. One rule of action however, 
should nev'cr be forgotten by those who engage in 
works of beneficence for China — a formal petition is 
seldom accorded, however insignificant its object, while 
on the other hand many plans may be successfully 
prosecuted, if you ask no questions, and heed no con- 
sequences. The old adage is strictly applicable to 
China and other eastern countries, “ nothing venture, 
nothing gain.” 

The necessity of having the Scriptures translated, 
and other preparatory works of indispensable import- 
ance accomplished, have not only consumed the time 
of the senior missionary, but imposed upon him an 
obligation to leave experiments to those whose pre- 
sence could be more easily dispensed with — who have 
not the first toils of a mission before them. 

It has been mentioned that the Choo-keang^ -V 
Pearl river, runs in front of the factories, and forms 
the southern boundary of Canton. In passing to and 
from the shipping, I had a favorable opportunity for 
viewing the numerous boats, which on our arrival, 
were partially obscured by the shades of night. ‘The 
magic appearance of the first evening had principally 
yanished. Ignorant of the locality of the city, it was 
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quite evident that some of the lights on shore Iiad 
1^11 mistaken for those in the boats, and the level site 
of the city, for extensive water scenery. Yet enough 
remained to' attract and distract the attention, and to 
keep the mind in a glow of excitement. The boats 
are much more numerous abreast of the city, and op- 
posite the villages bordering on the river, than in the 
intervening waters. These are, for tlie most part, the 
residences of families ; and as the owners of many of 
them are employed on shore, they arc kept more sta- 
tionary than the others. This, however, is not so 
much the result of choice, or inability on the part of 
the women to manage their boats, as it is tlic want ol 
an adequate inducement to change their position. 
Even children of both sexes, as soon as they are 
capable of .assisting, .are taught to labor to the ex- 
tent of their strength ; so that the absence of the fa- 
ther and husband is no preventive to any undertaking, 
if sufficiently profitable. When the parties are depen- 
dent for a livelihood, upon the hire of their boats, the 
women appear to labor quite as diligently as the men ; 
by which means they acquire all the dexterity and en- 
durance, and I may add, coarseness, of which human na- 
ture is susceptible. It is not uncommon to see them tug- 
gjjjig at the oar, with an infant tied to their backs, and 
its head, if feeble, keeping time to the motion of tJic 
mother’s body. 

Such is the multitude and density of these dwell- 
ings in some favorite regions, that they often conceal 
a lai^ surface of the element on which they rest, and 
appear jumbled together in a solid mass. In other 
placiss they are arranged with contiguous sides, and 
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e^ctend from each shore, so as to leave about a third 
of the rivfer clear. Groups of them are often detach- 
ed from the land, and moored in regular rows ; afford- 
ing the facilities of communication among'themselves, 
and preventing intercourse with the shore. Beside 
these family boats, there are many others of much 
larger dimensions, which are employed in transfer- 
ring articles of commerce between different parts of 
the empire, and Canton. 

Transient vessels generally select the center of the 
river for an anchorage, and yielding to the force of a 
powerful current, range in the direction of the stream. 
Besides these clusters of vessels, there are numbers of 
insulated crafts, of different sizes, scattered in every 
direction, and etpially tending to obstruct the passage 
of the river. In fact, it is necessary to “keep a sharp 
look-out,” and to steer, in places, the most crooked 
course, to avoid the contact of stationary and moving 
boats. One class of these dwellings, and it comprises 
a large number, is composed of the sties of a degra- 
ded portion of the community, many of whom, it is 
said, arc early sold, by their inhuman parents, to per- 
petual infamy and wretchedness. These are distin- 
guished from all the rest, by the superior style of their 
structure and embellishments. 

It is a singular fact, that the Chinese look upon 
those who dwell in boats as a distinct race from them- 
selves. They consider them a low, alien people, and 
refuse to intermarry with them. Tradition says, that 
they came from outside the mouth of the river. ‘The 
grandfather of the present emperor was the first whj> 

•9 
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naturalized them. Before his time they were not per> 
mittcd to laud. 

Neither is the whole water population confined to 
floating: residences. Houses erected on piles, and su- 
perior to the ordinary influence of wind and tide, ex- 
tend, in some places, a considerable distance from the 
shore opposite to Canton. Between the villages, as 
has been stated, the boats are less numerous; but 
as might bo supposed, there are numbers constantly 
passing, besides many engaged in fishing, or whatever 
employment may offer along the shore. Their vessels 
of war indicate, either an amicable disposition, a friend- 
ly neighborhood, or a great deficiency of skill in na- 
val architecture. The strength of their materials 
would give them a defensive advantage ; but they ar« 
built on an antiquated .and clumsy model, and neitlicr 
calculated to contend with a tumultuous sea, nor to 
confront a modern foe. 

In connection with these, a number of galliots arc 
employed by government to defend the trade, and pre- 
vent the depredations of the ladrones, or pirates, by 
whom the rivers and coasts were formerly much in- 
fested. These are well built, and generally manned 
by as many rowers as can occupy the seats and em- 
ploy the oars with advantage. But alas ! though 
superstition, or old •custom^ has furnished them all 
with eyes ;* they appear capable of seeing but one ob- 
ject, and in the pursuit of that they stop not to inquire 
whether friend or foe suffers. All these unprincipled 
oflicqrs of government can be bribed, and that to the 


• Every Cbinete boat, of any sise, bas two large eyei painted- 
one on each side of tbe bow. 
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connivance and even prosecution of a traflic, (the 
opium trade,) which is not only interdicted by the 
laws of the country, but the destruction of its vital 
interests. 

Among these fluviatic tribes, every convenience of 
land as well as water, is enjoyed. Eatables, sacrifi- 
cial materials, and other articles of equal demand, are 
furnished to their hand; while barbers, play-actors, 
and all who can reap advantage by administering to 
their comfort or amusement, pursue the same system 
of mutual accommodation. 

'^riic appearance of the river is by no means an in- 
correct barometer, indicating especially those great 
changes in the atmosphere, which are subjects of ap- 
prehension to these experienced weather spies. The 
ditrerence between the water 'scenery in a fair day, 
and a storm, or the prospect of a gale, is very striking. 
One would scarcely believe, that the numbers which 
appear so thickly congregated in difierent parts of the 
river, in good weather, could crowd in the compass 
which confines them, when danger is feared. In 
times of apprehension, the river appears as clear as 
those of other countries its width is, of course, con- 
siderably contracted by the boats closely ranged along 
the shores. 

Of all the ditferent descriptions of craft, there are' 
Very few destitute of shrines, images, or some inscrip- 
tions, and the necessary apparatus for their daily of- 
ferings. Every morning and evening, and at what- 
ever season evils are deprecated, or special blessjngs 
Graved, they fly to their altar, apply a piece of conse- 
crated paper, oiled for die purpose, to the burning 
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lamp, or incense stick, and when it blazes throw it 
into the water, and bow to the imaginary spirit ol the 
deep. 

By a recent statement, the number of family boats 
subject to an annual tax, in the vicinity of Canton 
alone, is computed at fifty thousand ; while the larger 
vessels employed between Canton and Whampoa, are 
estimated at eighteen thousand more. INcither does 
this furnish an adequate view of the vast number of 
perishing idolaters, who inhabit the waters of this 
region. The amount is greatly swelled by the men 
employed in tlie largo canal boats, which ply between 
this port and different parts of the interior, and by the 
crews of the junks ernploj'^ed in the coasting trade, 
numbers of whicli are constantly lying in harbor. A 
communication is kept up between ('^anton and every 
part of tL*3 empire, and if the former maintain its com- 
mercial advantages, and receive from Christians the 
attention it merits, it must become one of the most im- 
portant mission stations in the world. 

One of the principal modes of recreation among 
foreigners, is rowing and sailing in small boats, Avhich 
they keep for the purpose. In tliese excursions, yoit 
are often obliged to pass through fleets of native craft, 
an^ thus you come in contact with crowds of persons 
fvho might be taught and furnished with books. It 
is true, they evince a shyness toward foreigners, which 
may be partially inspired by the officers of govern- 
ment ; but it is a question whether this might not be 
overpome by a little perseverance, and whether, when 
it had become a common practice, it would not cease 
to awaken suspicion. 
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July Gth. — Opposite to Canton is the island of Ho- 
uam, so calfed from its situation on “ the south side of 
the river.” A.s this is the only place in the vicinity, 
where country scenery can be enjoyed, we* have been 
in the habit of making it the scene of an occasional 
ramble. After passing through a number of narrow, 
filthy lanes, you emerge into an extensive champaign, 
and have the liberty of wandering as far as health or 
inclination dictates. 

The land is principally low — partially inundated 
by the tide waters, and devoted to the cultivation of 
rice, for which it is well adapted. Where its sur- 
face is not too level and saturated, it is arranged 
in terraces, and ifianled with ‘a great variety of ve- 
getables, ginger, a species of indigo, &c. The fields 
are divided by ridges, which aiKswer for walks, and 
arc generally flagged with a coarse granite. With 
the exception of a very few scattered houses, the farm- 
ers reside in villages, surrounded with walls. These 
villages we have often apprpached, though at times it 
has been necessary to avoid them, to keep without the 
reach of the stones and dirt, with which the boys oc- 
• casionally annoyed us. Almost every piece of rising 
ground is consecrated to the burial of the dead ; and 
the vast multitudes crowded together in these spacious 
cemeteries, proclaim the dominion of the king of ter- 
rors. We wore interested in the examination of the 
bridges thrown across the natural and artificial streams ; 
the strength of their materials, and firmness of their 
structure, appeared as though they had survived, and 
would long defy the waste of ages. Some of the slabs 
of granite were twenty-four feet in length. 
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But th« greatest object of curiosity is the large Pa- 
gan establishment, belonging to the sect of Budha. It 
is situated near tlie margin of the river, is enclosed by 
a wall, and includes within its limits an area of a num- 
ber of acres. As yon enter the gate, the eye is ar- 
rested by a few majestic banjans, which appear to have 
withstood the storms of centuries, and found a conge- 
nial soil witiiin these sacred precincts. Passing up a 
central walk, t!ie avenue leads through two buildings, 
a short distance apart, in each of which are seated col- 
lossal figures, intended as warders to the temple. Tlie 
countenance and attitude of some of tlicm, are intend- 
ed to express the deepest rage. A little farther are 
two buildings directly opposite to each other, to which 
flagged walk.s branch, off from the main avenue. 
These contain a number of famous military demi- 
gods ; one of wbich has been adopted as the patron 
deity of the reigning family. After this, you come 
successively to three large halls, interrupting the cen- 
tral walk, and containing .a variety of idols of different 
dimensions and appearances. In one of them arc seated 
three huge figures, de.signcd to illustrate the trine man- 
ifestations of Budlia. the pa.st, present, and future. 
Eighteen images, the disciples of Budha, are arranged 
on -each side of the hall. “The Manchou Tartar 
family, on the throne of China,” say its monarch.s, 
“ are these disciples of Budha, appearing again on the 
stage of the world, according to their ideas of the Me- 
temphsycosis.” 

]^ch of these principal halls contains a number of 
ornamental pillars. Their roofs are generally made 
to project, with the low and convpx sweep of primitive 
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architecture, and decorated with grotesque monsters, 
intended to <reprcscnt dragons and lions. 

Beside these principal buildings, there are others 
situated on each side of the inclosed space,. employed 
as cells for lodging, a dining apartment, idol halls, a 
printing room, pens for animals, and whatever is ne- 
cessary for the support of their worship and theni- 
solves. Their library coti tains books of many sizes 
and forms, chiefly prayers untranslated from the Pali, 
or sacred language. 

No free-will oflering to their gods is considered 
more acceptable than living domestic animals, lib- 
erally supported until death. Those are most carefully 
preserved and feasted, until choked with fat, or worn 
out with age. The eyes of some of tlie hogs are en- 
tirely concealed; a deep crevice .designates, the place 
of their interment. 

The whole number of priests belonging to the es- 
tablishment, is between one and two hundred. There 
is evidently a great distinction in rank among them. 
iSouie arc res[:ectable in appearance, and much re- 
spected — others are clothed in rags, and beg along the 
. streets of Canton. 

We saw about seventy engaged in their daily de- 
votions, in one of the largest halls. The youngest 
wjis perhaps twelve years of age, and the eldest pass-' 
mg threescore and ten. They were all dressed in 
their robes, and spent about an hour in droning their 
cabalistic words, aided and timed by the beat of metal 
vessels. During the hour, they passed through.thc 
different attitudes of kneeling, knocking their heads. 
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— the cords with which it is interwoven, frequently 
supplying the deficiency of its length. II is quite a 
comment on fashion — “ old custom,” as the Chinese 
term it— to associate with the popularity and preva- 
lence of the one here described, the recency of its date, 
and the reproach of its origin. Upon the Tartar con- 
qufest, not two ceiiluries ago, the Cliine.se were com- 
pelled to adopt this style of wearing their hair, as a 
mark of subjugation. .Many considered it such a dis- 
grace, that they jireferred losing their heads to their 
hair. Mow it has breop’e an ornaiueiit, and a mark 
of proud distinction. 

The girls wear the long jdait, according to the fash 
ion of the men, but do not shave the other parts of the 
head. After marriago, the hair is braided upon the 
head, and ‘decked with a profusion of flowers and jew- 
els, answering to the rank or mi'ans of the possessor. 
The ordinary style of dre.ss difl'ers but little in both 
sexes. It consists of loose pantaloons, and an o\er- 
garnient, or robe, varying in length from the knee to 
the ground, and with long dangling sleeves, which • 
liang almost a's low. Their girdles, like tho.se of the. 
Jews, frequently answer the purpose of pur.se.s. 'I’he- 
stocking has no reference to the shajic or size of the 
•limb, and the shoe has a thick, clmmy sole, turning up 
in front, and destitute of elasticity to aid the step. 
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CHINA CONTINTED. 

\ViTn these general remarks upon the country and 
its inliahitanl.s, we pass on to a few of those incidents 
which occurred at the time, and which will assist in 
forming an idea of a residence in China. Two facts, 
Jiowcver, must be borne in mind: the one is, that the 
writer did not immediately enter upon the duties of a 
foreign missionary, but devoted- the principal part of 
his time to those who spoke his own language at Can- 
ton and Whampoa. His first engagement was with 
the American Seamen’s Society. The second con- 
sideration is, that during lys residence at Canton he 
knew nothing of the language, and was consequently 
unable to avail himself of those opportunities of use- 
fulness, which were almost daily presented. This ac- 
counts for the dearth of that kind of intelligence which 
is found in most other missionary journals. 

March 1st. — Yesterday, (Sabbath,) pursuant to pub- 
lic notice, which is generally hung up on a small board 
before the factory, divine service was performed in the 
large room of the building in which we reside. This 
is the place where Dr. Morrison has been in the habit 
of preaching for the last two seasons. A chapel at- 
toched to the factory occupied by the English cojnpa- 
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ny, is also open every Sabbath morning, for the wor- 
ship of God. Besides these, Dr. M. has* a Chinese 
service every Lord’s day in his own room. 

Among .the number of our attendants was Ah-sce, a 
Cliinese, known to many in America, who spent seve- 
ral years in the United States — was partially educated 
at Cornwall, and publicly professed the Christian faith 
in New York. How far he has maintained liis Chris- 
tian integrity, I am unable to say. He is evidently 
familiar with “the speech of Canaan;” but there is 
reason to fear that his long separation from all religious 
soeiety and external restraints, has proved unfavorable 
to the progress of his personal piety. One argument 
against him is the distance he keeps from those who 
might be of the most service to him, and the apparent 
inditferencQ with which he regards the condition of 
his countrymen. Still, there is a danger of judging 
uncharitably, as very little is known of his private 
life. 

We met this evening at the room of Dr. M. for the 
monthly concert of prayer in behalf of missions. 
Though none were present but ourselves, it was grat- 
ifying to know that the voice of prayer, if begun by 
us, would not die, at least in the ears of the iiOrd, un 
til thousands in other lands swelled the petition, and 
foiled it almost “ the world around.” One fact en- 
couraged us with respect to the conversion of China. 
When the gospel gains access, according to human 
calculation, it must have a speedy and wide circula- 
tioHv There is no moral power to confront it. The 
religion of the empire is baseless. Nothing appears’ 
to support it but one vast scaffold of ignorance, which, 
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jt is believed, can withstand no shock, and when it 
yields, musyt bury the whole fabric in one common 
grave. 

March J.oth. — On Saturday, Capt, Lavender came 
to town with the intention of taking me with him in 
the afternoon, to Whampoa ; but a long continued 
shower prevented. Arose early on Sabbath morning, 
and reached the ship before breakfast. The Bethel 
flag soon waved in the breeze, and the silent invitation 
was answered by an unexpectedly large number from 
the two American vessels in port. 

This morning was spent in visiting two of the three 
islands contiguous to the shipping, and accessible to 
foreigners. '^I’hey are known In' the names of Wham- 
poa, French, and 1 lane’s Islands. Here, strangers enjoy 
tlic liberty of exercising their limbs, if they coniine 
themselves within certain limits, and of burying 
their dead, if th(!y comply M’ith the exorbitant de- 
mands of the avaricious and calculating proprietors. 
If a .sn/iicient number are associated, they may extend 
their ramble almost at pleasure; but the probability 
of defeat, or the fear of ptsrsonal injury, is the only 
certaiji security from an attack by the natives. The 
s'glitary adventurer is not always molested ; but it is 
always wise to decline the experiment, since the 
younger part of the community arc allowed by ‘ 
their parents to pelt him with stones and mud, and 
'''■ children of a larger growth” are not backward to 
take from his pockets, or even his person, whatever 
may tempt their avarice or take their fancy. A shprt 
time since, an imprudent stranger exposed himself to 
their .cupidity, and was robbed of his watch. 

10 * 
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It should not be concealed that the conduct of sail* 
ors, permitted to enjoy “liberty” on these, islands, has 
been highly offensive to the Chinese. Maddened by 
the fumes of a vile liquor, distilled from rice, and, it 
is said, mixed with poisonous ingredients, the crews 
of some of the ships have even gone to the extreme of 
sacrilege, assailing their very temples, and abusing 
th'eir gods. 

French island is a vast cemetery, where multitudes 
of natives and foreigners, await the morning of the 
resurrection. Here arc three groups of foreigners, 
occupying different places, though but a short dis- 
tance apart. The two most contiguous to the pre- 
sent anchorage are of .a recent date, and consist prin- 
cipally'^ of Americaii.s and Kjiglish. '^Plie tombs of tlie 
other are inscribed in dilleretii languages, and r(ffer 
you, witli a few exceptions, to the past century. The 
majority were cut off in the mortiing of life- -a solemn 
admonition to (lioutjhtIe.ss youth. It is unaecountabie 
that those who tail from the ships, however expert 
they may be at swimming, and even accustomed to 
exercise in this very river, .seldom arise to the surface, 
or are rescued from the grasp of death. fSome attri- 
bute it to an under current of resistless power ; bui 
those who arc in the habit of diving for pleasure, cx- 
‘ pcricnce no difficulty in arising to the surface. Many 
a mound is pointed out, where sleep the bodies of 
those who were healthy, gay, unapprehensive of their 
change, the very moment before it occurred. In the 
midst of cheerful conversation, there was an abrupt 
pause — a sudden plunge — an awful eternity. 

Those foreigners who die at Canton, are generally 
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interred on the island, and from appearances, the 
“ King oif Terrors” has been peculiarly triumphant 
during the last year. One of our party, who had just 
returned from a trading voyage, read tjic epitaph of 
two of his acquaintance, to whom /ke bade adieu one 
year ago in perfect health. The first intimations of 
their death he received with astonisment, when with- 
in a short distance of their mouldering remains. 

Hesidtjs the number of strangersf who have made 
tlicir grave in this heathen land? many of the hills 
arc repositories of deceased natives. ' The .sepulchers 
of the rich aud great are generally constructed of 
liewn stone, in a semi-circular, or horse-shoe form, 
corre.sponding in appearance, to the previous rank or 
circumstances of tlie “lowly tenant." t^omc of them 
are (piito ornamental to the’ hills OAcr whose sides 
and .summits they are .scattered. 

According to the superstitious custom of the Chi- 
ne.se, they have just been pa^'ing their annual visit to 
their departed r('lative.s, repairing the tombs, decora- 
ting the surrounding spot with colored papers, offering 
sacrifices to llieir manes, and attending to numerous 
riles, which they conceive to^)e becoming in the liv- 
^ing,- and not siin’dy gratifying to the dead, but quite 
necessary to their comfort. The more Avealthy, on 
these occasions, erect boofii’s on the hills, assemble 
their kindred, prepare a sumptuous entertainment, 
provide candles, incense, gold and silver paper, suits 
of clothes, and other articles,. which passing by the op- 
eration of fire into smoke, niey imagine pass intjo the 
• world of spirits. Then they kneel and pray to this 
effect, “We a muUitudo of children, grand-children, 
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and other descendants, now, on such a day, have 
come hither to worship at our ancestors’ tumuli ; we 
pray that by tlie protection of our ancestors, we may 
become, prosperous, and that tbcir descendants may be 
constantly supported.’’ At this season, the bones arc 
removed, it the body is supposed to occupy an inaus- 
picious place. Even those who profess to ))eli(!ve the 
doctrine ol' spiritual annihilation, or rneteniph.sycosis, 
are omong the most scrupulous in their ollerings to 
the dead. 

It aj^pcars to be a very prevalent sentiment, that the 
.spirit, or one of them, as they believe in a plurality, 
continues in the vicinity of the dispos.sc.ssod body, that 
the sympathy between them remains almost a.s perfect 
as before their separation, and that the comfort of the 
living ayent is materially afleett'd by the regard shown 
to it, or to Its decaying companion, by earthly rela- 
tives. 'Fhe idea of Jiaving none to sacrifice at their 
tombs, ami supply them with such things a.s they are 
supposed to need in the invisible state, is abhorrent to 
a Chinaman. 

One great inducerpent for keeping u]» thc.se cere- 
monies with so much li,p])aront zest, is the scene of 
feasting and revelry which ensues. If the descrip- 
tion applies with peculiar emphasis to any people in 
the world, “ whose God is their belly,” it does to the 
Chinese. It is the exhaustlcss theme of their conver- 
sation. “ Have you eaten,” is one of the most com- 
mon and polite salutations among them, and the re- 
putation of a good liver appears to excite both the en- 
ry and respect of their more restricted countrymen. 
We visited a sugar establishment on the island of 
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Whampoa. The simplicity and cheapness of the 
works were iiighly characteristic of Chinese taste and 
policy. The mill which expresses the liquor from 
the cano was composed of three vertical cylinders, 
made of a coarse granite, and with wooden cogs. 
The coppers, as boilers are termed in other sugar 
growing countries of less primitive predilections, were 
made of cast iron, which they have the art of redu- 
cing almost to the texture of common paper, and of 
welding, when cracked or broken, with entire facility 
and firmness. These wore arranged triangularly, and 
with little apparent regard to those pirinciples of gra- 
nulation which arc elsewhere ado|)tcd. That no- 
thing might reduce the quanftim of manual labor, 
where hands utid mouths arc so numerous, and wages 
so low, the mill was placed below: the level gf the boil- 
ers. and the licjuor carried in tubs, from the one to the 
other. As it altaiuod its eonsislence in each of these 
vessels, instead of being passed through a strainer into 
the next, it w^as transferred by hand to another part of 
the building, whi'iiec, after the process of filtration, it 
was returned to its appropriate caldron. 

, The workmen werti very civil and obliging. They 
gathered around, invited ns to gratify our curiosity 
and palates, and presuming on eipial libertie.', amused 
themselves in examining our pensons and dress. Eve-* 
ry article of apparel was scrutinized, and when the 
eye was not sulliciontly discriminating, the fingers 
were employed. Here again we have had repented 
opportunities of intercourse with the natives, and [ind 
We known the language, might have turned it to the 
best account. 
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March 20th. — Oiir attention has been frequently ar- 
rested by processions passing through ‘the streets. 
Sometimes they are the retinue of men of distinction, 
whose approach is announced by a herald beating a 
gong in a peculiar njanner, and who move about with 
all the display of badges, servants, and equestrian at- 
tendants, of which their civil or literary rank will ad- 
mit. The sumptuary laws of the empire forbid that 
parade of mere wealth, which is common in other 
countries, although the liberty of purchasing nominal 
titles and immunities, gives nearly as much import- 
ance to wealth, as though such a statute was not in 
existence. One thing, however, detracts trom that 
conscious security in his possessions, which tlie man 
of property eujoj^s under the laws of Christian lands. 
There are offices above the nominal rank, to whieli 
wealth can raise its po.s.sc.ssor, and these offices arc fre- 
quently filled with men, who, with the love of money 
and contempt of justice, so common in ('hina, can ge- 
nerally manage to .=tock their own coffers, at the ex- 
pense of their unprotected neigfibors. Occfisious can 
lx* seized upon, wlnne they exist, or feigmjd, where 
they have no existence, by the skillful management of 
which, tluisc officers of injustice can effect the mooi 
avaricious and nefarious purposes. 

But to return from this digre.ssion.- -Tfie proces- 
sions most worthy of remark, are either desigmsd for 
retigions, hymeniat, or funoraf occasions. Were it 
not for a few designating objects in one part of the 
train, it would be impossible for a stranger to deter- 
mine, wlicther it was designed to honor their gods, 
fefst the living, or gratify the dead. The appearance 
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of the attendants, the style of the music, the objects of 
ornament, and articles of feasting arc generally the 
same. 

Some of their burials exhibit a great show .of mourn- 
msf, lint as this is known to be the custom in China, 
and to 1)0 connected with otlier established usages, 
such as preserving the body of llie deceased, until the 
ordinary fountain of grief is stanched, and calling to 
llieir assistance “such as arc skillful ol laincntatiou. 

It fails to excite the sympathy of genuine sorrow. 
TIjo greatest (‘I'remony is made at the funeral oi a 
nareiit, wiien the mairest male ndalive walks immcdi- 

i. ' 

ately bi.'liitid the body, and is obliged lo be suiiporlcd 
in the pluvnzy of liis professed grief. 'The death ol 
a wif' is eonsidered a matter of niueii less importance. 
The husband, on tliat oceaaion, walks ii^ an erect 
jioslure, and witli an air of eoniparativc indifierenci'. 

Tlie mournin'; habit is something of a light brown, 
with a napkin of the same color, tied around the head. 
.Sackcloth is often worn ; thg monrttcr, if not too poor, 
keeps himself in (l.s'p retirement for a hnndred days : 
the beard ;ind luiir are allowed to grow^and other acts 
of clctiuliness and comfort are dispensed with, all of 
Y.ddch are designed to show the absorption of his j:rief. 
and eonsecpiently his estimate of the loss he hasws- 
taine'l. Among tlie Chinese, the death ol a lather or 
mother disqualifies a son for office for three years ; 
the Tartars mourn a hundred days. 

The bridal palanquin and paraphernalia, designate 
the marriage procession. The former is exceedingly 
gaudy, and I believe employed only on this occasion ; 
the latter is said to be the only dowry of the females.. It 
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consists of furniture, apparel, wines, eatables, and at 
times, boxes of money. Of course, the profusion and 
splendor vary, according to the capacity of the father’s 
purse and heart. The palanquin is generally attend- 
ed by a few females, the “handmaids” of the inclosed: 
but so closely is it sliut on every side, that you cannot 
by any contrivance catch a glimpse of the contents. 
The same ignorance is the misery of the bridegroom, 
when he beholds the vehicle a2>proaching, and n'flects 
that it contains tlie unknown companion of bis fu- 
ture life. 

To-day, the largest procession I have yet seen. 
od. Its object was religious, in commemoration of the 
birlh-day of one of 'their gods — probjibly a dcilied 
hero. To describe it, would bo diflictill, to mingine 
it the product of a rational mind, for any rational pur- 
I)ose, still more so ; but to believe! it the elfort of an 
immortal spirit to secure the favor of one who has the 
di.sposal of its eternal bappincs.s, almost impo.'Jsible. 

Among the objects which princij)ally attracted our 
attention, were small temples fantastically decorated 
and furnished with gilded images — j)ageants resem- 
blingopen palanquins, and filled with roasted pigs, orna- 
mented fruits, cakes and flowers — boys and girls gau’- 
dilyurrayed on horseback, the first children of wealthy 
parents, who represent official attendants upon the 
gods, the others holding the sacred vessels of their 
altars, and acting as priestesses — ^groups of lads on 
foot occupying different places in the train, and each 
company wearing a distinct uniform ; bands of musi- 
cioils, aged and young, with gongs, drums, tarn* 
cymbals, stringed and wind wtruments; be* 
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sides a large number of coolies, in almost every color 
and style of dress, each furnished with a religious tab- 
let, or object of ornament : the “ tout ensemble,” was 
not njili/cc the display, on a day of gciferral militia 
muster, in some of the populous towns in America, 
when the diflerent companies, arrayed in their pecul- 
iar iiiiirorm, down to the immartial ragamutUns,. as 
multiform in tlicir dress, as in their arms, join in one 
'n.'iiernl parade, and lend all that is imposing, at least 
in variety, to tli<' long drawn and ludicrous spectacle. 
Tiie reseiui)Ianco is even more striking, in the spirit, 
tlrm in tlic aj'-pt arnnee of tliese two motley groups, 
''ou'. jned !br ."-nch ditferent objects. If the Chinese 
li.id bet'll enraged at their deity., and intended this ns 
a pnlilic expression of their contempt, it would have 
li"(m more in ehavacter. Such is the phronzy of the 
Immaii itiiiid, witliout (he restraining and renewing 
powers of (he Holy Spirit. 

March ri.'jtii. -I)r. iiMorrison sent for ns this eve- 
iiijiiT, (o meet la-ang Afa at. his rooms. As is gene- 
rally known, lu! is among the first fruits of the mis- 
sion to China, ami if the promise respecting the Jews 
!)e applicable to the Chinese, and the multitude coni- 
jiri.'sing “the lump'’ be individually as holy as— 
first rruits, ’ avc may expect a glorious harvest, Ironi^ 
(Ids neglected part of the Savior’s vineyard. Since 
his conversion he lias been greatly persecuted, and is 
daily “ counted worthy to snlfer shame for His name.” 
Activ'c and undaunted in the service of his Master, he 
has been seized, imprisoned, spoiled of his goods, and 
scourged. His daily business, notwithstanding the 
rage of his etiemies, and the revilings of his friends, 
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is to preach and teach Jesus Christ, “ from house t<? 
house.” He appears to possess the spirit "of a martyr, 
and we have reason to hope, is prepared, if necessary, 
to meet a martyr's death. The feelings he expressed 
in welcoming missionaries to his benighted country, 
were awakened in us at the sight of one, in whom ap- 
peared so distinctly the image of the Savior. 

He read the tenth chapter of Luke in (,'hinesc, and 
explained with much propriety the passage, res})ccting 
the harvest and lal)(>rers. Tlie interview was closed 
by a solemn and earnest petition, in his own language, 
which before rising from our knees, was translated lor 
our edification, by Dr. M., and oifered to the same 
Lord over all.” It was mentioned that all his jirayers 
are so different from the set phraseology of the formal- 
ist, and so feelingly adapted to circumstances, that 
they carry with them the evidence of their origin 
and sincerity.* 

April 2d. — One of the most jiopular amu.senients in 
China, and one which quite forces itself upon your at- 
tention at this season, is the drama. If you walk 
abroad, and allow your eyes their wonted liberty, you 
are sure to see it ; if you remain at home, and allow 
yt^ut ears the same freedom, you will certainly h.ear 
it,*<5r its accompaniments. 

Stages are annually erected in the most public and 
spacious openings of the streets, and frequently on the 

f * Others have been .successively associated with Leang Afa, and 
his last report mentions that “there are upwards of ten of us, who, 
witlf one heart and united minds, continue to .serve the Lord, and 
practice the holy doctrines of the Gospel. Everv Sabbath day we 
assemble together, to praise the Savior for the mighty grace of the 
reumption.” 
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ground of wealthy citizens. When the exhibition is 
intended for* the amusement of the public, the expenses, 
it is said, arc defrayed by the inhabitants of that dis- 
trict. Tlie rich engage these actors for tlfe* entertain- 
ment of themselves and their families, to do honor to 
their guests, and at times simply to insure success in 
their temporal affairs, as they strangely associate pros- 
j)Lrity in business, with these and many other equally 
.silly porfonnances. These exhibitions are frequently 
intended for the honor and gratification of their god.s. 
'J'lie .squares lielonguig to some of the temples, are the 
places most commouH' selected, and the scenes arc at 
iiuif.s kept u[) for seven successive days and nights. 

The .sentiments they entertain of the objects of their 
adoration and tnist, may be gathered from the pieces 
introduced lor their amusement. Many of them are 
of a tragic character, founded upon ancient chronicles, 
and desigm-d to perpetuate the notable events of the 
empire. 'I'hat these should be grateful to the deified 
heroes, to whom the tcmjile.s arc dedicated, and who 
were the chief actors in the scenes described, is a na- 
tural conclusion. lJut what ideas must they possess 
of the moral character of the.se honored beii^^s, if they 
b*‘licve that their attempts at comedy, bulfoonV^a»nd 
gross obscenity, are acceptable and approved. 

The inconsistencies and puerilities, mentioned by 
writers, are. very glaring. How the spectators can 
not only endure such childish tricks, but admire them, 
must be a source of wonder to those who regard the 
nation as advanced bej’-ond the mere vaunt of superi- 
ority in taste and attainments. 

In our estimation, their music is deficient in evjSry 
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excellence of instrumental harmony. They are fond 
of sounds, and have a variety of instruments, and 
practice sufficiently to become proficients ; but cither 
all our ideas on the subject are wrong, or tliere is ve- 
ry little musical talent or taste in the nation. Their 
instruments arc in general, differently constructed from 
oins, and the musicians arc not unfrenuently lads, 
who appear in <1 grf>at measure to consult their own 
childish whims, in the manner and pauses of their 
perfonnances. In the music which is generally heard 
at their procc.’.sions, one is inclined to d(uil<t. v, hetin i 
any thing is aimed at beymnd mere noise, and ilieir 
most popular times, when performed by praeliced mi )j, 
have little in them that strikes pleasantly ujam ti.erar 
of any Imt Chinamen. , The gong is generally in'otiu- 
ced on every occasion which calls for music. ;‘iul 
there are many ceremonies, both in etiipietle and k!i 
gioii. in which if is considered the only api)ropi i,ii(‘ 
instrument. Its loud and vibratory soimd.v. aeeoriliiiy 
to the usual mode of beating it. though consideiid 
agreeable by some, appear to me to he on a par wilit 
tlie tones of a cracked boll, — scarcely so inellilhiou.-.. 

June ?.itii. — One of the amnial festivals ha-, lx eji 
ccl^bjstsd to-day, and the confusion of a holydae 
crowd, the noise of guns, crackers, gongs, and drums, 
arid the display of streamers and ornaments, of almost 
every gaudy color, have fatigued the sensiis and ren- 
dered the shades and silence of night, peculiarly grate- 
ful. The day commemorates the death of a states- 
man of high respectability, who, faithful to the office 
intfusted to him, was so sensitive to the slandcvons 
misrepresentations of his enemies. tl\at he threw him- 
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self into a river and was drowned. His name was 
Watune, and the event took place about two thousand 
three hundred years ago. 

There is a custom connected with the observance 
of this anniv'orsary, which proves a source both of 
amusement and danger, and with which the populace 
arc so captivated, that personal safety and legislative 
prohibitions are alike disregarded. They have long 
narrow shallops, curiously constructed for the occa- 
sion, w^ich they term dragon-boats, probably from 
tUcir serpent-like appearance, and with which they 
pretend to explore the rivers and creeks, for the un- 
discovered body of the statesman. These contain 
from sixty to one hundred mep, furnished with pad- 
dles, which they time to the beat of the gong and 
drum, and with which they drive them forward with 
great velocity. We have heard of no accident to-day, 
although not unfre<piently the scene closes with a 
tragedy. It is the custom to try the comparative speed 
of the boats, and intlamed with the spirit of rivalry 
and the fumes of samshoo,' they sometimes come in 
contact, and convert their paddles into weapons of 
death. Two years ago. beside ruuniu<r- o^vii a num- 
ber of boats, and drowning men and wom^^ one of 
them was upset, and eight(‘en perished. 

Various superstitious customs arc observed on tlii.s. 
day. The mechanics and shopkeepers suspend their 
labors, and too frequently indulge in feasting and 
licentiousness. 

August 9th, 1830. — After a visit of nearly three 
weeks at Macao, we are again bending our coursc^to- 
wards the scene of our present labors. A prison 

11 * 
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cepted, it would probably be difficult to find a better 
preparative for the enjoyment of verdant scenery, in- 
vigorating breezes, bodily recreation, and ladies’ socie- 
ty, than a residence at Canton. 

We engaged an English sail-boat manned with 
Lascars,* and favored with a fine breeze, in less than 
twenty-four hours reached our destination. The time 
ha.s passed rapidly and agreeably, between the im- 
provement of opportunities for usefulness, and the en- 
jojunent of advantages for health. In eoniieetion wilh 
tlic usual morning service, ordinarily condn(.<ed by 
Dr. Morrison, an evening lecture was also held at bi.-. 
house. The attendance much exceedt d exj)cctalion. 
though it was something of a novelty probably the 
first Protestant preaching ever attended on the l.on! '' 
dajr evening, in the enij)ire of China. Tliongli in it 
self of comparatively’ .small importance; it opens a de- 
lightful vista into the future, and di.sclo.'^es to the cyi 
of faith an extended scene of gutinning, attentlvt'. 
j'lai.sing multitude.s, filling the thousand temples of 
Jehovah which shall soon stud this land, and scaicely 
capable of realizing the moral night which .sliroud.s 
our pre.scnt I'ost of ob.scrvation, and lluough whicli 
nothing Mit the lamp of prophecy sheds the faint- 
es‘i r-^>? 

That such a prospect should be considered a wild 
fancy by a large proportion of mankind, who look on- 
ly at things as they appear, and overlook the determi- 
nation and ability of Jehovah to make them appear 
otherwise, cannot be wonderful to those who know 

—4 

** Lascars are native sailors from Bengal, or other parts of inHi« 
Prtper. 
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the inffuence of the senses upon the mind, and who 
could have seen the spectacle of idolatry which we 
witnessed during: our visit at Macao. 

As a remedy to the declension of trade and destruc- 
tion of fires, with which the nation has 6een recently 
visited, a famous geoinancer recommended the erection 
of a new temple, to be dedicated to tlic ‘-god of wealth, 
the god ol’ the north, and the god of lire.*’ A sub- 
scription was opened for the purpose, and the individ- 
ual coi/tributions varied from one to one thousand 
dolla tuT A spkndid pagan procession passed through 
the streets I'or ton successive days. It was composed, 
each day, of distinct classes of persons, l)elonging to 
a particular trade or neighbo;liood. Each partj' de- 
frayed their own (ixpouse.s, and from appearances aim- 
ed at ecli[».-.ing tla; pomj) of its predecessors. Being an 
object of e!ii;rossiiig interest, and not A-ery frequent oc- 
cnrreiict;, it t'ulisted among its attendants many per- 
sons from tlioso classes of the connnuuity which, it is 
said, seldom honor the gods with their presence. As 
usual; tiiere was a number ‘of bands of music, some of 
which were volunteer companies of respectability ; but 
never do I recollect to have hoard such '’•’■ating, deaf- 
euilig tones, from instruments designed human 
grhtificatioii or human endurance. 

Among the great variety of objects intended to giv« 
effect to some of the processions, Avere young girls, 
apparently standing in the air, at least Avith no other 
visible support than the decayed branch of a bush, 
held, by some, at arm’s length from the body, or fur- 
nishing to others a perch for their diminutive feet. V In 
the first instance, the branch appeared too feebl^to 
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sustain the weight of the body, even if the muscles of 
the arm were capable of such an eifort, and in (he 
other, it afforded no surface on which to balance the 
person, if the vehicle beneath had been stationary. 
The probability is, that there was a communication 
of wire, or something sufficiently tenuous and strong, 
painted in imitation of decayed branches, inclosing 
the’body and fastened to (he platform, which was car- 
ried beneath them. Their loose flowing robes M'ore 
well calculated to favor the illusion. { 

In one of (he processions was a large, hideoh"- .(hr. 
lire, made of painted paper, and designed to materi- 
alize their fancy of what they term •“ lung." or the 
dragon. This creature, or deity, or both, for their 
systems recognize no di.stinction, is supposed to exert 
a mighty influence in 'the regions of the air. it i.s 
thought to answer in .some respects, to the Python of 
the Greeks — certainly in the locality and prevalence 
of its dominions it is strikingly analogous to the 
‘•dragon, that old serpent” of the true faith. Its 
length Oi volume, which probably exceeded one hun- 
dred feet, was supported by a numter of men beneath, 
aud partly ;L’'ilh‘in it, who held it upon poles, and gave 
the hu^-:5ionster, as it passed, the sinuous motion of 
its 'gtfius. The day closed, or rather the night was 
spent, in the performance of plays before the temple. 
A temporary stage was erected for the occasion, and 
the court richly illuminated with clusters of glass 
chsmdeliers. Such is the solemnity and reasonable- 
ness of painim worship. 

M present we are returning in a large native boat, 
bf^rhat is termed the inside passage. Vast meadows, 
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intersected by rivers and creeks, and bounded by ir- 
regular ranges of naked hills, extend in some places 
as far as the eye can reach. These are all covered 
with paddy. What a beneficent provision*in these ex- 
tensive and irriguous lands for the rice-eating millions 
of China ! 

A light breeze bears us along, while village a^tcr 
village rises to view, and recedes in the distance. 
There is^very little in the general aspect of the country, 
or any^iAf its isolated objects, to awaken regret at the 
uiifibssibility ol' landing. The site of tiu.* villages is 
generally low and level; some of them arc flanked by 
hills. Siicr; (I to the gods and the dead, and all, at least 
throngli oiir pre.-amt niedium— -a heated atmo.'^pherc, 
and i.'ii.giiid eye>.— dc.stitiile of any attractions, or even 
an air <'1 comfort. The Imu-ses are geinyally small, 
built I'f stmie, mud. and liriek, aiid presenting in a 
group, ailuil nnilbnnity of appearance. 

(-'lumps oi" trees and patclie.s of verdure give a rural 
asjioci to some spots : the inargiu of the river in pla- 
ces is lined with fruit trees, principally the shadacli ; 
hut the po[)nlalion appear so poor, and their habits so 
filthy, tliat they neutralize all the attractions of the 
inaninuite hcaiitics around them. 

We were obliged to stop at Heong-shan, the principal 
village between Canton and Macao, where our passes 
and baggage were examined. Before the custom- 
house ollicers arrived, the water population crowded 
around us, and endeavored by all the force of panto- 
mimic argument to obtain our charities. Large nago- 
das surmounted the tops of some of the highest rails, 
and others of minor altitude, but generally upon \he 
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principal elevation in the vicinity, bring forcibly to 
mind the denounced idolatry of ancient days. How 
animating the prospect, when “ these high places shall 
be removed,'’ and “ the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established on the tops of these very moun- 
tains.” 

August 27th . — Within the j)ast week, we have vi- 
sited two of the dwellings of tlie hong nicrcliants, sit- 
uated in the village of Hainam. As speciincijis of the 
style of living among the most wealthy classeix^of the 
nation, they are interesting ; they consist, in general, 
of a group of buildings of different dimensions and 
compartments, covering a large area, and adorned with 
gardens and small lakes or ponds of water. Around 
the ponds and in them, were factitious rocks in slri- 
king imitation of nature, while the beautiful water lily, 
iSelumbium, spread its l)road leaves above and upon 
the surhice of the waters. With the exception ol’ a 
few detached retreats, these buildings are connected : 
but they branch off in various directions, and are ap- 
proached by small inclosetl avenues. The private 
apartments, accessible only by these narrow passage- 
ways, allo*>rof retirement to the family, and .secrecy 
for of carousal, even when the more public huHs 

are open for the reception of strangers. One suite of 
apartments is fitted up for the women, the other for 
guests. With one or two exceptions, the rooms are 
bgr no means spacious, but gaudily, and some of them 
richly furnished. The chairs and tables are large and 
masjfive, and almost every room has at least two couch- 
es, ^ith a table between them, designed for a luxurious 
iete a fete. 
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But the ornamental objects are the most attractive, 
tainted and intagliated walls, chandaliers, lamps, a 
variety of natural and artificial curiosities, and ancient 
relics, are displayed to as much advantage as possible. 
Some of the specimens of coin and ware, are very 
.'uiciont, and large vases, formerly used for idolatrous 
purposes, very costly. One of the rooms was fit^ted 
Up and furnished as a domestic chapel. Incense was 
burnt before a painted figure, intended to represent the 
^itelar deity of the house. We have referred to the 
euliYorn of putting up tablets in the houses, at the de- 
mise of parents and other near relatives. It is 
thought that one of the three spirits which their books 
as, sign to each person, abides hear this tablet, and is 
refreshed and gratified bv the otferings which are dailv 
made to it. 

The proprietor of one of the hou.ses invited us to 
the ceremony of burying his mother, wliich is to take 
place during the approaching week, 'fhe body has 
been preserved above ground for a year or more, and 
now, for the first time since her death, the precise 
place and hour of interment have presented themselves 
to the imaginations of the deceiving, and probably de- 
luded priests,* Our host mentioned that ondof die 
principal hong merchants had a number of his deceas- 
ed relatives unburied ; some of whom had been 
thirty years, waiting for the lingering, auspicious hour. 
This is Said to be contrary to the laws of the empire ; 


* The ceremony was aAerwards performed in a splendid maimer. 
Kindred, friends and spectators from all the surTounding country, Imet 
and offered sacrifices to the deceased. The expense incurred was pot 
less than ten thousand dollars. — Can. Register. 
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biU superstition has no law, especially when protected 
by the strong arm of pecuniary power. That many, 
who are guilty of this offense, have the same control 
of the law 'as the one referred to, is evident from the 
fact that in January, 1830, there were reported to be 
ten thousand coffined bodies in Canton, not interred.* 
,\ugust 31st, 1830. — Within the past week, the most 
giiudy pageants and brilliant illuminations have cheer- 
ed the darkness of the night. Ijarge boats, , adorned 
with variegated lamps, have passed the city iina long 
line, for a number of successive evenings. Those are 
fre<{uently marriage processions. The lights were ar- 
ranged in horizontal rows, around the Inills of the 
ve.ssels. at such distances as to combine the od’cct of a 
glowing sheet of flame, with that of iimumerahie in- 
laid gems. '00011 shedding a luster far more vivid and 
sparkling than their rich ground work. From tl'.ese 
rows tb.ere were others brancliing in dilferent direc- 
twns, and forming different figures. Tlie mnsic ac- 
companied, or rather silenced, by the crashing gong, 
was in striking contrast with the taste disjilaycd in 
gratifying the sense of vision, lint such sounds, tliey 
pretend, arc more grateful to their ears tlian the lim'st 
str8*ns't)f European harmony. 

Last evening a ceremony was porformc'd before the 
factories, which combined all the whims of supersti- 
tion, with some of the sacrificial rites observed of old, 
by divine appointment. A large quantity of tinsel 
paper, covered with a thin leaf of gold or silver, was 
con/!umed amidst rows of lamps and insense sticks, 


* Canton Register. 
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to supply the wants of departed spirits. This paper 
is cut or fopmed in imitation of houses, garments, se- 
dan-chairs, boats, horses, and whatever articles of ne- 
cessity or luxury, the deceased is supposod.to require. 
It is fancied that it passes by the process of fire into 
the world of spirits, and is there, ])y some unaccount- 
able means, converted into money, and wiiatever ob- 
jects arc demanded. “ '^Phe burning of paper (for reli- 
gious purposes) appears to have been adopted imme- 
^liatclyAifter the abolition of human sacrifices, on the 
fiViilii of (Jlie-h\vang-te, who died about one hundred 
and fifty years before Christ. He caused his domes- 
tics to be put to death and interred with him, to attend 
on him in a future state. At i)fesent, tlie consumption 
of paper, wliich is annually used on all religious oc- 
casions, is very considerable, and forms, an exten- 
sive branch of trade in <.'h"ina.” (ludo (.’hinese Glean- 
er, vol. ii. p. 36.) The real wardrobe is often consu- 
med for the same purpo.se. 

Under tlie intluence of a, kindred superstition, and 
one equally extravagant, it is customary for suicides 
and criminals to array themselves in tlieir best appa- 
rel, in the immediate pro.spect of death, believing that 
ilur .spirit appears in the invisible world, under .the 
same advantages of dress, as jlccked the body at the 
hour of separation. Besides these otferings, a table 
was spread, and supplied with meats, fruits and wine, 
no doubt originally intended for a feast upon a sacri- 
fice, but now perverted to the gross purpose of feeding 
the spirits of the departed. One of the most respect- 
able servants, arrayed in his best suit, kneeled bei’vre 

12 
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the table, poured out a libation of wine, and bowed 
his head to the ground a number of times ; then ta- 
king the offerings spread before him on the table, he 
threw a portion of the fruits to the waiting specta- 
tors, and passed the rest to the servants of the house.* 

For several days, service has been performed in a 
temporary building at the bead of China-street, by 
priests of the Ihulli sect. The stage on which they 
stood was elevated above the lieads of the people, and 
hung around with large paintings. ileforcv these 
figures, no doubt intended to represent their maTe'IiTru 
fenutle deities, the priests, arrayed in their pontificals, 
stood, and holding a paper in their hands, mumbled 
their orisons in a stylo that left no reason to wonder 
at the striking resemblance noticed by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, to “ the holy nianners’’ of their 
church. This ceremony is a grand annual mass, for 
the benefit of those souls that have no relatives to pray 
for their release from tnisery, and transition into happi- 
ness. It corresponds in tnaiiy most striking particu- 
lars to the “ manners” referred to, and i)robably had 
the same origin. 

September 21st. — For several days they have been 
prej^aring some of the principal streets for a fes- 
tival, in honor of the deity who presides over fire, and 
as a thank-offering, for preserving the city from its de- 
solations. lie is represented with a frightful counte- 


* When laughed at for their folly, and having the evidence of more 
thamone of the senses, that the oflerings remain, they will often pre- 
teof that the flavor, or at lea.st, tha*. such qualities of the food as nour* 
ishithe spirit, are extracted. 
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tciiance, and a long flaming beard. To-night, the 
noise of iflstruments and voices announced the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies, and summoned multi- 
tudes of .spectators to the scene. 

The principal street was arched over from the top 
of the houses, with cloth of such a texture, as to pre- 
vent the rain, wliich was falling at the time, frorai in- 
terrupting their engagensents. Beneath the arch-way 
were .su.spended glass chandeliers, variegated lamps, 
-cloth festoons of the most gaudy colors, small illumi- 
naied boats, furiiislied and peopled with a great varie- 
ty of other ornaments, all tastefully arranged, and 
glowing with a dazzling brilliance. .At each end of 
the street a .stage was erected, with carved or painted 
images in an alcove, and with. lighted tapers and orna- 
mented cakes standing before them. Musicians were 
seated on these stages, who accompanied their noisy 
instruments with a harsh vociferation. 'J'o amuse 
the crowd, or gratify the gmls, or both, men were en- 
gaged in exhibit ing leat.s-of manual and pedestrial 
dexterity. 

I'Voiu the noise of instruments and. voices, the cer- 
emonies or amnsoments must have, continued through 
the griiator ))art of the night. In extending my walk 
beyond the limits visited la.st evening. I found that a 
minibor of streets were arrayed in the same style as 
the one described. A splendid temple had been erect- 
ed at the intersection of tiiree of the streets, with a 
large stage, on which wore displayed a profusion of or- 
namental and sacred vases, with pictures, an altar, and 
tapers. The sides of this temporary pavilion, above 
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the heads of the crowd, were composed of severai 
stories filled with objects and images, ttepresentiiig 
land and water scenery, and depicting the martial 
feats of llieiT heroes, and the amusements of thoii 
gentry. Enclosed within a paling, were large figures, 
intended probably as representations of certain spe- 
cies. of men and beasts, but which have no originals 
ir nature. The frightrid distortions of countenance, 
by which the Chinese, no doubt, intend to. express 
something extremely magnanimous, or snjierhiin^i 
and especially the llamc-colored beard, marked out 
the principal image to be the object of their present 
devotions. 

The street running parallel with China-street, in 
many respects eclipsed the array of its rival, 'J'hrough 
the whole length of it were suspended from the arch 
way above, a great diversity of beautiful cars, con- 
taining male and female figures, decked in robes ol 
natural flowers. Had it not been for the heavy odor 
exhaled from these gay garments, it would searcelv 
have been suspected that they were not the jnodnei 
of delicate and lahoriems fingers. Even some of the 
old residents had always mistaken them for artificial 
decorations. 

The performance on the stage was coiuinued 
throughout the day, and swelled to almost a denleiiiug 
clangor in the beginning of the evening. The crowd 
became so dense in the street of flowers, that after 
toiling with difiicult progress, and descrying in the 
persective nothing but well-stowed heads. I halted for 
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a short time and returned. Before leaving this scene 
of confnsiop, I had a fair opportunity of judging of 
the merits of one of their popular ballad singers ; and 
though the opinion I had formed was far from being 
flattering to the powers and taste of Chinese vocalists. 
I certainly saw no reason to change it. Of all grim- 
aces and noises ever seen or hoard, nothing but the 
wildest bulfooury could ccpial this. He stretched his 
mouth to the utmost tension of its elastic muscles, 
^raised his voice to its most unnatural and grating key. 
-and after a nuiiibcu- of long-drawn shrieks and qua- 
vers, exerted it to a pitch as thrilling as though he 
felt determined to close eitlier his own lips or our cars 
in perpetual sileiici-. It was- necessary to hear the 
ellbrl, and see the listnuing concourse, to believe that 
such tortured facv's. and torturing sounds cotild ever 
bo endured. .Another one whom I unfortunately en- 
countered yesterday, left such a stamp of his ludicrou.s 
appearance upon my imagination, as 1 fear will haunt 
me for time to come. 

25tli. — 'I’liis morning, the fifth day from its com- 
mencement, the splendid scene closed. 'I’lie revel 
was kept up all the last night, and he who could gaze 
upotf the living mass which it assembled, especially 
after the laborer was released from bis daily task, and 
not feel the deepest comptissioti for the ignorance and 
infatuation of the nation, must himself be as truly 
pitiable as those whom he cannot pity. 

One of the most intelligent Chinamen mentioned, 
that a priest belonging to the temple of the god whose 
Intelage they thus gratefully acknowledged and ini- 

12 * 
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plored for the future, made it his business to go round, 
every day, and take notes of the manner i^ which the 
rites were conducted. At the close of the ceremonies, 
his observations were carefully written on one sheet, 
and passed into the invisible world for the informa 
tion of the god, “altogether such an one as them- 
selves.” 



CHAPTER V. 


C'EIINA CONTINfED. 

The (lurk places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

7'(j jrivo an adequate idea of the v'arious and com- 
plicated miseries existing in China, would till a vol- 
ume. Female inj’anticidc, wchave reason to believe, 
is very eominou. It is thought by some of the best 
Chinese seholai's, to be greatly .increased,^ if it were 
not produced, by their philo.sophical notions respect- 
ing the origin and continutince of all things. They 
believe that originally there was but one eternal prin- 
ciple, which was merely the first link of a great ma- 
terial chain, neither distinct from the universe, nor 
endued with any moral perfections. They represent 
this first cause — this first link of the chain, by a cir- 
cle ; 'but as they feel it difficult to account, from what 
they see in nature, for all the absurdities which pre- 
sent themselves, on the supposition of a simple homo- 
geneous body, acting on itself, they suppose that when 
the system of nature assumed its present form, tlie 
one eternal principle was divided, and became two 
powers, which is represented by a figure of a circle 
divided in two by a waving line across the center. 
(See Indo-Chinese Gleaner, vol. 3, p. 2.) On the reg- 
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ular action of these powers, the harmony of the uni- 
verse, both physical and moral, depends. , Excess or 
defect in either, deranges the system of nature, and 
introduces, disorder in the affairs of mankind. The 
one of themtliey consider to bo of the masculine gen- 
der, the otiier of the feminine, and the difference 
between the two they suppose as great as between the 
‘•'vis mobile’’ and the “vis inertia” of the old philo- 
sophers. 

To what extent the inhuman practice of infanti- 
cide prevails in (.'liina, we have no means of deter- 
mining. In the imperial city, after deducting more 
than one half for natural deaths, the number of ex- 
posed infants is, according to liarrow, about four thou- 
sand a year. 

Some of the scenes he witnessed while at I’ekin 
were almost incredible. iJefore the carts go around 
in the mornings to j>ick up the bodies of infants thrown 
in the streets -amounting to about four-and-twenty 
every night — dogs and swine are let loose upon 
them, 'I’hc bodies of those found arc carried to a 
common pit without the city walls, in which the liv- 
ing and the deatl are thrown together. 'J’his, howev- 
er, is a small proportion compared with other places. 

In some provinces, not one in three is suffered to 
live, and in others, as the writer has been infornic<l 
by the Chinese from those places, the difference be- 
tween the male and the female population is as one 
to ten. We believe the last statement applies only to 
the poorest parts of the empire. 

“ The most prevalent mode of perpetrating this 
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crime is by suffocation. A piece of paper, dipped in 
vinegar, is laid over the face of the child, so as to pre- 
vent respiration. It is said to be frequently done to 
the at^cd and nffiictcd, to cut the brittle i:hread of 
lifer 

Iiifanticido is almost exclusively limited to the fe- 
male sex ; and the condition of that class of tlie corn- 
inunity, when spared, is an evidence as well as cause, 
of the real barbarity and misery of the nation. 

A writer on (.'liina, after quoting a large portion of 
hue of their moral works on the inferiority and treat- 
ment of I'eniale-s. makes the following remarks : ‘‘ The 
V'ory depemaail anil degraded state of femiilts in (.'hi- 
na, may hi; jiartly seen from tliis extniet. They are. 
moreover, not allowed the confidence of their hus- 
bands, nor to sit at the table with them, nor to have a 
voice in domestic concerns, nor to visit the temples 
where the jnayers of the unfortimate are supposed to 
find access. Ileligion is denied them, liittle atten- 
tion .seems to be paid to the peculiar circumstances in 
W'hicli. as wives and mothers, they may be placed. 

‘ Rise ; run : work ; eat little ; spend Ijttle : be sdent ; 
keep onl of ‘sight ; olicy : bear; and rather bleed, 
'starve, and die. than dare to complain,’ is the genu- 
ine langintge of lh(‘ above extract. I’hongh fortunate- 
ly for them, humanity, common sense, and interest in 
many eases, jilead in their favor, and procure a relax- 
ation of the rigor of ethical and legislative restrictions, 
yet where such restrictions have the sanction both of 


Indo-Chinese Gleaner, vol. 3, p. 193. 
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public opinion and of supreme authority, how is it pos- 
sible to prevent thei^urtful operation on this tender 
half of human natum^* 

Without" education — crippled from infancy — close- 
ly immured —married without their consent — in some 
instances even sold by their parents — and often treated 
most unfeeling’ly by the relatives^ and the other wiv^s 
of their hnsbaiids; we cannot wonder at the frequent 
suicides amonjj them, of wliich we read, nor of their 
attempts to poison those hy whom all their liappines.- 
and hopes are spoiled. 

The poverty ol‘ the lower classes turns to tlu'ir ac- 
count, in the exemption it secures from the harharous 
custom of compressinti: the feet, and in the ii('C(‘ssity 
it enjoins of performimjf laborious work, and thus es- 
capiug’ thev iinprisonnu‘nt to which their superiors are 
doomed. J’^or the correction of these evils, and the 
Iiappiness of these rnisoralde l)einj^s, oiiirlit \V(? not to 
expect much from the irjthiencc and s(^lf-dfmyin:^^ la- 
bors of (Christian ladies ! 

But suflering- by the liand of cruelty is not eonrmed 
to the female sex, in China. In the present coiistitu 
tion of society, there is scarcely any stjcUrity for prop- 
erty or life in the empire. Some of tlie laws arc un- 
just, others perverted to the most nefarious purposes. 
The innocent are ofum made to suffer for and with 
the guilty, and the mandarines have it in their poweit 
to dispose of those beneath them, according to thcsfi 
pleasure. Hence the oppression and extortions ui|^ 
which the nation has long groaned. Ck^ntrary tojf 


♦ liido-Chinc.<^e Gleaner., 
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the laws of civilized lands, they consider each as 
guilty, who. might possibly be involved in a crime 
committed, until he proves his innocence. This ac- 
counts for that unreasonable and most cruel custom 
of cxaminiii" by torture. The innocent are thus 
fretpiently confounded with the guilty, or, if capable 
of resisting the dreadful temptation of accusing them- 
selves falsely, they are often made to sufler beyorid 
tile demerit of the criminal.* 

'Their modes of punishment, when guilt is proved, 
.‘iiul especially in criminal cases, are often shocking in 
the extreme. .Strangling and beheading are so com- 
mon, that .scarci'ly any notice is taken of them. “ More 
than one thoii.sand criminals siftfer death annually in 
the jirovince of t'anton. learned ( 'hine.se says, that 


* On every ocea.sit)n, ihcv torture l»y pullin" or twisliii" round the 
(the lortuivr previously rondeird liis lingers rough by a 

powder,) and cause thciii to kneel a htng while upon chains. They 
next employ what they call tkc handi/,^ hat\ (the breast, .-^rnall of the 
f»a(:k,and lci;s bent up, are fasteneil to three cros^-bur.s, which causes 
the person to kneel in great pain,) lift pfn rol's bcam^ (the prisoner is 
• raisetl from the ground by viimgs round the lingers and thumbs, sus- 
pended IVorn a supple transverse beam,) the rrjinhig fu mace, (lire is 
applied to the bo Iv,) and other implements, cxpres.se(l by other terms. 

these do not fofec confe.ssion, they double the cruelties, till the 
criminal faints, and is restored to life again, several times in a day. 
i'iisT>ners, unable to sustain these agonies, arc often compelled to sign 
a confession of crimes, of which, after death, many of them are pro- 
ved guiltless. The cruellies exercised by the local magistrates cannot 
be described ; and the various police runners arc equally ingenious 
in planning to enrich themselves. In criminal cases, as murder and 
robbery, in debts and aflrays, they endeavor to involve all who appear 
to have the slightest connexion with the matter, that they may obtain 
bribes from them for the purchase of their liberty. These petty offi- 
.4^rs load their captives with fetters, until they cannot stir an inch, and 
^0«se them only on receiving a large sum. Their .suderings are 
accumulated, until death is the consequence. — Indo-Chinese 
Cleaner, vol. 1. 
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a hundred, on an average, are put to death by law in 
the province every month.” 

“ In the close of 1816, there were in the various 
prisons of the Chinese empire, ten thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy criminals convicted of capital offen- 
ces, and awaiting the imperial order to carry into ef- 
fect the sentence of death. Some men, from their 
'sufferings in prison, which is generally so loafhsome 
and horrible a place, that it is called ‘‘ hell,” cannot 
support themselves in the position reeptired. At nigh: 
they are chained to inclined boards, on which they 
sleep. Cleanliness is neglected, and thc'ir dungeons 
become offensive and nnhealtlifnl in the highest de- 
gree. Money can procure some alleviation, and the 
prisoners of long standing, attack in tin; most ferocious 
manner, those unhapj)y persons who have newly en- 
tered. They seize them by the arms and legs, toss 
them, boat them, and bite them, to extort money from 
them.”* The most heinous offences are visited with 
inflictions of the most refined and exquisite cruelty. 
Crucifixion, cutting to pieces, every species of slow 
and painful execution is employed. 


* Gleaner. 



CHAPTER VI. 


CHINA, CONTINtTED. 

From the last date to the time of his departure, llie 
ournal of the writer is principally occupied with de^ 
tails of the religious services of his fellow-missionary 
and himself, among the residents at Canton, and the 
seamen at Whampoa. As Mr. Bridgman uniformly 
took part in all the public ■duties of the Sabbath, we 
were enabled to supply both pla'ces with very little in- 
terruption.* A transcript has been furnished to the 
American Seamen’s Society, and published. 

It may not be misplaced to repeat hero, that his ob- 
ject was to ascertain the practicability of having a sea- 
men’s chaplain stationed at this important mart of 
commerce, and that the short experiment fully ap- 
proved the benevolent plan. During this limited pe- 
riod, many facts of no ordinary interest occurred, which 
proclaimed the necessity of carrying on the work com- 
menced, and the readiness of a merciful Savior to bless 
the endeavor. 


♦ Besides the study of the language, which necessarily occupies 
much of Mr. B.’s time, he has about half a dozen promising Chinese 
lads under his instruction, who have been submitted by their parents 
4o his entire control, and dwell in the factory with him. One ot them 
is the son of Leang Afa. Let those interested in the convention of 
China, pray that these youths may become Christiansii and teachers of 
4heir countrymen. 

13 
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It is affecting to consider what multitudes, who 
leave their homes in health and hope, find a grave up- 
on these heathen shores. Numbers every season are 
buried from the shipping, and some of the most prom- 
ising in health, and prosperous in their calling, have 
been this year most unexpectedly summoned to their 
account. It was delightful to find many of different 
nafions, mingling in the worship of the same Lord 
over all, and so favorably impressed with the value of 
spiritual blessings, as to request that their respective' 
ships might be made the occasional chapel. 

The only thing necessary to make the station one 
of the most important, in foreign lands, is a perma- 
nent and commodious place of worship, where the 
rules of etiquette, or want of space, need prevent none 
from attending ; and where the chaplain may have 
every advantage in pursuing his uninterrupted labors. 

In connection with the claims of the maratime com- 
munity, there is a small population in Canton, who 
for more than half the yciw have no religious services. 
Gain being their paramount object, and having little 
or nothing to remind them of their religious interests, 
it may readily be supposed that such will not prove 
the most favorable representatives of the Christian 
world, and that the heathen will be but ill prepared by 
“ their good works which they shall behold, to glorify 
God in the day of visitation.” 

Besides the regular morning worship, a service was 
estahlished in the evening of the Lord’s day, at which 
It lajE^ and attentive congregation were generally 
pieseat. 

the subject of the greatest interest, cot)nii;(t(|ed 
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with this scene of exertion, is the conversion of China 
unto Him from whom she has revolted. Here is an 
object indeed, whose magnitude beggars description. 
The salvation of a whole empire, — the m»s> important 
empire upon earth, — itself more extensive than all Eu- 
rope, ancl containing about two fifths of earth’s entire 
population. Look where we may, beneath the wide 
expanse of tlio heavens, we can find no distinct enter- 
prise so laudable, so imperious, so inconceivable in its 
'results, as the con version of China. 

The real condition of her hundreds of millions, is 
but little understood.* Al'ith all her empty boast of 
perfection, and the vapid culogiums of her ignorant 
panegyrist.^, there is probably no other space upon 
earth so filled with real wretchedness as China. Her 
mild patriarchal government, is'a system»of injustice 
and opprc.ssion. J‘’rom the “ Dragon throne,” to the 
lowest menial in authority, self-aggrandizement is the 
reigning passion, — extortion and cruelty the means of 
its gratification. Tier plebian happiness is the com- ' 
bined result of poverty, virtual slavery and vice. 
I'liose who have had the best opportunities of judg- 
ing, give the Inost painful description of the indigence 
and depravity of the populace. The middling class, 
or those \Vho enjoy a competence, are a small minori- 
ty ; and they are often treated without justice or mer- 
cy, and if capable, are quite as unjust and merciless. 

♦ When we speak of the Chinese empire, we refer to all tliat terri- 
tory stretching between the Caspian sea on the west, and the Pacific 
on the east,— between Siberia on the north, and the China sea on the 
south. The most authentic census, taken in 1813, and published in 
the last statutes of the present dynasty, give a population of three hiut? 
ared ana sixty-two millions, 
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Even the appearance of happiness which captivates 
the stranger, must be mere show ; for consisting as it 
does in earthly possessions, there is very little in the 
laws, or their corrupt administration, to give it basis 
or perpetuity. 

It is true their literature is extensive : but how far 
it is calculated to elevate their character, or meliorate 
their condition, may be determined by the fact, that 
scarcely a subject of which they treat is understood, 
while the most important truths, the only ones wliiclw 
can improve the moral character of man. arc totally 
unknown. 

Their philosophy, history, and poetry, are so mixed 
up with the marvelous aud absurd, that with the ex- 
ception of the maxims of their sages, some ot which 
are excellent, there is nothing worth exploring in the 
whole field of their science. 

Thus the conversion of China, with all the bless- 
ings attendant upon Christianity, becomes an object 
of worldly philanthropy, .as well as of Christian be- 
nevolence. None whoso heart is not adamant, can 
gaze upon this. scene of distress without emotion. 

But how infinitely vast, — how worthy of all sacri- 
fice. — all hazard, — all experiment, — does the morar-el-, 
evatiou of this nation appear, when viewed in its con- 
nection with the Redeemer’s glory. Here is a triumph 
and a trophy for His victorious grace, — a gem, the 
purest and brightest which earth can offer, to deck 
His mediatorial crown ! With the eye of this gracious 
Being upon us, and His heart upon the solvation of 
those who have been promised Him, as His inherit’ 
ance, what can express our gratitude, — evince our dis’ 
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cipleship, — or display our allegiance and love, — if the 
conversion of China be not the object of our prayers, 
and plans, and utmost endeavors. 

For the present accomplishment of this under- 
taking, much, very much, may be done. 

‘IFaith, mighty faith, the promise sees. 

'Relies on that alone; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 

And says it shall be done.” 

Missionaries should be sent forth to every accessible 
place in the empire, and to every mart of her com- 
merce in tlic circumjacent seas. The coasts should 
be invaded, and the sea-ports entered, as they have 
been, and still are, by the undaunted genius of com- 
merce. Ev'ery opening should be searched out, — ev- 
ery tenable po.st occupied, — every lawful engagement 
subordinated,- every passport possessed. Others ha\'e 
entered, and gained their respective objects. Pagans, 
Jews. Mohammedans, Catholics, nominal Protestants, 
all have penetrated but those who were alone capable 
of benefiting the nation, and* alone commanded to haz- 
ard their lives in the attempt. 

Although there are many serious obstacles to the 
introduction of Christianity in China, there are also 
'the most valuable facilities inviting to the duty. En- 
ergy of mind and body is a characteristic of the na* 
tion. They are extremely inquisitive, — patient in re- 
search, — fond of literature, — free from the shackles of 
ca*/e, — and comparatively but little wedded to their 
systems of religion. 

^ These qualities added to the fact, that the Bible, 
and scores of excellent works have been translated m 

13 * 
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written in their own character, afford the greatest en- 
couragement to pray with expectation, and labor with 
confidence, for their spiritual welfare. 

The interesting voyages of Gutzlaff along the coast 
of China, which were made after the writer left Can- 
ton, have bronght to light a number of the most im- 
portant circumstances. Contrary to received opinions, 
th^y have shown that the natives arc fond of inter- 
course with foreigners, — that they have a high opin- 
ion of our medical skill, and that they receive Chris- 
tian books with the greatest avidity. These voyages* 
together with previous information, teach us that there 
are three direct ways of influencing China, occupy- 
ing the ports of comm9rce in the empire, accessible to 
all, — itinerating in ships along the coasts.— and supply- 
ing the marts to whicli the Chinese trade in the neigli- 
boring kingdoms and islands, with missionaries and 
pious physicians. In the last mentioned stations, ex- 
periment Juis proved that the missiomiry becomes 
known both to tJio.se whom lie meets abroad and their 
friends at home ; his disrntercsted and unpolitical ob- 
ject, is proved and approved : and his way thus pre- 
pared, when an opening may occur, to enter in and 
dwell among them. 

A fourth mode of disseminating the principles of 
.Christianity in China, was mentioned in the former 
edition of this book. At that time it was thought that 
mission stations might probably be established in the 
maratime cities and adjacent islands, at which the 
coasting vessels touch for traflic. ^o experiment had 
been made to destroy this hypothesis, — none, it is true, 
had comrerted it into a demonstration, — ^yet such was 
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the supposition of him who had enjoyed the best 
means of forming a correct opinion. 

In a recent attempt made by some of the missiona- 
ries and othens, to ascend one of the rivers of China, 
their boat was fired upon from shore, and some of the 
oarsmen were wounded. Such is the systematic op- 
position of government to intercourse with foreigners, 
— such the vigilance and determination manifested in 
debarring strangers and expelling intruders, that’we 
are obliged to abandon the hope, that foreign mission- 
aries would bo tolerated, at least for the present, in 
any other places but Canton a»ul Macao. Mr. Ste- 
v'cns, who accompanied the exjn'dition referred to, has 
cxprcs.sed the same opinion. Its probability is appa- 
rent at a moment’s retleclioji, and in this light we 
wish to have it regarded ; — nojie can pronounce it an 
undoubted verity. The dilhcfiltics in the way of 
evangelizing China, ought to be universally under- 
stood. If tlicy are di.sregarded by tlic churches, how 
can the pro})er agency lie ada()tcd, and the requisite 
faith exercised ? How long thi.s ojtposition to foreign 
intercourse may continue, or whether sonce daring 
s])irit.s may not be soon emjiloycd by their great Cap- 
tain to neutrfilize its ])ower, are (jucstions which can- 
not now bo decided, it is enough for us to know that 
those otfier means for sending the gospel into China, 
which have been mentioned, arc ellicient, and extend 
beyond the control of all the government officers in 
the country. 

But even if there were highways oirened through 
every part of the empire, there are none “shod with 
‘the preparation of the gospel of peace,” to travel them. 
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The few^ missionaries who have been sent out, are by 
no means equal to the duties of their own stations. 
Those who Iiave not been toiling for yeafs at the lan- 
guage are not qualified for such an undertaking, and 
the Christian world appears still to slumber over the 
claims and calls of these perishing millions. Admit- 
ting that every possibility of entering the country is 
precluded, there is preparatory work enough for hosts 
of laborers, and work which must be done, though the 
Emperor and every subject in his realm should unite 
theyr voices in imploring our aid. The language is 
to be mastered before anything of importance can be 
attempted ; and they who can give the greatest num- 
ber of years to its acqui.sition, are the best prepared to 
employ it to advantage. As the Chinese are a reading 
people, it is exceedingly important that they should bo 
made acquainted with many of those branches of gen- 
eral literature, which have the most beneficial inllii- 
ence. Of the history of other nations, and the geog- 
raphy of other countries, they are, with a very few 
exceptions, grossly ignorant. China, according to 
their notions, is the center and well nigh the sum 
of the world : the focus of all intellectual and moral 
light ; not only the glory of earth, but' the counter- 
part of heaven. Europe, for instance, is represented 
^s a small “outside island,” inhabited by a Yew thou- 
sands of merchants, who speak different languages, 
and maintain themselves principally by their trade 
with China. It is unnecessary to mention that the 
tendency of such sentiments is fatal to the introduction 
of all foreign infiuence, and until correct information 
be communicated through the medium of their own 
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language, this haughty contempt of foreign attain- 
ments and customs will probably continue. If works 
on all important subjects were sent forth, in every pos- 
sible form through the empire, the good effected would, 
in all probability, be invaluable. So that on any sup- 
position, missionaries ought to be on the ground, qual- 
ifying themselves for labor, and preparing the means 
by which they are to labor, availing themselves of hll 
the facilities which exist, and watching every provi- 
dential opening which may be presented. 

The nunii)er of missionaries has been increased 
since the autlior lidt this interesting country. About 
oighi have sailed from America to Join the Chinese 
mission. 'I'lic majority of tlie.-je will probably take 
up their residence, at least for the present, at Singa- 
pori'. In the approaching sining. another reinforce- 
ment of about the same iiiimhcr is expected to embark 
for South bktstorn Asia. Five of these are ministers 
of the Reformed Dutch church, and will jirocced to 
Java, or the neighboring island.s. 

But while we rejoice at the growing interest which 
the Lord is awakening lor this neglected empire, we 
are called to deplore the loss of him, in whose heart 
this interest appeared to commence, and by whose in- 
valuable lubors it has been greatly increased. It was 
the privilege of the writer and his fellow missionary,' 
to enjoy much of the society of the devoted and la- 
mented Morrison. The welcome he gave us to these 
heathen shores, we can never forget. His uniform 
kindness is equally vivid and grateful in our memo- 
ries. But there was something beyond the express- 
ions of alfoctionate interest in onr personal welfare, 
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with which the character of tliis excellent man is most 
strongly associated. From our first private interview, 
we saw in him “a man of God,” — “a workman that 
ueedeth not to be ashamed,” — “an embassador for 
Christ.” I remember the admiration and even sur- 
prise with which the deep devotion of his spirit was 
developed to my mind. Whether 1 liad feared that a 
solitary residence among the heatlien Iiad chilled his 
ardor, or whether 1 had formed no definite opinion of 
his religious character, and had taken the common 
standard by which to measure him, I cannot now re- 
call. But he soon discovered, especially in his more 
retired and ordinary pursuits, the power of that holy 
principle, which incited him to this work, — sustained 
him under its discouragements, — and brought him 
with honor through the part a.«signed him. Frc(|ncni- 
ly when we called to see him, it appeared ns though 
he bad just emerged from the glorious j)resenee of his 
Savior, Ilis face beamed with tenderness and benig- 
nity, and the fervor, — the liberty, — and the glow of 
spirits with which he bore ns with him to the presence 
of his Father, proved that prayer was his element, and 
“ the secret place of the Most High his abode.” A 
deep solemnity of mind, — an abiding impression of 
invisible realities, — a sense of entire dependence ana 
'unworthiness, — a constant conviction of the uncertain- 
ty of life, and an earnest desire to spend and be .spent 
for the salvation of a fallen world, appeared to make 
up the habitual emotions of his soul. To some who 
knew him slightly, he had the aspect of sternness and 
severity. We do not wish to represent him as superi- 
or to all the frailties and imperfections of his fallen 
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race ; but still we believe there were excellences of 
character predominant in him, to which very few at- 
tain, His missionary zeal lost none of its fkst ardor. 
It was in him stronger than death. Many waters 
could not quench it, neither could the floods drown it. 
The following short extract is from a letter addressed 
to me a few weeks previously to my leaving the east, 
and not long before his own transition to heaven. 
“ Mr. Bridgman has written to me about advising you 
to go home ; but you and your medical friend are the 
best judges of the expediency of such a measure. A 
missionari/'.'i home is at his post, in the scene of hi$ 
labors. Mp present feelwg island long has been, to 
prefer dying at my post in China, than living atcay 
from it, even in the land of my birth.” 

Honored saint ! he had his request ; and' when the 
last trumpet shall arouse his sleeping dust, with what 
triumphant joy will he find multitudes rising with 
him, who, through his instrumentality, had been pre- 
pared for the “ re:nirrection of the just.’’ To his be- 
reaved partner and beloved children, — to all the friends 

of his cause and his Savior, we would say, — 

• 

“ Weep not for the saint that ascends 
To partake of the jo)’s of the sky ; 

Weep not for the seraph that bends 
Willi the worshiping chorus on high. 

But weep for the mourners who stand 
By the grave of their brother in sadness ; 

And weep for the heathen, whose land 
Still must ’Wait for the day-spring of gladness,** 
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PASSAfJE TO JAVA. 

Uavin'c'. p'ctMvcd an invitation from Capt, Drum* 
iiioiul, to acct)in})any him in the II. C. ship Castle 
Jfiiiillny, to Java, whore he understood I was going, 
wo loft Canton at iniduiglit of December 28th, and 
proooodod in a large “ chop boat ’ to the ship, lying be- 
low the second bar. The Castle Ifiintley, though 
ratfier inferior in dimensions to some of the vessels in 
the same service, exceeds tliirtecn hundred tons in bur- 
den, carries twenty-si.x guns, and has a crew of one 
hundred and forty men. IJvcry ship of this kind af- 
fords scope for tlie most zealous chaplain ; and if, as 
in the prescsit inslanee, favored with the advice, the 
co-operation, .and the prayers of the commander, the 
jnovpect of success is highly animating. Whenever, 
tile weather admitted, we had divine service every 
.Sabbath morning, on deck, and every ev^ing in th6 
cuddy. A jiart of almost every day was^ent on the 
gun deck, among the crew, visiting the sick, instruct* 
ing the ignorant, and exhorting all to repent and be- 
lieve.” 

Having never been brought in such constant con- 
tact with a large number of Sailors, I had an excellent 
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opportunity of testing and correcting my previous 
opinions, respecting the best mode of profitable inter- 
course with them on ship board. 

A sailor, as all the world knows, is a strange being. 
Bluntness is one characteristic, and blnntncss, mingled 
with an earnest seriousness, must be employed to meet 
it. No time need be spent in any conversation pre- 
liminary to the subject of personal religion. It gen- 
erally leads to such remarks or coinjdaints from them, 
as will tend to defeat y^ur object, rather than i)ro- 
mote it. 

Disrespect, where there is no restraint upoi! them, 
and frc(picntly a shocking oath, or a loud avowal ol 
their conten)])! of your juesence and I'lirjiose. are at 
linst employed by a few of the more hardy spiiils. to 
show to their shijmiates their manly f upomn ity to re- 
ligious scruples - and probably to jiCAcnt you fruin 
intruding into their retirement, or difturliiiig lladr 
consciences. This, however, is seldom repealed, it' the 
case bo properly managed at the tiiiie. ],et them .-c*' 
that you arc dauntless -that all such obstacles, ill^l(■^ul 
of subduing, only animate you - instead of irritating, 
only soften y'our spirit into the deejs r .•onijae sicm - 
that you regard their salvation of iufiuile import a nee. 
and could weep at the enormity of their erimes, and 
the immiu^cc of their danger, and you will general 
ly find these bravadoes, in future, among the most def- 
erential and docile. If the challange or oath is as evi- 
dently intended for your cars, as for their companion.v, 
“rebuke them before all,” showing atthc same time, that 
yon have no wish to retaliate, or simply to ptu then! ‘ 
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to shame ; but to expose the exceeding guilt and mad- 
ness of such unprovoked rebellion against God. 

If you can make a sailor feel that his usual wick- 
edness and indiflereuce to duty can proceed from no- 
thing but ignorance, as wilful as it is profound, and 
that yon iuive no secular object in view in exhorting 
or instructing him, you have obtained a claim upon 
his c.ir. and a passport to his heart. When these first 
(liiliciiliies, whicli are the most apj)alling to those im- 
iicfiistoiiii’d to e.xertion among seamen, arc mastered, 
tilt' ])ecMiliarities of i:ases, must, as on siiore, indicate 
t!a-ir own in'atiiK-nt. 

l*rol)a!)!y no unvarying ])ian of systemalic ell’ort on 
ship-lioard can !)c adopted. 'Phis must depend upon 
til'- ilispo.-itioiis of the ollieers^ the regulations of the 
V'-'m I. and. in ;i measure, the iirclination.s.of the men. 
Ojijiorl'initios for private conversation may always be 
found, or created, and tracts and small practical works 
may be distriliuted, under almost all circumstances. 
lU'i'rj/ (iitii>laiii. In ftvamiih — crery misNionary to the 
h‘tilhni -f ffry trarelins^ Christian — shoitUl carry a 
lendiatr library v'ith theni. 

I’or till' gT<;atesi l)euefit of this class of men, we 
must look to those who labor among them in harbor. 
-As a sailor lias no circnmsjM-ction, no foreca.st, others 
should exercise these' jirinciples for liim. The crimps 
liave long availed themselves of the.se characteristic 
defects, and the conseipiences are too well known to 
be detailed. The boarding systems at home should be 
broken up -of course through the ellcct of counterac- 
*tion. There must be such a desperate invasion upon 
the usurped province of every crimp, as to leave him 
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110 means of subsistence, unless he abandons his in- 
human traffic in the souls and bodies of his> victims. 

The immense good which may and mnsi result 
from the conversion of this class of men, is best appre - 
ciated by those who have resided in foreign lands. Sai- 
lors generally prove a most serious detriment to all 
missionary etibrls, and .should they become subjects of 
religion themselves, instead of scattering firebrands, 
arrows and death," upon every heathen shore where 
they touch, they woidd liclp to sow '• the seed of 
eternal life,” even where missionaries have nevei 
traveled. 

Among the crew, w as a young man from New '\'oi k 
M'liom the captain pointed out as quite superior in ui- 
tellect to his shipmates. Jnit who, on account of the 
most glaring niiscondiict, had been jnihlicly flogged. 
I had frequent opportunities of conversing with him. 
and found him in a frame of mind, which ai)pear» d 
favorable to religious impressions. He desired to nr 
company me in any ea})acity, hut I did n(*t f(>el my- 
seU' at liberty to take him. iieilhor should 1 have di'cni 
ed the step prudenl under any circuin.stances, with 
the unccrtiiin prospect before me. 'I’he custom of 
sending boys of r«.s))ec,lahilily to sea, or c»f allowing 
them to follow their own roving di.sposition.s. and make 
a trial of this mode of lift;, is common, both in parts 
America and Great Britain. 

Having heard the opinion of many of diircrcnt na- 
tions, and in all the capacities of the merchant service, 
tile writer feels the more anxious to echo to the young 
and uninitiated, the voice of experience on this sub- 
ject. Though the topic has been one of frequent 
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conversation, he has met with none accustomed to 
ii^ood society, who, if they were compelled to continue 
this life, did not deplore the necessity. which bound 
them to it, and dissuade their childen and cflhers from 
onterinir upon it as a matter of choice. 

If th(! acquisitioji of wealth, or a simple liv'elihood 
be the object, probably none of the ordinary pursuit.s 
of lile, could prove less advanta"oous. The wa^es, 
if not inadcciuate to cuirent expenses, are most scan- 
tily proportioned to them, and even with the prospect 
of a speedy advancement, which few enjoy, and still 
fewer realize, the result is the same. The highest 
station, to a man of family, alfords a bare subsistence, 
and the liberty of a limited tri\dt'. genc'rally adds but 
very' little to the income. This, too, must be connect- 
ed with the necessity of being absent front his family 
more than three fourths of his time, deprived of the 
comforts and privileges of shore, and ex])OScdto daily 
trials, of which landsmen have no conception. 

'riic fact that so few cajttains of ships amass for- 
tunes, and the still more embarrassing truth to which 
allusion has been made, that scarcely^, any^ continue 
this line of life from choice, are sullicicnt to control 
the judgments of all who .are selectinc: their worldly 
occupations, and have the .advantages of the wide con- 
tinent of America hefore them. 

Sometimes a seaman's birth has been selected for a 
voyage or two, to improve the morals of the dissipated. 
Those who are lawless on hand, .are .sent to sea for sa- 
lutary discipline; but hero again, no plan could bo 
more subversive of its end. The ntixed society, com- 
posed generally of the lowest class of men, gathered 
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from different nations, and trained to difterent habits — 
the want of religion so prevalent among seamen — 
the unrestrained licentiousness of the mass — the tri- 
umphant detail of disgraceful conduct on shore, em- 
bellished by their own Avil, and set off by the most 
pithy vulgarisms and blasphemies they have ever heard 
— ^usually prove as fatal to every correct moral seii- 
tim'ent, as do the tar and grease, and dirt, the ele- 
ment of the forecastle, to all ideas of refinement and 
delicacy. 

To these general facts, it is pleasing to know there 
are exceptions. Wealth and })iely have been acquired 
at sea, and the latter is occasionally found among sai- 
lors; but alas ! the want of each is too common to 
encourage the hazardous experiment. 

A few days after leaving China, we made the coas! 
of Cochin-China, and saw as its most ))rominent ob- 
ject, something in appearance like a pagoda, towering 
on the summit of a high hill. Tlie distance was too 
great to define the object,, but we have since learned 
that it is a rock of this curious formation. 

Cochhi-Chiua is a kingdom of considerable import- 
ance. Including Tompiiu, and a jrart.of (Jumbojia, 
which are now annexed to it, it covers a large extent 
of country, and contains a hardy, tnergetic, and intel- 
ligent population. The Chinese language is well un- 
derstood by the inhabitants of Annum — the native ap- 
pellation of their own country— although they em- 
ploy another character, in common intercourse, which 
bears affinity to the ancient Chinese, or seal character. 
The Roman Catholics have long had a footing in this 
kingdom. They reckon about three hundred thou- 
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sand converts, tlie great majority being in Tonquin. 
Fonnerly they were high in favor at the court, but up 
on tlie death of the king, whom bisliop Adran brought 
over to France for education, their intlnencetdiininish- 
cd, and recently they have sulfered severe persecution. 
Those who have vi.sited (.'ochin-China for trade, give 
no favorable account of the honesty or liberality of the 
natives. 'J'liey are represented as rather cruel and 
intolerant, disposed to take advantage of strangers, 
and unfriendly to the admittance and re.sidence of 
foreigners among them. How far the latter may be 
the policy of government, as in China, we can only 
eonjt'cfure- but that many of those traits of charac- 
ter, which u nder them j)e.culiarly olfeiisive to Protest- 
ant strangt'rs, are produced, at least strengthened, by 
the intolerant spirit of Catholicism, there is strong 
rt'ason to believe. The nation maybe influenced and 
approached through Siam or Cambojia; or it might 
be henelited by more direct moans. The possibility 
of the latter can be ascertained OJily through the visit 
of a trading shij). 

AYe sjK'ul two days in procuring water and fuel, on 
the coast of ^Sumatra. During this time the passen- 
gers and ollicors amused themselves on shore, in walk- 
•jiig, shooting, picking shells, Ac. With the excep- 
tion of a few temporary huts, without inhabitant, therb 
was not a human v'cstige to be seen. Traces of ele- 
phants and deer, with an abundance of snipe and 
quails, proclaimed tlie wildness of the region ; while 
swarms of most voracious and adhesive insects fur- 
.nished a sufficient reason for the absence of man. It 
was remarkable that though nothing which indicated 
the presence of human beings could be discovered, yet 
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the last boat had scarcely put off from the sliore, betbro 
smoke began to ascend, and fires to glow, in the very 
place wo had left. ISear this very spot, a young mid- 
shipman, jbejonging to the (i’onipaiiy's service, was 
murdered a few yeans ago. lie had wandered a short 
distance from his [mrty, and in a momcrit vvn.s attack- 
ed by a number of native.s, and Iran.sfi.ved with a vol- 
ley of arrows. I’lie next morning we were visited 
by two or three small canoes, m.aiined by hallbiakcd, 
puny natives, bringing a few fowls to sell or barter. 

A feuv hours after leaving Sninalra. the ship was 
again riding at anchor abreast of .Angier. As soon 
as she was descried, boats were sent frenn the neigh- 
boring islands, with poultry, yams, fruit, birds, mon- 
keys, etc., all in great abundance, and al the most re- 
duced prices. 

The most striking peculiarity of the nativ'es. is the 
artificial shape and color of their teeth. They con- 
ceive it a mark of beauty, .some say of distinction from 
the brute creation, to pass a file horizontally over the 
center of the front teeth, giving to them the; form of a 
crescent, and then to stain them with a vegetable pre- 
paration, which often renders them as black iis jet. 
The appearance is ratiuT disgusting to a straiigea’, and 
the disagreeable effect is notdimini.shed by the general 
dustom among both scxe.s, of crnmmig their mouths 
with betel, cere, and tobacco - -the lattm' of which is 
left to protrude beyond the lips. This mi.xturc, as 
might be supposed, produces an action of the salivary 
glands, and the vicinity of their persons shows that 
they are regardless of the delicacy of any who may 
be near them. 
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A\(iiK\i is the point ol’ Java wlicro shij^s in the 
lavoraM<‘ inonsooiis pas'^, and j^iMK‘rally call lor sup- 
] I (>! wali‘r (ujd provisions. It is silnatod on a 
lav^c plain, adorned with extensive groves ot’ cocoa- 
nut tj('es, and llankcd hy an aiii]»hitli(,‘ater of the most 
diveu’sihed and j)ie(nre.s<|ne Jiills. • TIkj luxuriance ot 
tijii verdure mantling; every part of tlui plain, and deck- 
ing tli(? sloping sides and tlie suiuiuils of the liigh- 
lands -wilh a eharniing varitUy of lofty forests, and 
spreafling fields, produced th^? most favoraldc impros^ 
«iou of the ferlilily and heauty, for which the island 
is lamed . A small fort, a ISintii'alo or two, and a 
native villagi‘.staiid in dost* vicinity^ near the shore. 
As tliere is no hotel in the place, I went immediately 
to the n'.iidenei' of one of tlie Dutch gonllemcn. to 
whom I had loiters, and who received me with nuicli* 
kiudiioss. 

Supposing that I was anxious to proceed to Rata- 
via without delay, and being unable to provide a car- 
riage immediately, arrangements were made to have 

• I saw it twice, once during the rainy season. aAerwards in fine 
weather, and it scarcely appeared like the same place. 
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me transported on the shoulders of the natives, for 
the first twenty miles. The idea of being carried 
such a distance, in a confined chair, over bad roads, 
and throi'.'gh almost iiicossanl showers, would not have 
been agreeable, even had I known the native lan- 
guage, b(‘en familiar with the way, and ac<|uainted 
with the |)ersons on whose hospitality I was obliged 
to*tres])ass, for th " night. As my kind host had made 
every {)r(‘j)aralion, untler the evident ini})!ession that 
I could not delay, a) id there appeared to he no alterna- 
tive to a si)e(:dy deparlnre, at least without violating 
all the rules of [lolileness. I \vas on tie* [;oinl ot‘ ta- 
king my position in tiu‘ vtdiielii which, fioni ils sn‘ue> 
tnre must luivo ij(*en reeinnhcnl, wheii the eraek of a 
wliip and t!ic ratlliiiu* .<^1* wheels, aniainneed the aj>- 
proach of a more comfortahle eoiivi'yanee. ll pro- 
ved to he a govin'inaent coach, wldidi wa^’ hir- v! to 
travelers, and which would be ready the next day to 
convey me to [jata via. 

1 was struck with the limely inlerpo.^iiion of Provi- 
dence, and the more so, as 1 had scarcely dismissed 
from my mind iIk? r« c(;|j^ elion of siujilar cirinimstan- 
ces, wh(*n the most st asonahle and unexpeetod relief 
was experienced, and when comfort rath(‘r than neci s- 
sity, appeared to he consulted. It is hnt ofin favora- 
ble incident of a series, which connect the hours of 
earliest rcmemhrance with the present moment, many 
of which have been too sjiecial ever to ho forgotten. 

January 20, Batavia. --As the arrangements were 
not made as early as was first expected, I remained at 
Angier until yesterday morning. About seven, A. M; 
wo started with the expectation of proceeding forty 
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miles, being half the distance, and leaving the rest of 
the journey* for the light of the following day. We 
started, as is customary in Java, at full gallop, chan- 
ged iiorses every six miles, and notwithsttin&ing such 
a state of roads as fixed us in the mud two or three 
times, aeeomplislied the day’s journey by about 
two, P. M 

'Die face of the country was ccnisidorably varied 
with hill and dale, wildness and cultivation. All the 
io\v :ind level tracts of land were devoted to the culture 
oi’ riee, and some of tlu'se lields extended as far 
i!ie eye could it>:ieh. In al:iio-.t every part of the 
way, (he mdives ol' hoth sexes were lediorioiisly enga- 
L-ed. tdling the land with bufi'aloes, and traii-'plauting 
t!ie young grain from its original bed. Isueh had 
been tie' alnmdanno of rain since the wet sea’^oti coiu- 
menecsl, th;it all the low grounds were .sul)nierg;'d, and 
(lie laborer was obliged (o wade, often loan inconven- 
ient dep'd!, ill fn'lillmg his (as!;. 

AV'e ])as.-ed a nnnf> ‘r ol* villagi's, situated ou the 
'elevated rid ;-'.- o ' land, as far c.s could he di'covets.’d. 
(fur tlc'y are g.n wd'y cimceah'd in elnshn's of trees.) 
presenhn : a •greup ( ini.-'erahle lints, seaively suili- 
eiv'Ut to ^ilel(er th •ir occupants from tlie rain, jirotcct 
llu'ui from* Ijcas',-: <.1' ]nvy. and eonlain their necoj.sary. 
supply of [irovidans. .\t intervals along the road, 
siieds were ereeted for marl;e(-])laces, whore the na- 
tives assomhle for trallic. In one of them, probably 
two or three thousand were collected. What a con- 
gregation for a (/hristian teacher ! Indeed, every 
"fhing indicated a dense population, and seemed to in- 
vite the missionary to come and be the instrument of 
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raising them from their mental and spiritual degra- 
dation. 

The house at which I stopped stands some distance 
from the'^main road, on an estate of more than sixty 
square miles, and in the vicinity of furious beasts and 
elegant birds. Tigers of the most dangerous descrip- 
tipn infest the couiitry, and even carry away tlje na- 
tives, while the 'woods are enlivened by flocks of tlio 
majestic and beautiful peacock. The luaiiagcr of the 
estate received and entertained me with much liospi- 
tality. The principal object of curiosity which I saw 
in accompanying him over part of the estate, was a 
large petrified tree, imbedded in a few feet oi‘.‘-oil. 

About seven tliis morning, wc left the estate, iiiid 
continued our journey with a dispatcli proportioned 
to the speed and mahageahleiiess of the ])onies. f'rom 
this jjiticC; the country began to assume an aspect of 
less wildness, wliich increased as we a]>proaehcd JJa- 
tiivia, and excejit the deticioiiey of coinforlahle dw(,‘ll- 
ings, reminded me forcnhlyof lainiliar objects at home. 

The first appcartiiice of 13ataviii was a group of 
liouses, extending some distance along the road, and 
occupied by (.'hinamen. They wmto all surroimdcid 
with water, mauy of them flooded so as to be unin- 
.habitable, while the people wereobligi^d to move about 
in boats, or splash along at a dejilli which admitted ol' 
but a slow jirogress. This spot jiroved lo ho below 
the general level of the country, and we W(‘re Iiappy, 
after riding some distance at a most tardy pace, to 
emerge from the flood, and pursue our way on dry 
land. The horses were urged forward at their usual 
speed, through streets consisting of Chinese houses, 
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with a canal of running water on one side, until we 
left the precincts of the old town — where death for- 
merly reigned with such awful sway, and entered the 
vicinity of European dwellings. The cahal still bor- 
dered the way, while handsome residences, with 
courts in front, lined the opposite side. One of these 
proved to be the hotel, at which the carriage stopped 
about three, P. M. 

After taking some refreshment, I procured a con- 
veyance, and called on Mr. Medhurst, the English 
missionary, by whom I was received with the cordiali- 
ty and kindness of a brother in Christ. To avoid the 
malaria and heat of the town, the residents hav'e built 
their dwellings over a large plain, which extends sev- 
eral miles in the interior, and is intersected by the 
finest roads. 

January 24. — Yesterday, (Sabbath.) attended three 
services in the mission chapel — two in English and 
one in Malay. Mr. M. is in the habit of having 
another service for those Who speak the native lan- 
guage in town, and frequently in one of the prisons, 
so that the day is filled up with active exertions. He 
is assisted by Mr. William Young, a young man who 
is capable _ of holding service in Malay, understands 
much of Chinese, and whose ability and zeal in his. 
Master’s service, render him a valuable acquisition to 
the mission. There is another young person connect- 
ed with the mission, a native Amboynese, who appears 
to have been truly converted to God within the last 
jrear. 

Java is well known os one of the most import- 
ant colonial possessions attached to any European 

15 
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crown. More than two centuries have passed away 
since the Dutch became masters of some of its best 
districts, and during all this time it has been in the 
hands of nations professing Protestantism. Like the 
other possessions of the Dutch, it has received its 
share of chaplains ; but compared with the active zeal 
displayed in enlightening the natives of some of tlic 
other islands, sCjxrccly any att(!mpts ajjpear to have 
l)een made for the conversion of Java. 

The island,” writes one who resides tiiore. and 
has long had the best opportunities of obtaining the 
most correct information, “contains a pojadation of 
six millions — -four of whom speak the Javanese lan- 
guage, one and a half the Snnda, and lialf a million 
the Malayan. Its tlnxe principal towns are I’atavia, 
Samarang, and Socrabaya. Ratavia contains, within 
a circuit of twenty miles, three linndred thousand 
souls, of whom thirty thousand arc Chinese. ^Sarna- 
rang has about two hundred thousand natives and leu 
thousand Chinese, and Soerabaya about three hun- 
dred thousand natives and five thousand Chinese. 
There are be.sid(.‘s, about ten thousand Chine.se scat- 
tered about in various parts of the island. I'hcsc 
three principal towns arc frequently visited by stran- 
gers, and no foreigners, udio have not excited the dis- 
pleasure of government, have been refiuscd permission 
to reside in them. 

“The Dutch systematically avoid establishing mis- 
sions among Mahommetans, and endeavor to thrust 
their missionaries away into bye places as much as 
possible. Hence on the whole island of Java, entire- 
ly under their own dominion, they have not a single 
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missionary. Formerly, two missionaries were station- 
ed at Christian villages, but with the exclusive object 
of ministering to those who already professed Chris- 
tianity. Those are both dead.* 

“ The two missionaries on the island are stationed 
at Batavia and Soerabaya. The first has been allow- 
ed to become a burgher, which entitles him to the right 
of residence, the permanent tenure lof properly, ahd 
the libiuly of traveling through any part of the colo- 
ny. He has never exjjerienced tie' least hindrance 
from governmeiil in the pro.'-eeution of his work. The 
other mis.sionai y has not been .so much favored. The 
authorities intorferecl in the midst of a most intcre.st- 
nig work, and his testaments aikl tracts, which the ea- 
ger natives iloeki.'d in thousand.s to receive, were all 
seized. At Soerabaya, some good people have formed 
themselves into an auxiliary missionary society, estab- 
lished a school l(»r heathen children, and exerted 
lliem.selvt's in pn paring and distributing tracts among 
the iiative.s. They have done much, and would effect 
'more if a missionary resided among them. 

There is an oinmitig for missionafies at Batavia, 
Samarang, aud Soerabaya : every facility would be 
afforded by tlndr brethren, in two of these settlements. 
Assistance in the native languages, books, residence, 
and advice, would be most freely given.” The New 

* “ It may here be observed, that the missionaries Ibrmerly sent out 
by the Dutch Society were illiterate men, whicli added to the general 
prejudice against mis.sionary efforts, tended to bring their office into 
contempt. Since then, the character and qualificntious of their mis- 
;sionaries have greatly improved, bin the prejudice still continues 
strong against them, and it seems indigenous to a Dutchman’s mind 
to consider a missionary as vastly inferior to a settled minister.” 
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Testament and other books have been translated into 
the Javanese, which, with the numeroys Christian 
works printed in the Malay and Cliincsc languages, 
atford the. greatest advantages for etfecting immediate 
good. 

The writer having accepted the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. SIcdliurst, to take up his residence with 
tli^iu, devoted hi? time principally in accompanying 
the missionary in his daily labors among the heathen, 
and in studying that dialect of the Chinese language 
which is the most current in their foreign settlements. 
A journal of events, kept at the time, has already 
been published. A few extracts will give the reader 
an idea of the nature of the field, and the necessity of 
aid in its cultivation. 

January 2fith. — S|>eht part of this morning among 
the Chinese residents in town. 3Ir. ]\I. generally de- 
votes a portion of everyday to visiting the natives and 
Chinese, for the jmrposc of conversing and di.stribu- 
ting tracts. In every house where there aj)pears to be 
a probability of engaging the occupants in conversa- 
tion, he enters — sometimes by invitation- -generally 
“ sans ceremonie.’- 

The Chinese sense of politeness is such, as always 
to secure him a reception sufficient for his- purj)Ose. 
If not too much occupied, they listen with apparent 
attention, and receive the tracts readily. 'I'o the 
dwellings of the Malay there is not the same liberty 
of access. 

February 4th.— In our usual round, we visited a 
(hospital to-day, where the leprous, blind, and deranged 
.are kept. Of the former class, were some of the most 
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.miserable objects I ever beheld. Unable to leave their 
couch, with limbs partially consumed, withered, and 
covered witlf a loathsome ulceration, they were pecu- 
liarly calculated to impress the mind with a sense of 
the more deplorable, and, by human means, equally 
incurable malady of tlie heart, of which this dreadful 
infliction is an emblem, and was a punishment. 

Who maketh thee to difler from another ?” 

One of them mentioned to Mr. iftcdhurst that he 
believed his disease was the punishment of sin, in 
a former life, according to their notion of the metem- 
plisychosis ; and when referred to the demerit of guilt 
in the present existence, as a more plausible, and an 
adequate reason, pointed most significantly in reply, to 
a youth of but twelve years of age, who was a much 
greater sulTorer, and on M.’s presiiinption, a less guilty 
sinner than himself. Among the blind, was quite a 
youth, who could not imagine why he should be thus 
severely visited, since he once saved the life of a fel- 
low being, at the hazard of his own. Self-righteous- 
ness with its consequence — ’a disposition to murmur 
against the afflictive di.<!pensations of Providence, alas, 
how prevalent in every country ! 

Mr. Medhufst frequently avails himself of the mo- 
ral precepts of their sages, as an admitted rule of con- 
duct, and then, upon their confe.ssion of guilt, declares* 
the only way in which God can be just, and the sin- 
ner justified. 

February 6th. — Have just returned from an inter- 
esting visit to one of the bazaars ; iibout two or three 
thousand natives and Chinese were collected. The 
Utter compose the great majority of tradesmen in Ba- 

15 * 
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tavia, being more ingenious, active, shrewd, and gaiii' 
seeking than the natives. Wherever money is to be 
made by dint of traffic, manufacture, gambling or gul- 
ling, Cliinamen are sure to be found. Acquainted 
from long experience with the best mode of gaining 
his object, M. went directly into a part of the market, 
where tl>c men generally resort after their most im- 
poj’toiit business is finished, to purchase as much to- 
bacco as they rkjuire before the next market day. 
The anxieties of trade have so far subsided before 
they reach this place, as to render it much less diffi- 
cult to secure their attention to an object, which yields 
no immediate palpable advantage, llis success in 
gaining their audioncf, and in awakening a desire to 
obtain books, was truly animating. In a very short 
time his budget of tracts- many of them of a large 
size, as the Gospel of Matthew, had entirely disaj)- 
peared. 

What is remarkable and very encouraging, is the 
.surprising change evinced in tlie disposition of the 
natives wdthin the last year. Until this recent date, 
he was obliged to return w^ith the number of his 
books imdimiuishcd. lie scarcely succeeded in dis- 
tributing a dozen copies in as many months, on ac- 
count of the influence and dread of their Maliomnie- 
.tau priests and rulers. Since the commencement of 
this happy, and as far as visible means are concerned, 
unaccountable change in the minds of the people, 
hundreds have been distributed without the least dif- 
ficulty. 

Another fact, full of promise, connected with the 
reception of these books, is the eagerness of the natives 
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to understand their contents, and the means they of- 
ten employ to obtain this knowledge. It is said, that 
those uuaccfuaintcd with letters will go through their 
villages to have the books read, and that rather than 
remain ignorant of their truths, they will carry them 
to the chief men, and even the priests themselves. 
M. says that these very rulers and priests, who 
were formerly so distant and ill-disposed toward him 
and his poison, have condescended fo come and solicit 
ChrLstian books for their own perusal. Yet nothing 
beyond the simple disposition to receive and read these 
books, has thus far appeared. The valley remains in 
deallifnl silence, and the bones are very dry; but the 
prophet has enUu’cd ; “tlius saith the Lord God,” be- 
gins to be heard, and we look and pray for the breath 
of .Jehovah to come and breathe upon the slain. 

11th. — ^Yesterday, (Sabbath,) besides the ordinary 
English and Malay services in the mission chapel, we 
visited a large prison containing about three hundred 
native convicts. The missionary, or one of the young 
men who assist him, holds Service here every SaUbath. 
It was a subject of considerable anxiety to the prison- 
ers. chiefly Mahommclans, at the commeneement of 
these rcligiofls exercise.s, to ascertain the precise ob- 
jects of die preacher. Some imagined that the re- 
dcmplibn to which he referred, was deliverance from 
chains and imprisonment. Others were filled with 
apprehension, and fancied from his statements of the 
evil and demerit of sin, that they were forthwith to 
be sold as slaves, and transported to some distant 
country. 

With a few exoe;rtions, they all assembled beneath 
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a cluster of large shady trees, and remained in a sitting 
posture, until the services were closed. The counte- 
nances of many of them disclosed an interest in the 
subject, which could not fail to animate the speaker. 
One of the prisoners who died a short lime since, 
gave pleasing evidence of the benefit of these instruc- 
tions, and confided his departing spirit into the hands 
of the Savior, of whom he had heard in this place of 
confinement. Thus the very prison may become the 
gate of heaven, and the fetters of the guilty, the ap- 
pointed instrument to keep them back from destruction, 
and “ compel them to come in.” 

17lh. — For nearly a week, the (Jliinc.se have been 
enjoying their greatest holyday. It is with them, the 
season of new year ; work is generally suspended - 
their best robes arc displayed — children are loaded 
with costly ornaments, and carried in comjilimentary 
form from house to house, while the best wishes for 
temporal prosperity, a long purse and life, are inter- 
changed. The tables groan beneath their luxurious 
burdens — the gods are supplied with every variety of 
eatables, and their faces are tinged with the smoke of 
tapers and incense. Every one yields himself up to 
pleasure ; and gambling, the delight of the nation, 
groups its votaries “ in the house and by the way- 
side.” 

When we enter their dwellings, tea is generally 
handed round in small cups, and the pipe is seldom 
used before they ojffer it to the visitor. 

Here, as at Canton, the most common figure, before 
which they offer their sacrifices, is the representative 
of an ancient deified hero, called in the Mandarin dia- 
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lect, Kwanfootze. He has been adopted by the reign- 
ing Tartar jEamily as their patron deity. An imperial 
proclamation was issued, commanding the homage of 
the whole empire to this pretended god of %var. In 
every painting he appears as an exceeding gross, ill- 
favored being, with an idiotical formation of head, 
small lengthened eyes, running up the forehead, brows 
extending to an elevation of nearly forty-five degrees; 
cars reaching almost in a line with the top of the head, 
with a forehead not unlike the upper part of a cone, 
and cheeks and chin resembling its extended base. 
To this is added a long spare beard, which he is stro- 
king in calm retleclion with liis right hand. 

Behind his chair stands a black figure, said to rep- 
resent an adjutaJit — holding a. huge weapon in his 
hand, with a countenance of deadly rage, his eyes 
bursting irom their swollen sockets— and in a stoop- 
ing posture, as if communicating the most exaspera- 
ting intelligence to the unrnflled warrior. 

The former, though the -niost common, is by no 
means the only image einj)loycd for religious purposes. 
A celebrated Esculapius, of who.se surgical and magi- 
cal powers tlie most fabulous legends arc preserved 
and. credited, often occupies the place appointed for 
the deity, 'on the wall opposite the door of entrance,^ 
and receives the adoration of the household. He is 
painted in the act of conjuring an invisible being, 
with his face toward the heavens, and a small wand 
in his outstretched hand, while a hideous figure an- 
swering to their idea of a dragon — which they ima- 
‘igine to be the chief agent in the kingdom of Provi- 
dence — answers the summons, and appears in the 
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clouds. Other representations are often preferred,, not 
unfreqnently the form of a female, and by-souie, mere- 
ly the Chinese character for spirit, happiness, long 
life, wealth, ’itc. Small images placed before these 
paintings are also common, 

21st. — In our rounds to-day, we met a Chinaman 
from the province of Teo-chew, or Tay-chew, who 
related some of the horrid cruelties practiced upon the 
Jemale infants of the common people, lie says the 
custom of infanticide is almost universal among ihi.s 
class of the community. If the parent supposes that 
the marriage portion received for the bride, will be 
greater than the e.N;pcusc of bringing her up, she is 
allowed to live ; but if he apprehends straightened 
circumstances before, .or a failure at the time, she is 
always dispatched. The disproportion of sexes is so 
great, that in a village of three thousand men, not 
more than three or four hundred can procure wives. 
If you expostulate with them on their worse than 
brutal cruelty, they reply-wit'i the most unnatural ap- 
athy, '' rice is dear, and no benefit will accrue to us 
from raising these children. As soon as they are 
married, they become the property of ai.othcr, and as 
they are not allowed to marry relations, or even those 
of the same family name, tlioy join another clan, and 
only support them in their rivalry,” 

March 22d. — Arose early, and rode about eighteen 
or twenty miles in the country, to a village inhabited 
by nativ.es and Chinese, and containing a few Euro- 
pean dwellings. We selected Tuesday, because it is 
the principal market day in the week. The Amboy- 
nese convert, to whom reference has been made, start* 
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ed yesterday afternoon, with about two hundred Ma* 
lay tracts, and as many Chinese. On our arrival we 
found him surrounded by the natives, and actively 
engrasfcd in his intcrestinar work, • ’ 

The scene was one of liv'cly interest. Wherever 
the teacher took liis station, a crowd resorted, and lis- 
tened attentively to the doctrines of the gospel. That 
the truth might be the more widely proclaimed, every 
part of the bazaar was visited, and in the course of 
two liouvs, iKit a tract remained in our possession. 

There was niucli of that ni'daiicholy interest on the 
road, which is felt in j)a.ssing tiirough the de.serted ru- 
ins of a once populous city. Extensive avenues of 
tree''', courts overgrown with shrubbery, and gate- 
posts still standing, mark the. situations, where, in 
days of eastern prosperity, large mansions' aj)poared, 
Batavia presents many such relics of the past age, im- 
pressing upon the mind the moral of those changes, 
whicli a thougiitless world dreading, hasten Upon 
themselves. 'I'o many of flic living it requires no 
stretch of memory, and to the young, no strength of 
fancy, to conjure up tlie scenes of life*and gaiety in 
which the pa?rt generation figtircd. Stately buildings 
adorn the face of the country -the festive halls arc 
liglited-^tho giddy throng as.scmblc-- peals of exhila-. 
rating music swell upon the car, and for a moment en- 
trance the sonl ; successive nights are spent in feast- 
ing, and every species of amusement ; and the as- 
sembly breaks tip, only to restore their flagging pow- 
ers for another encounter. 

■' A living witness infoilnod me, that he had been 
present when two hundred were invited, and where 
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the revel continued for as much of three successive 
days and nights, as the powers of nature would ad- 
mit. He has known balls with their" luxurious ac- 
companiihents to be kept up, at one house, for three 
consecutive nights. 

But there are other visions of aU opposite charac- 
ter, associated in fancy with the history of Bjitavia, 
and called up by’ these desolations. The place is one 
aceldema, where residents and visitors, natives and 
strangers, men of every country, class, and clime, have 
found a common grave. 

It must have reciuirod more than an ordinary strug- 
gle to debar from the minds of the gradually thinning, 
and still assembling votaries of pleasure, the intru- 
ding question, “ Who of us shall meet again ?” What 
a strange, Unnatural connection, between the powerful 
ravages of death, and the thoughtless revels of the 
dying ! It is like decking the victims of the mon- 
ster with the votive wreath, and leading them gaily 
forth to the dreaded altal’.* 

March 25th. — An hour was spent this morning in 
conversation with a number of Cochin-Chi nesc. It 
was conducted partly in French, a limited knowledge 
of which they had acquired from the Roman Catliolic 
priests in their country, partly in Malay, picked up in 
trading, and partly by means of the Chinese written 
character. They professed the Catholic religion, and 
evinced a degree of caution and bigotry, which had 

* If from what has been ascribed to an exhausting sun and pesti- 
lential malaria, were deducted the eflects of the excitable and irregu- 
lar living of the East, Batavia, and other tropical regions, would be 
stripped of many ol those sepulchral associations with which they are 
now-shrouded. 
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uo doubt been inspired by their caculating leaders. 
To employ tlieir own expression, there were thotisands 
upon thousands of Catholics in the country, and 
priests from France, Portugal, Bengal and "America. 
They spoke of convents belonging to diff(!rcnt orders 
of monks. It was quite evident from their questions 
and remarks that they had been apprised of the exer- 
tions of Protestants, and prepared a probable en- 
counter. 

A tract was presented, containing nothing obnox- 
ious to Catholicism, but their imagination soon fur- 
nished it with the most pernicious doctrines, and 
though they did not read a .single page, they were 
perfectly aware of its soul destroying contents. Their 
principal objections to the religion of the Dutch and 
Mnglish were, the want of celibacy aniong'the priests, 
and of auricular confession among the people. They 
spoke of the instruction they had derived from cate- 
chisms — such as the frequent worship of “ la tres 
sainte rierge,” but upon being asked if they had read 
the Bible, replied in Chinese, it was forbidden, disap- 
proved, adding in French, “ It is contrabond.” One of 
them inquired of M. how many disciples he had. 
The indirect reply was, that he deemed something 
beyond tti'e mere profession indispensable to true re- 
ligion, and consequently never included in such an 
estimate, those who were not sincere. “ Ah,” said the 
shrewd inquirer, “ the fault is in your doctrines ; if 
they were true, there would bo no lack of genuine 
disciples.” lie was asked what he considered true 
-doctrine. “ Oh,” said he ironically, “ your books are 
full of it.” But you know nothing of the contents^ of 

16 
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oiir books, and how are you qualified to condeniit 
them. “ I have no time,” said he, “ to jiraUlo any 
longer with you,” and waited only long enough to 
hear that the- truth was of sufiicient importance to de- 
mand his time, and that a good man ought to make it 
a matter of most diligent inquiry.* 

This then is the cflect of Romanism, falsely termed 
Christianity, and this the barrier it erects against the 
pure doctrines of tlie cross. If the word of these 
men can be relied on, how widely prevalent must be 
its errors, and anti-christian its influence in Cochin- 
China. 

March 29lh. — Having made arrangements to make 
a tour of about sixteen or eighteen miles in the conn 
try, wo arose this inorping and purstied our journey 
some distiHice by the light of the moon. Tiie un- 
disturbed serenity of the hour— the .somber shade of 
the forest, and the pale Iwauties of the o])en land- 
scape- the freshne.ss of the dewy morning, and above 
all, the tranquilizing influence of the moon with its 
thousand associations, combined to produce the most 
delightful effeot upon the mind sobered by a tempora- 
ry suspension of tliought, and still unrulih?d by the 
cares of the day. 


* Since writing tl>e above, ten lloman Catholic Missionaries, in- 
cluding four natives and six Europeans, have arrived at Hatavia, on 
their way to Cochin-China. According to their statement, there are 
three hundred thousand Roman Catholics in Coeliiii-China apd Ton- 
quin. According to the authority upon which the number of Catho- 
lics is given in China, there are in Tonquin and Cochin-China, four 
Bishops, fifteen European missionaries, upwards of one hundred na- 
tive missionaries, and more than four hundred thousand converts. 
More than three fourths of this number are in Tonquin, now subject 
to Qochin-China. ' 
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On account of the frequent rains, and the bad state 
of those roads which are not kept at the expense of 
government, we were obliged to exchange our mode 
of conveyance after the first four miles, mid* make the 
whole of the remaining journey on horseback. Such 
was the depth and tenacity of the mud in some spots, 
that the horses could scarcely proceed, and the bridges 
whicli were cov'ered with a wicker' work of bamboo, 
.were so wet and smooth before the sun appeared, that 
once my horse slipt and fell in an instant, and had it 
not boon for a sudden and siicces.sful feat of agility, by 
which I found myself standing at his side, my limbs 
would probably have been crushed. 

There was nothing remarkable in the face of the 
country. 'J’ho land was geneially level, the smaller 
elevations being .selected for the site of native villagc.s, 
and the low grounds covered with rice. Wc passed 
near the establishment of the fHi nier Rajah of the isl- 
and. The only insignia of royalty remaining, are 
three or four beautiful warimfiii trees, always planted 
in .lava before the houses of native princes. 

One of the descendants of the royal family joined 
us on horsclmck, and continiu'd some distance in the 
way wo were traveling, lie conversed sensibly on 
file subject of religion, and although professedly Ma;- 
homedan, did not pretend to jjalliate the evil conse- 
quences of some of the prophet's doctrines, nor refuse 
to receive a Christian book. 

About nine o’clock we reached a small settlement 
of Portuguese, whose ancestors, by the might and 
■power of the sword, were obliged to renounce Catholi- 
cism and embrace the Protestant faith. Havh}g\left 
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word that we would return in time to preach, we con- 
tinued our journey about three miles farther, to the 
market place. 

In this part of our way the country was adorned 
with the most extensive groves of cocoa-nuts I ever 
beheld. The oil of this nut is much employed by 
the native.s, both in their cooking and in anointing 
their bodies. the time we reached our destination, 
the rays of tlie sun were very oppressive ; but the 
sheds under wiiich the natives assembled aiforded 
some relief, and (uiablod us to pro.secute our labors. 
Mr. M. and the Ainboyne.se convert who accompanied 
us, spent two or three hours in preaching to the na- 
tives and distrihutinir hooks. The crowd was not as 
great as at other places we had vi.sited, although the 
tracts werr* dispo.sed of with little difficulty. 

Wo noticed two or three young men, better habited 
and in appearance mure intelligent than the common 
class, whose conduct betrayed their opposition to our 
object. Having watched- their suspicious movement, 
and found that they were not satisfied with what tracts 
they had procured, but were impudently helping them- 
selves to others, .M. took from tlicm what they had re- 
ceived, and refusfd to give them a single one. This 
determined measure had the desired eflect ; they scon 
disappeared. 

We returned to the Portuguese settlement about 
mid-day, and after resting an hour, and taking some 
refreshment, were invited to the house of God, by the 
familiar tones of the church-going bell. About thirty 
convened in an old building erected in 1674, after the 
ancjfent style of Dutch architecture. Mr. Medhprst 
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nddressed the assembly, endeavoring to impress some 
of the lessons of Christianity, which it is very evident 
they knew ftierely in theory. They h.ad been favor* 
ed with the labors of a missionary, whose bones now 
repose before the door of the church. ^Po me, the 
occasion was unusually impressiv^e, and though I un- 
derstood but little of the langungc, my reflections 
were I hope not without profit. It was strange ‘to 
find a house dedicated to God amid these wilds of hea- 
thenism — strange that it should have .stood a century 
and a half in such a place, and still more deplorable 
than strange that its light should have been so com- 
pletely lost during all this time, in tlie darkness that 
surrounds it. 

1 was surprised and grieved to find that the mis- 
sionary conceived himself under no obligations to 
preach to the unchristianized natives, and that their 
unhallowed feet were not allowed to tread the thresh- 
hold of this sacred place. Ps’o wonder its own chil- 
•dren have dwindled to a handful, and its light become 
well nigh extinct. 

March 3lst. — This evening, attended service in the 
Dutch church, preparatory to the sacrament. This 
ordinance is .administered twice a year iti Batavia, one 
of tljesfi^occ.'isions being on good Friday, which oc- 
cura to-morrow. When we entered, the clerk was- 
reading the Bible, and continued until the dominie 
commenced. Singing and reading the Scriptures .are 
always continued half an hour before the service, du- 
ring which time it is expected that the congregation 
.will assemble. 

The order of service was very different from ;^hat 

16 * 
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observed in the Dutch churches in America. The 
minister commenced by pronouncing a blessing upon 
the congregation, whiclr was received statiding, after 
which a hymn was sung, the exordium remotum de- 
livered, and prayer ottered. Then the text was an- 
nounced, and the first division of the subject exhaust- 
ed, which was followed by singing, a long exhorta- 
tion to alins-giving, and two collections for the church 
and the poor. These were received in the black bag, 
with a small bell at the bottom. When the exhorta- 
tion to charity was concluded, the deacons left their 
places, and the second division of the subject was re- 
sumed, and continued amid the noise and confusion 
of their employment, and probably half an hour after 
they had finished. Another hymn was then sung, 
after which all who expected to commune on the ap- 
proaching’ day, were requested to arise and answer a 
number of questions in regard to their faith. With 
a very few exceptions, the whole congregation arose. 
This was succeeded by a prayer, the publication of 
now members, a hymn, and the blessing. My com- 
panion, who understood the sermon, repeated its sub- 
stance on our return home. The subject was the bu- 
rial of the Savior by Joseph of Ariniathca, anil Nico- 
demus. The speaker was animated and elocpient, but 
• his exhibition of doctrine and character was lamcilta- 
bly defective. 

The Dutch church in these islands was planted 
nearly the time, when our* fathers colonized New Am- 
sterdam. That zeal for the Savior's glory, and at- 
tachment to the doctrines of her standards, character- 
ize^ the eastern branch of the mother church equally 
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with the western, is proved by historic testimony. 
We have one of the least ambiguous evidences of this 
fact in the ardor and enterprise with which her minis- 
ters engaged in the duty of evangelizing the heathen 
around them. The Bible was translated— works of 
much utility and merit were written — preaching was 
commenced — schools opened — in fact, every thing 
which could be attempted for the heathen, was dpne 
by these men : missionary societies were then un- 
known. 

How long the church continued unimpeachable in 
doctrines and morals, we have no data to determine. 
The history as far as it goes, and tradition subsequent- 
ly, depend for their faithfulness so much upon the sen- 
timents of those by whom they were written or pre- 
served, that unless we can determine the character of 
tlic recorder or narrator, we cannot decide upon the 
right inter{)retation of his facts. 

The deterioration of the churches at home ; the 
neglecting to appoint chaplains, when the company 
was disorganized ; the subbrdination of the ministry 
to the secular power ;* the dissipated habits of Eastern 
society, added to tlje worldly spirit an*d unsound faith 
of lUjUiy ot*tho chaplains, are quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the sad change which came over this once 
ffourishing part of the Saviors vineyard. 

April .5th. — To day is the commencement of the 
cheng heng in the Mandarin dialect, tswg ming sea- 
son, when the Chinese repair to the graves of the de- 


• This may result as much from the management of the local olR- 
eers as from the dispositiou of the general government. 
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ceased and sacrifice to their manes. Desirous of im- 
proving the opportunity of usefulness, we visited the 
largest cemetery in the vicinity of liatavifi, and spent 
part of the morning in conversation and distributing 
tracts. Mariy thousands were present, though in none 
could we discover that solemnity, or sadness of asso- 
ciation, which we generally connect with the jilacc of 
the, dead, and which might be thought to result from 
communion with mvisil)le spirits. 

The graves, with a few excejitions, were; adorn- 
ed with colored paper; one of the sepulchers of 
the great was covered with mats, and converted into 
a scene of pompous ceremony and shameful carousal. 
This tomb was more itiagnificent than any thing of 
the kind I had seen in (.'hina. Tt occupied enough 
ground to bury one hundred men in ordinary graves, 
was composed of a high and spacious mound, with a 
platform of cement in front, surrounded with a wall, 
and decorated with pilasters of the same material. 
Two hideous stone figures, more like lions than any 
other creatures of earthly shape, were seated on pe- 
destals to guard the entrance. On the jilatform, cov- 
ering an area of about fifty feet by twenty, was spread 
a table, with a great variety of viands, fruits, prc.s.erves, 
&c., denominated a sacrifice to the dead, buf^ design- 
ed to gorge the living. Before the table two meTfi 
were kneeling, one with his head to the ground, the 
other holding a small tablet in his hand, from which 
hes read for the information of the departed spirit, an 
ftddress concerning the devotion of the relatives, and 
their desire to be reciprocally honored. The tablet 
TO pronounced in a corruption of the Mandarin dia- 
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lect. which is generally considered the most dignified 
ejcpression of the Chinese character. This being 
perform('d, the men arose, the assembly began to talk 
and laugh, the music struck up, and tho dead were 
soon Ibrgotteii. W e did not remain to witness the rev- 
el which ensues.* 

Stages were erected before the temple, upon which 
children were acting for the amusement of the popu- 
lace. ]\lr. Medhursl was interrupted in publishing 
tho Gospel to this muhitude, by a deranged China- 
man, who ha.s cither conceived a strange disposition 
to ridicule the missionary, or been incited by others to 
oppose him. He appeared with a book in his hand, 
and after the manner of M. pretended to quote a pas- 
sage and explain it to the people. His conversation 
to-day was v'ery obscene; genefally he conceives a 
most absurd sentiinent, which he gravely repeats in 
tho reading diali'ct, as tliough borrowed from some 
sacred l)i>ok, and then descants on its meaning in the 
colloquial, to the great amusement of his auditory. 
Many tracts were distributed, and instructive senti- 
ments cx{)r<'sscd before we returned. . 

7th. — ^'I'his morniug visited a temple dedicated to 
Twa-.^Sifi-Yah, the son of a mandarin, who presided 


* The toin!)s of the wealthy j^enc rally face a pond of water, and ex- 
tend to ii.s ed^c. The Chinese have a strange supei'stition connected 
with what they term “ fung sliuy,” which expression means, wind 
and water, and appears to be applied to the science of determining 
the sites of b lildings ami graves. When the dead are displeased 
with the situation of their sepulchers, some temporal calamity—- gene- 
rally a want of success in making money, is thought to be a certain 
evidence and inlliction. A small temple is erected on the ground, 
most frequently dedicated to the god of happiness^ and believed to con» 
^Uate the spirit of the place. 
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over the district of Teo. Twa, Fokien province. The 
iniage is represented with an extended sword in the 
right hand. The father was appointed to odice du- 
ring the present dynasty, and it is remarkable that the 
alledffed circumstance for which the son was deified, 
so incredible in its nature, and yet so widely credited, 
should be of such a recent date. On the arrival of 
the mandarin to die place of his appointment, he was 
informed that a gigantic snail, or rutlicr an incarnate 
<!lf under that form, held ils^ abode in a l ike or jiond 
of the district, and annually devoured hundreds of 
men. 

The same fact was stated to the son of the ofiieer. 
a heroic youth, who seized a sword. j)lnng( d in tin' 
pond, and appeared nq more. 'Fhe water was tlrain 
ed, and the young man was found .standini* upon the 
monster, having transfixed his hndy, an<l rather than 
lose his prey, held him in thatjtosition, niilil they boih 
had perished. 

■The men who have ereetjed the temple we visited, 
and who came from that district of China, say that 
the shell of this huge creature has been employed for 
an incense vase, in a temple erected to the h'''i()r of the 
hero, ever since the event; and that it measiiKs one 
yard in diameter. It is from a stnmge idea' fniifvli j- 
tinguished men on earth arc eipiaHy di.stinguished 
in heaven, and capable of alFording assistanct; to mor- 
tals, that they are induced to multiply their temples, 
upon the demise of every extraordinary cliaraeter. 

Mr. M. has witnessed some of the incantations 
which they practice, to obtain the inspiration of such 
ieiSed men. Upon the performance of some ridicu> 
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Ions cefcmony, the subject becomes coiiivulsed, exerts 
himself with violence, frequently cuts his body with a 
sword, and when necessarily composed from the exhaus- 
tion of effort and pain, is thought to be .tranquilized 
by the influence of the deity, and prepared to answer 
such (jucstions ns are proposed. As the inquiries arc 
generally al)out matters of deep interest, his replies 
are noted down with all possible dispatch, and his ad- 
vice carefully and confidently followed. The evi- 
detice of true inspiration, is the rapidity with which 
liis wounds heal, and the success wliich attends his 
prescri|)tions. 

How far Satan may be allowed to as.sist in these 
deiusions, none can determine ; ’ Imt that there is some- 
ihing like infernal inlerventioiq or most stupid credu- 
lity, [>erhnps both, is very probable to thoso who have 
any tolerable acipiainUince with lieathcn lands. 

April 11. — This afternoon, we rode about six miles 

the country, and attended a Chinese ceremony, 
which reminded us of t^e ‘i bloody rites of Moloch." 
It occurs on the birlli-day of one of the Taou gods, 
and is performed by running barefoot Uirough a large 
licap of lytiip 'd cbaicoal. The pile was about ten or 
twel\i(^^e<'t sqrttH’c, and nearly two feet in hight. It 
throw oTTl an intense heat. The crowd was large, and 
The cr.'ish of gongs almost deafening. Cnour arrival 
we found two priests standing near the fire, earnestly 
reading a book, though the noise drowned their voi- 
ces, and performing a variety of strange acts, which 
they appeared to derive from its pages. One of them 
held a cow’s horn in his hand, with which he occa- 
..sionally assisted the noise, while the other, after burn- 
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ing paper, and making liis obeisance, advanced to the 
fire, sprinkled water upon the heap, struck it violently 
with a sword, threw in more of the paper, bowed his 
head, and frequently gazed upwards with an expres- 
sion of most intense earnestness, his body being, as 
might be supposed, bathed in perspiration. After this, 
they both approached the fire, went tlirough a num- 
ber of antics, and finally dashed through the coals. 
A passage was kept clear from an adjacent temple to 
the spot, and as soon as the priests had set flic example, 
a number of persons, old and young, came running 
from the temple with idols in their hands, and carried 
them through the fire. Others followed the example, 
and among them an old man, who rather staggered 
than walked in the midst of the heap. I’liis part of 
the ceremony lasted but a few minutes, and the crowd 
soon dispersed. 

It is thought to be a test of the moral character of 
those who attempt it. If they have a “ true heart,” 
and faith in the god, they are never injured. It is 
performed by some in fulfillment of a vow made in 
times of danger or necessity. One of the votaries 
last year fell down in the midst of the py-', .'ind was 
severely burned. Our budget of Chinese tractA was 
disposed of as speedily as they could be haiitled oi4f. 
Indeed, it was necessary to check their violence in 
snatching them away. 

26th. — Mr. Medhurst has generally a number of 
schools, both Malay and Chinese, in which Christian 
books are introduced, and over which himself and 
Mr. Young maintain a strict superintendence. The 
parents are willing that he should have the direction 
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of the school, on condition that he pay a proportion 
of the teacher’s wages. I have visited them a number 
of times, and *ras favorably impressed wit!i the course 
pursued, in rendering intelligible to theif rhinds the 
truths of Christianity, and tlie absurdity o/ Paganism. 
It is certainly one of the most effectual 'means which 
could be adopted, of establishing the one system uppn 
the ruins of the other. 

Jn striking contrast with these, and indeed, with 
all schools conducted on the ordinary principles of 
teaching at home, are the attempts of the native 
school-niasters, to instruct their pupils. 

This morning we walked a short distance in the 
country, to distribute tracts in the adjacent campongs, 
and atnongtho travelers who are constantly passing to 
asid from the town. The noise of school-bOys .attract- 
ed our attention, and upon coming to the shed in 
which they were assembled, we found fifteen of the 
,*l^itive children conning the Arabic Koran in a loud 
sing-song tone. Not secing*the teacher, we i.’iquired 
for him, and found that he was employed in cultiva- 
ting his land, some distance from them, while they 
amused tj.WMW^lves in this unprofitable exercise. The 
teacj«*r confesSed that he did not understand what 
contained in the book, and that he was persuaded . 
of the unprofitableness of such instructions as he 
could give ; but he said the importunity of the pa- 
rents imposed a necessity upon him. 

To read the Koran in a certain tone of voice, 
without comprehending a word of its meaning, is the 
object, if not the achme, of education, among .the in^ 
4olent Malays. The advantage is, that they become 

17 
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(icquainted with the Arabic character^ which is eiil-* 
j^oyed in writing their own language, and which as- 
sists them to understand Christian books in the ver- 
nacular. ■ They are generally willing to hear any con- 
versation bh religion, and seldom refuse a tract, espe- 
cially when its contents are previously made the sub- 
ject of remark;. 

May 6th, (Friday.)— On Wednesday morning, six 
o’clock, we left this place in a government vehicle, 
and reached Bitenzorg, the residence of the governor, 
in about four hours. The distance is thirty-nine 
miles. The governor^ it is said, performs the journey 
in two hours and a half, or three hours, and men of 
less distinction and fewer advantages, generally in 
four. Our conveyance was exceedingly shabby, and 
the horses’puny and way-worn. Although apprehen- 
sive that the old vehicle might give way, nothing oc- 
curred to stop our progress, but the o.scape of one of 
the poneys, which, by some unaccountable means 
cleared himself from the harness, and took another 
direction. 

The palace, as the residence of the governor is 
called, is rather a splendid edifice, built va ‘Ijc form of 
a crescent, though with a glaring arcnitectufai blun- 
der. It has one window more on ope side,'1than 
other, which, when standing in front of the door,- 
makes the building appear as thousfh it had a deficien- 
cy in the curve. It has a park in front, stocked with 
deer, and an extensive garden in the rear, laid out 
and ornamented in a handsome style. The plot is 
undulating, the walks are broad and well graveled, 
thft‘ti»es and shrubbery rare and beautiful, and the 
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«eeae is adorned with lakes, bridges, a small island, 
jet d’eau, and a cascade. It is kept at an expense to 
government of seven thousand rupees a month. 

Between Bitenzorg and the neighboring mountains, 
which lift tlicir lofty heads ten or eleven ^usand feet 
above the sea, the face of the country is much more 
diversified and beautiful than the lowyan varying level 
of Batavia. We were in hopes of having a clear 
view of the crater, the smoke from which is distinct- 
ly .soon from Batavia ; but an intervening peak com- 
})letely hid it from our sight before we reached Biten- 
zorg. .Imong the objects of curiosity in this place, 
is an old taldet, the characters of which, as far as the 
knowledge of nntnerous visitors go, arc entirely dis- 
tinct from any thing to be fonn/i in pre.sent use, or in 
nnliqn.arinii research. 

Our time was .spent in vi.siting the Ohinc.se and na- 
tive villages, ainl distributing tracts. The Chinese 
jj;amp, as tJioir settlements arc denominated, is exten- 
sive and populous. They kstened attentively to the 
instructions of Mr. Medhur.st, and received the books 
with pleasure. 

In oiir.iiiiits among the Javanese, we called upon 
the (ye^oyal uh*ily, who still exercise the highest 
fn/fclion'? entrusted by government to the natives. 
The establishment is very commodious, and though 
without splendor, much superior to any of their 
buildings I have yet seen. The present governor is 
fifty-seven years of age, and his father, who in his 
old ago has become a Mahommedan priest, eighty- 
one. There are five generations of them now living, 
and the old man numbers no less than two hundred 
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and fifty descendants upon earth. Our books were 
received at the palace with politeness, and a number 
of them distributed in the villages. 

The prii^eipal Chinaman in authority at Bitenzorg, 
returned tO'^Batavia with us. Though without any 
apparent regas^ for Christianity, he appears so well 
persuaded of ti.e absurdity and evil consequences of 
many of the established superstitions, that he has been 
opposing them, by all the weight of his authority, and 
with considerable success. A small •temple, which 
they venerated for its mystic influence, has been remo- 
ved, and houses have been erected on its site. The 
ciistommf calling in. those to prescribe for the sick, 
whom they suppose cjipable of being possessed at op- 
tion, and to wJiose. iflisurd vagaries they attach the 
highest virhio. has bt^cn abolished. The iiiflne-nee of 
tlie priests has !)ccn attacked and dirninislicd, and 
other measures are contemplated, wliieh will lend, 
though unintentionally on his part, to prepare the waA' 
for a. purer and less cumbrous faith. Mr. M. six'iit 
much of the time in teaching the nature and enfor- 
cing the reasonableness of the Christian religion upon 
the mind of our fellow traveler. We cvtV.,.^jfO to no 
place, where there is not an cxtcnsiw> ileld oi-'fc.^eful 
ness, amf all prepared to the laborer’s hand. " 'j; 

These facts, recorded at the time, show the exten-^ 
sive sphere fur missionary exertion in Java. ,>At the 
same time, they give but a very partial view of tlie 
various scenes of labor and interest, which might have 
been daily visited, had our number borne some tri- 
fling proportion to our opportunities of usefulness. 
The towns, the roads, the native schools, and abovo^ 
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ill, the passers or bazaars, (as they are termed in India,) 
which are held in every part of the surrounding coun- 
try, furnish scope for the zeal of a large number of 
missionaries. 

These labors, with the regular services in English and 
Malay — the visitation of the Chinese-^euperintend- 
ence of schools — the never ending st^y of langua- 
ges and preparation of books ; beside/ all the various 
charitable objects in which the missionary must be 
the chief agent, .and his own duties of every day’s re- 
currence — constitute the immense burden which is 
made to rest with its chief weight upon the shoulders 
of one man. Soon may this neglected island receive 
the attention it claims of the Christian world. 

The three large settlements, Batavia, Samarang, 
and Socrabaya, ought to be immediately -occupied, 
and made the head quarters of missionary operation, 
^^dnl these points “ the light of life” might radiate, 
’'^til the rays met in every part of this dark domain. 
^^^The writer is obliged to add, with pain, tliat since 
. the above was written, the prospect of unrestrained 
effort has assumed a less flattering aspect than when 

3 ie resided jJL^atavia. Mr. Bruckner, wlto was ab- 
ent a^vMiie timS4rom the island, for the purpose of 
priyrting some works in the Javanese langua^, and 
yfio returned soon afterwards, was arrested by tte 
authorities, in the midst of a most interesting -set^ 
of labors. The eager natives were throning his 
house to receive the tracts he brought with him, when 
the government officers interfered, took away the 
books, and placed a veto upon their future dis^.>- 
bution. 


iv* 
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The followiug fact is extracted from the fifth num- 
ber of the first volume of the Chinese Repository — a 
work deserving the perusal of all who take an inter- 
est in the ^listory, literature, religion, present condi- 
tion, and prospects of China and the neighboring 
kingdoms a.,'^ islands : 

The wh^..’j3 population of a small village, wishing 
td become ChriL’.ians, and to be instructed in the truths 
'>£ the gospel, reciuested the resident at Socrabaya to 
send thoni a teacher with Bibles ; which he refused, 
declaring that he would not allow them to become 
Christians, as tlicy were cpiite happy enough without 
Christianity ; and further, that Cliristian tracts, in the 
Javanese language, iiave been confiscated, and the 
funds of the Dutch Bible Society occasionally applied 
to purposQs merely literary." 

These facts certainly cannot have been rightly rep- 
resented to the King of llollaird, or we have reasc.. 
to believe the evils would soon be correct('d. Th< 
bugbear of insurreclion, by which tho.se who oppbse 
missions profess to be frightened themselves, and at- 
tempt to scare others, cannot alarm one who knows 
the tendency of Christian principles. ^.VVe sincerch 
hope that the subject will be inves^igatculjyvtl^o mC 
thorities in the mother country, and that the pilsrcnt 
and eternal happiness of so many millions of soitls^. 
will not be allowed to yield to the cruel and unwise 
policy of a few local officers. If the same liberty 
which is enjoyed throughout every part of British 
India, were allowed the missionaries in this and the 
neighboring islands, rebellions would be no more fro^ 
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quent than in Hindoslan, and the greatest advantage 
would soon be realized by all parties. 

Since the above was published in the first edition 
of this book, we have seen an extract o^ a Jettcr from 
the King of Holland, to the Bible Socie^ in Batavia, 
in which his majesty expresses his pleaswe in hearing 
that the Scriptures had bccntranslatMirinto the Javan- 
esc tongue. The inference of cour/e is, that the Ring 
is favorable to the distribution of the ITible among the 
millions of his deluded subjects in this island. We 
sincerely lio])e that measures will soon be taken to 
have this beautiful and populous region, brought un- 
der the lieuigu inlltiencc of Christianity. 




CHAPTER IX 


PASSAOK FROM JAVA TO SIMiAPOKK. 

On Saturday evening;. June 4tli, embarked in the 
Englisli bliij) Hencoolen, Captain Roberts; for Singa- 
pore. Tlie ne.xt morning, l)efore daybreak, we weigh- 
ed anchor, and availing ourselves of tlie land breeze, 
stood to sea. After sailing gently a day cv two. and 
passing a few unimportant island.^, we entered tba 
stiuils of IJitncu, beivveeii the island of that name and 
Sumatra, 'i'he tin mines on Banea, in the possession 
of the Dutch, are said to yicUl a large quantity of good 
metal. 

'File immense i.slaiid of Sumatra, e^xlending about 
one thoustijjtl miles in length, and varying from one 
to tw/>4iundrt\l.in breadth, lay before us like a inotion- 
le-<s sea.' 'I'he maratime part.s on both sides arc low 
'and marshy, though it is intersected longitudinally by' 
chains of unequal mountains, some of them nearly as 
high as the loftiest summit of the, Alps. We passed 
the mouths of several large rivers, the currents from 
which appeared to reach the opposite side of the strait. 

Sumatra is divided into a number of distinct, in- 
dependent kingdoms : the most important of wtiich, 
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are known by the names of Menangkaboo Balia and 
Ballumary or Kampang. 

In former times, Menangkaboo held the empire of 
the whole island, and at the present day its Sultan com- 
bines the itifluence of a sovereign prince with tliat of a 
moslem poim'?’. The Dutch, before their recent ex- 
pulsion and »<issacre, succeeded in comiuering this 
strong hold of too country, and establishing them- 
selves, as they thought, in perpetual security. Hud 
they retained their dearly bought po.ssession. they 
could, in all probability, have commanded the resour 
ces of the island. A carriage road connects this cen- 
tral spot with Padung. about half a day's journey to 
the west, and a large river opens a fn.'c communication 
IjCtween it and the eiist, through which its product.s 
are transported to Singapore. inhabitants nf 

this ancient kingdotn were early converted to Islaiu- 
ism. Pagarooyooug. it.s ca]>iuil; is die chief resorTbr 
pilgrims of that religion, and was fonui'ily the great 
seat of literature in the island. The natives of Me- 
nangkaboo are in advance of all their neighbors, in 
letters and the arts. They have borrowed llie Ara- 
bic character, and ‘’their whole literature yonsists in 
transcripts from the Koran, and in boi'l uistorio~tides.'’ 
They have long been famed for the manufaetnre \if 
Urms, and for their delicate workmanship in gold. 

In the country of Ualla, which includes the north- 
ern division of the island, is the famous kingdom of 
Acheen, with which foreigners are well acquainted. 
It carries on a considerable trade with parts of India— 
its Spltan being the principal merchant of the place. 
The inhabitants are more muscular. indnstriou.s and 
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Sagacious, than the other natives of the island; they 
profess the faith of Mohammed, and are said by travel- 
ers to exemplify some of its sanguinary principles. 
Still they are under the iron sway of a hereditary des- 
potism, and subject to laws as rigorous Jks' they are 
partial iu their penal inflictions. Th;r most severe 
punishments fall generally upon the b^west classes of 
society. * 

The interior of this general division of the island, 
is the beautiful country of the' Batlahs, part of which 
stn^tchos over a spacious campaign between two 
ridges of mountains, and is adorned with an extensive 
lake. Accoidinaf to Sir Stamford Ratfles, who visited 
their country, “ the Battahs are an extensive and pop- 
ulous nation of Sumatra, occupying the whole of 
that part of the island lying between Acheen and 
Mt.'nangkaboo, reaching to both the shores. The 
coast is hut thinly inhabited ; but in the interior, the 
’\eople arc said to be as thick as the leaves of the fo- 
rest ; perhaps the whole nation may amount, to be- 
tween ono and two millions of souls. I’hey have a 
regular goveruinent, deliberative assemblies, and are 
■ groat orjitoiTH. Iscarly the whole of them write, and 
they .pitsscss a written character peculiar to themselves. 
In their ■ language midterms, as well ns in some oI 
their laws and usages, the influence of Hindooism 
may be traced ; but they have also a religion peculiar 
to themselves. They acknowledge the one and only 
great God, and they have a trinity of great Gods, sup- 
posed to have been created by him.” 

Other writers declare that they believe in two dei- 
tira of totally opposite character, and like the gene- 
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rality of heathen tribes, they are exceedingly super' 
stitious in matters of sorcery. 

Tappanooly and Natal are Dutch settlements, situ- 
ated in -the very heart of the Battah country. Sir 
Stamford Tl(jsited the former, “ with the determination 
to satisfy 1^ niiud respecting the reports of their 
cannibalism. NAccordingly, he caused the most intel- 
ligent chiefs of that place to be assembled, and in the 
presence of witnesses, obtained the following informa- 
tion : — It is the universal and standing law of the Bat- 
tahs, that death by eating shall be inllictod in the fol- 
lowing cases. 1st. For adultery. 2d. For midnight 
robbery. 3d. In wars of importance — that is to say, 
in one district agiiinst another — the prisoners aro sac- 
rificed. 4th. For intermarrying in the .same tribe, 
which is forbidden frotn the cireumstauce of their 
having ancestors in common, and 5(li. For a tre ach - 
erous attack on a house, village or p<.‘rson.” 

It is calculated, the same author ailinns, that uq? 
less than from sixty to one hundn'd Baltalts are annu- 
ally eaten, in times of peace. Formerly it was usual 
to eat their parents, when too old for work ; this prac- 
tice, however, has been abandoned. When the par-' 
ty is a prisoner taken in war, he is eaten immcfiliateiy, 
and on the spot ; and whether dead or alive,' it alters 
not the case. 

The Battahs are described as fairer and smaller 
than the Malays — fond of dress, and more partial to 
horse flesh than to any other kind of animal food. 
Polygamy is common. The women are employed as 
s||iv«s/ while the men pass the time in war, indolence, ' 
gambling, and childish sports. Such .is their estimate 
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«?»f the diffeTcnce between the sexes, that they visit the 
•same offense with a much more severe punishment 
'apon the men,* than npon tiieir more ignorant and less 
culpable wives. As far as can he gathc^jid* from nu- 
merous sources, we conclude that canuiy^lism is not 
practiced so much from relish as from .’:tvenge, or for 
the [mrpose of public justice. And ydt it is confident- 
ly and credibly allirmed, that “such are the brutal 
and depraved h.ibits of a few, that they are unable, 
‘.rom custom, to relish any other kind of food.”* 

In Ihillum-ary or Kampaug, the third division men- 
•■ioned, are the kingdoms of Palombang and Ijampong. 
riie former comjuehcnds the south-eastern portion of 
Sumatra, and the latter extends to its southern extre- 
mity. Immense and impenulrable forests cover a 
•arge region of this southern division of the island — 
the inhabitants are generally poor, and their customs 
iike those! of their neighbors. Palembang, where the 
Dutch had a factory, is represented as a large city, 
.nhabited by emigrants from China, Siam, and Java, 
as well as by the natives of the country. 

Besides those kingdoms, there are many independ- 
ent stales, situated on the large rivers, answering in 
general features' to those described. 

AVhat an immense sphere docs this island present 
for missionary exertion ! The Dutch and English 
have alternately held the foreign stations of the island, 
and the latter have sent a few missionaries to Uencoo- 
len and Padang, but the great work of converting its 
millions to Christ was neither commenced nor prose- 


* Chiaese Repository, vol. 3, na 7. 
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cuted with sufficient energy. At present there is not 
R missionary on the island. The writer became ac- 
quainted with a pious gentleman, who'resided at Pa- 
dang, and vho promised to furnish such a statement 
of the country and its inhabitants, as would interest 
the Christian community, and .supply hints for their 
benevolent efforts. Since that, the Dutch have been 
foicibly driven frhm their settlements — many of them 
were massacred by the enraged natives, and whether 
the person referred to. and a companion of congenial 
sentiments, escaped, is uncertain, as no intelligence 
has been received from them since the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe. 

Some of the islands near the west coast of Suma- 
tra arc described as fertile and populous. Pulo Nyas 
is inhabited by an in'tovesting race of men, who are 
remarkably ingenious, and carry on an o.xlensive traf- 
fic. From all accounts, the pl.acc is exceedingly fa- 
vorable for missionary labor, and we know of no ob- 
stacles to its immediate occupancy.* 

Along the whole line of this westerrt coast of Su- 
matra, and among the adjacent islands, the pion.s rmu- 
chant has it in his power to exert the greale'st influ- 
ence. It is a favorite resort for trading vi-ssell; from 
America and I'lngland, and according to the te.stimo- 
ny of one who has been engaged in the traffic, the 
most dishonorable and dishonest means are often en^ 
ployed in defrauding the natives. .Should hou.sc.s of 
commerce, superintended by pious ageni.s, be estab- 

* We are happy to learn that the American Board for Foreign Mis- • 
sions have resolved on sending mi.s.sionaries to this island, as soon as 
they can oe obtained. 
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ilshed in ihe most populous and advantaj^eous posi- 
tior.s ; and should ships in their visits to other places 
of tradii, carry with them those who are capable of 
instructiri;,'' tlie iialives, iramensc good u>pi?ld infalli- 
bly accrue to the heathen. 

On onr way to Singapore, we passed by a number 
of islands, wliich are occupied by pirates, wlio infest 
tlie adjacent se.is. and walch for such vessels as they 
suppose may Ih* ^afel}' and successfully attacked. 
Tiireo masts •jci'eriilly atlbid security, although ever, 
.ships have l)eon assailed, iiud these of the crews who 
have r(“maiucd to tell the tale, e-caped vith dilliculty. 
We saw a num!)er of j>rt}it.s in the straits of l>-anea, 
but our appcMiaiice wa.s too rormidahle tt) invite an eu 
counter, or they too pe.icel'ul to attack us. 

Th(‘ Sahhat!) was a day of deliglitful f^'i'cnity. and 
the enjoyment of us hallowed privikiies added not a 
little to its tianijuilizmg featuies. The willingncs^'i 
witli whic.h (he traets were reecived and read by pas 
sengersnnd crew, all’orded a* fresh juoof of tlie impor- 
tance of always being furnished with a supply ot these 
powerful though tmohtriisive tuonitors. 

On Monday morning, weight'd anchor early, hav- 
ing been becalmed^ the previous night, and stood 
through’ tlu! straits lyitig hot'voeii I’ulo liatlam and 
the (treat Dryou. It is ijnestitmablc wlietlicr any 
ships have precedixl us since lSt)d. It jiroved to be 
a safe, and in many respect.s, an advantageous passage. 
Tlie land on both sides is uniform, and the scenery 
perfectly wild and rather interesting. I do not recol- 
lect ever to have sailed so groat a distance among 
^ueb a number of scattered islands. 
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On Tuesday morning, June 14th, the ship came to 
anchor in Singapore roads. The harbor of Singa- 
pore is very extensive. It is surrounded by numer- 
ous islandsystretching far in tlie distance, and is ca- 
pable of aflbrding safe anchorage to any number of 
siiipping. 

There is nothing very striking in tlie aspect of the 
pJaco, Tlie site of the business part of the town is 
either a depressed It ill or a redeemed jungle. ]\Iost of 
the private residences are situated upon a plain, of 
considerable extent, while a few mansions crowning 
the adjacent liills, relieve the dull uniformity which 
a level situation gives to so many eastern towns. lie 
ing a free port for all biit Annnicans, many European 
sliips and native craft are generally lying in the 
harbor. 

On my arrival, T found the rni.ssionories well, and 
Mr. Tomlin on the eve of embarking for Siam. We 
were all struck with the concurrence of events, and 
could not but adore the goodness of the I.ord in the 
peculiarity of tin; providence. Mr. T. had been wait- 
ing a long tinie for an opportunity, and this very vessel 
had heeii detained contrary to expectations, beyond the 
appointed period of sailing. 'I’lie very day after my 
arrival she obtained her port clearance, but through the 
compliance of the captain, the time of sailing was 
deferred until b'riday morning. An opportunity was 
thus presented to meet all those engagements which 
appeared important, before leaving Singapore. 

It was cheering to find from the missionaries, that 
the same disposition to receive Christian books which 
was manifested by the Malays at Batavia, prevailed 
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also at this and some of the neighboring stations. 
The change is of a very recent date, and the hearts 
and hands’ of the missionaries are strengthened in 
their work. 

Oil Friday, June 17th, we embarked^ in an Arab 
vessel, witfi a European commander, for Siam. Mr. 
'J’omlin, Mr. Dauiell, a pious ofiiecr in the Indian ar- 
my, and myself, wore obliged to occupy the same half 
of the poop-cabin. The opposite side contained two 
of the supereargo's wives, who were never seen by 
any but the, husband and servants. Tlie crew con- 
sisted of six and forty men, the principal part of whom 
were Arabs, end of course, professors of Islamism. 
Tliore was soinothinsf in their.expressive features and 
muscular fonn.s, which completely distinguished them 
from the Hengab.’se and JIakiys. The prominent 
nose, penetrating eye, curling locks, and fieavy beard, 
characterized the majority. I'lieir conduct, too, was 
in striking opjiosition to any thing I had ever witness- 
ed in any other ves,s(‘l. b’iv*' times a day they bent 
the knee, and bowed the head, in social worship. The 
principal services are performed at day-dawn, and 
sun-set. 

At these seasons, the Miirz'in ascended the quar- 
ter-dock — the only place on ship board, which wouKl 
answer the purpose of a minaret, and stopping his cars 
with his lingers, to exclude all earthly sounds, pro- 
claimed in the most serious manner, the appointed 
hour for their devotions. He was soon joined by the 
majority, who with their faces toward the west, the 
direction of the Moslem’s kiblah from our present po- 
sition, spent about half an hour in their fruitless task. 

• 18 * 
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They heed not the presence of man — never miss the 
hour of prayer, and express an earnestness whicli tes- 
tifies that they have not the most remote suspicion of 
their dreadful delusion. The mate generally leads 
the devolfons, standing a short distance in advance of 
the rest. Tlie countenances of some of them were 
deathfully solemn, and their voices, especially when 
mingled in general response, of a deep sepulchral tone. 

In their intercourse with each other, they evince a 
cheerfulness and apparent affection, which is seldom 
found among European sailors. It is true, there is 
much less distinction hctweeii the oflicers and com- 
mon sailors, and much more lilicrty taken by the lat- 
ter, than in the generality of other vessels ; hut eve- 
ry object of subordination is gained, and though rath- 
er sportful, tlie command is obeyed with prompt activi- 
ty. Deluded men ! they express a belief that all 
Christians are to be converted to their faith, and that, 
within two centuries from the present. I could al- 
most wish for the gift of tongues, to be instrumental 
of teaching thetn their error, and pointing them to the 
only Savior, wiioso fpn’ading kingdom will blot the 
very name of their deceiver frotn under heaven, 
doubtless much within the specified period. Some, to 
whom Arabic Bibles were offered, received them with 
•])Ieasurc, and devoted much time to their examination. 
They soon discovered the inconsistency between the 
practice of nominal Christians, and the precepts of 
the Savior. 

Our room was consecrated to the worship of the 
true God, and the sacrifice of morning and evening 
praise was there offered. The usual services of the 
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Sabbath were also maintained. On all these occa- 
sions, the captain, the only European on board, at- 
tended. 

For probably half our passage, we ha^the coast of 
the Malayan peninsula, and the neighborii/g islands, in 
view. I'lic former is a range of abrupt, irregular 
hills, flanked in many places by peaks of the same 
character, though of dili'erent altitudes, and present- 
ing an appearance which might be easily mistaken by 
the distant observer for towers, pagodas, minarets, for- 
titications, and castles. On the way we were fre- 
(picntly struck with the sun-set splendors of the heav- 
ens, and led to admire the glories of that 13cing, of 
whom his most lovely works arc but the faintest re- 
flection. 

On 'J’hursday, 3()th June, we arrived at the 

bar, ofl’ the luoutli of the Meinain, and anc^^iored. The 
coast of ►Siam is so low, that at the distance of 
the horizon at sea, you can distinguish it only by a 
roughness without the usual undulation. Englisli 
vessels arc ofiligod by treaty' with that government, to 
wait here for a pilot. It is said to be impossible for 
largo ships to cross the bar, except at the highest tides, 
tlie water seldoiii exceeding eighteen feet, and rising 
at times, not above twelve or fourteen. Understand- 
ing that the pilot would not be on board for a weekj 
wc left the ship on Saturday, in the jolly boat, for 
Bankok. About five o’clock, we reached Paknam, a 
small village some three or four miles from the shore 
of the sea. 

The Siamese have attempted to render the river 
impassable to foreign invaders. A barrier of largo 
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piles, many yards in depth, runs from one l)ank to the 
other, with the exception of a narrow passage-way 
for vessels ; each shore is lined with a battery ; and 
a large forh.fication or castle has been erected in tl ' 
stream, to xommand the approach, as well as to ob- 
struct tlie passage of the place. The apjM'arancc of 
this castle, with a small spiral pagoda or monument, 
at* a short distance, is imposing and beautiful. 

It was our intention to pass Paknam, without 
stopping ; but the king’s officers hailed us, and the 
governor detained the captain about an hour. The 
old gentleman made the best of tlui time in asking 
such (piestions, and offering such remarks, as wore 
dictated hy his curiosity, and his still more insatiabk' 
cupidity. During this interview, the pass.-ngms, who 
remained in the boat, afforded considerable amuse 
ment to the natives, by partaking of a cold n'jias!. 
We prevailed nj»on them to taste the bi.scnit and beer, 
on which we were feasting, and received, in return, 
shell-fish and segars, made of a dried leaf, rolled up. 
and inclosing a little cut tobacco. Many of the men 
were muscular, and symmetrical in form —probably 
selected for the service in which they are engaged. 

The Siamese shave the head, except on the crown, 
where they allow the hair to grO'W sufficiently long to 
•give it the uprightness and apparent rigidity of bris 
ties. Their dress is scanty ; the limbs and upper 
part of the body being exposed. 7’herc is no difler- 
ence in this respect, from the king to his meanest sub- 
ject. The women are almost as denuded as the men. 
It is a universal custom, with both sexes, to chew the. 
betel and cere, and among the men, from early youth 
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to the most decrepid age, there is scarcely an excep- 
tion to the habit of smoking. Between the two, the 
jaws are seldom allowed to be at rest. 

From Paknam to Baiikok, the distancV i.s probably 
twenty-five or thirty miles. We left the former place 
about six in tlie evening, and arrived at half-past 
twelve. On the way, we were entertained by many 
objects of interest and novelty. • 

The Meinani is a noble river - probably half a mile 
in average width, and sullicieiitly deep to admit to 
Hankok, the largest ships which can pass the bar. 
Its banks are low, and covered with jungle. As we 
proct'odc'd, tlie lights on the shore were numerous in 
many i)laces. and we were convinced from their re- 
flection in the river, that the houses were built upon 
piles or rafts. In one or two j)laees our oars wore sa- 
luted with music, which came over the wati'r, at this 
late and silent hour, with a soothing melody. The- 
insti'umonts were chiefly on the percussion principle, 
and the soft and rlelicalo harjnony of their tones, form- 
ed a jierfect contrast to the harsh strains with which 
we liad been tortured in China. But the objects ol 
our greatest admiration, were the swarms of fire-flies 
on each shore, and passing from one side of the river 
to the other. Though not to be compared in size or 
brilliancy to the famed lantern-fly, (fulgora latcrnaria,) 
of South America, described by Madame Meriaii ; still 

“ Innumcrous tribes 

Prom the wood-cover swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible : one while they streamed 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Tbeir gorgeous colors from the eye of day \ 
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Now motionless and dark, eluded search, 

Self-shrouded, and anon starring the sky, 

Rose like a shower of fire.”* 

Thousaii^iS of these insects would li^dit tofrotlier 
on one tree, and giro it a most l)eaiitiful and vivid il- 
lumination. There appeared to Ik* a conjj)lete inu- 
forrnitr in the motions of them all, so that the glare 
would hrealv forih and close in, as though they inha- 
led a coiuniou breath, or emitted llanr light by some 
other simultaneous impuLse. It n^qiiinal no stretch of 
fancy to imagine ourselves in those fairy regions of 
which we had heard in childhood, and esp{‘cial!y as 
wc W(‘re inclined to indulge in transient sluinlsers, and 
would frequently an^ake from forgetfuliK ss to the nov- 
el and dreiuning pictures aroinid \\<. 

In one place, where the natives W(‘r(? on t!i(‘ lat'k-oul. 
and wlicre, as wt' had since aseerlained, there is a 
fort, we were Ijaile-d, and a.^k^'d a numh(jr of ([nt‘s- 
tij^ns. Having obtaine'd permission to proceed, we 
did not slop, but told them our destination, and lieed- 
cd not, noitluw understood t!u*ir cries. 

Hefore wc left the ship, we visit(*d ouo of (lie 
Chin<'se junks, wailing on the bar ff»r a favorable 
wind, and w(!re much disappointed to learn that fhitz- 
laff had sailed, but a few days before, Ibr China. As 
‘there were Christian books in the junks, and some of 
the sailors were well acc|nainled with his history, 
there was little reason to doubt the correctiKJ.ss of (ho 
statement. We were thus prepared to hear, that la* 
had actually embarked on the expedition in which his 
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heart lias been absorbed, and for wliich Divine Provi - 
dence bad now opened a way. 

Soon after midnight wo readied the residence of 
^ . > 

Sciofnor (’arlos do Silveira, the Portii'^ucse colisul, who 
received us with much kindncs.s and Jiospilality. This 
jontlonuin oiitcrtaiuod the missionaries durin^r the 
early part of tlieir first visit — a.ssigned tliem a house 
on his own lands— and when they w'^cre opiiosed by 
the Homan ( at!ioli(!s, and ihroujrli them, by the na- 
tive audioritics, continued their warm friend, not- 
with.staiidin;^ the threatened loss of all his property, 
and th(i menace of exjmlsion from the .Siamese do- 
iniiiioiis. The same disinterested kindness has over 
been evinced by R. limiter, Esq., the only English 
merchant in the place, who in tlie time of their great- 
est trial, receiv'ed the missionaries into his *1)01180, and 
exerted all his inllncnce on their behalf— -determined 
to risk every thing, rather than have tlumi driven 
from the kingdom. Mr. 11 . remains in the country, 
and will no doubt ever render the missionar' i all the 
assistance, whicli his well known character, and the 
rank the, king Inis conferred on him,' enable him to 
alibi'd. 




CHAPTER X. 


SIAM coNTixrr.n. 

Ox his first visitj the writer spoilt six iiioiiliis at 
Siam, wliicli time, was devoted to tla* study of the 
Oliiuose and Siamese lanj^iiag-es, and to the ordinary 
duties of the mission. A few i^cneral remarks, 
founded upon the information * olitained Jijt that time, 
and corrected and enlarged by a sucecedina: visit, will 
j^dve the reader some idea of the place and its inhab- 
itants. 

'riic country, as far as regards scenery and hnprove- 
ments, is extremely uninteresting-. There is not a 
hill - scarcely a mound to interrupt the dead level, 
whieh spreads in a wide compass around tlic capital. 
The soil is exceedingly productive ; it surpasses in 
tlie rich variety, and abundance of its fruits, nearly 
all the adjacent regions, and is probably not surpassed 
by any country of the cast.* 

Uankok, the capital, is situated upon the Meinam. 


* Besides the more valuable productions, Siam abounds in the most 
delicious fruits of the cfist — plantains, oranf?:cs, shadachs, durians^ 
the bread fruit, and above all, the mangosteen and mango, ’ in the 
greatest perfection. 
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The palaces of the two kings, and of some of the 
princes, are inclosed within a wall, while the suburbs 
extend about two or three miles above and below the 
royal residences, and on each side of the river. As 
the houses arc generally situated upon the water, or 
near its edge, the river may be considered as the high- 
way, the mart and pleasure grounds of the city. 
Ill re the mass of' the population reside, carry on their 
business and take their recreation. The most pro- 
j(;cting row of houses is built upon bamboo rafts, and 
moored or secured to tlxturos upon shore. Of course, 
their locality can be changed without di/liculty, and 
sometimes, without the concurrence of the inmates. 
It is no uncommon tliinir to see them couk- lloatinjr 
down the stream, witli all their contents, set adrift, 
porhap.s, by ships in their vicinity, and carrying 
away, in their turn, those against wliich they may be 
driven by the impulse first received, or the eddies into 
which they are whirled. 

Those houses situated nearer tlic .shore, or partly 
on the bank of tin,' river, arc founded upon j»iles rais- 
ed above the rise of tlic tides, '^rhese are generally 
inhabited, although some of the best an; used as 
cool retreat.s for the kings and rneil of wealth, who 
Jive on shore. In many places, the dwellings retire 
some distance from the margin of the river, and either 
form a narrosv extended street, as on the city side of 
the water ; or branch off toward the inferior ; or arc 
scattered over the face of the country, amid gardens, 
jungle, and rice fields. There are many interesting 
and varying views, as you pass up the winding course 
of Meinam. The finest specimens of architecture qre 
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the temples, which generally occupy the best sites, and 
cover, with the array of monastic buildings attached 
to them, a large area of ground. These and the pal- 
aces, glittering with gold and other ofuaments, to- 
gether with a few mansions belonging to the princes, 
derive no trilling part of their magnificence from the 
contiguity and contrast of the moan iiuts composing 
the remainder of the city. • 

In passimr along the river, many rural beauties are 
fancied to exist on shore. A variety of paints, the 
bread fruit, the silk eofUni. (Iknubax elil.a,) the tam- 
arind. willi a profusion of oihor le.ss majestic, though 
eipially valiiaiile tree.', all ilourishing iii tliis congen- 
ial soil, ainl bloomuig in tilo’ril■Ilo.^l luxuriance, ap- 
pear lik(' grove.'., and arbor.s. and parks; while the 
houses and temples, peeping tlihmgli tin? self-lbnned 
avenues, are nnslaken lor dwellings of taste and com- 
fort. It lit till' place is disenchanted oi its Iteauty. the 
moment l!ie s'lore is gained. 'I'lie temples excepted, 
where some little taste and iiigonuity are di.splayed, 
every tiling i.s iiniirovable, but nothing improved. 
.Neither order, convenienee. ornamciU, nor comfort, 
are consulted in the situation and .structure of their 
house--*. 

Ill aild near the city, a few streets iiavo been laid 
out, while in many parts, instead of accommodating 
the bouses to any line of rontls, the roads, or paths, 
arc inlerrii]itod and bent in almo.sl every direction, by 
the cncroaclimont of the buildings. The want of 
roads and good foot-paths, and almost all conveniences 
for out-door exercise, is one of tlic most serious objec- 
lions to a residence in Siam. The natives, like their 
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god Budha, appear to luxuriate in indolence, and con- 
sequently, when obliged to move, are contented with 
the most pass,ive modes of locomotion. ' The rivers, 
crocks, and canals, are so numerous, that they can go 
in boats to almost every place, were business or pleas- 
ure calls them. 

There are many points of painful interest con 
nected with the state of society in Siam. Its popula- 
tion, consisting of four or five millions of souls, is; 
made up of Siamese, natives of Laos, Cambojiaiis, lk‘- 
guins, Malays, Burmese, descendants of Portuguese, 
Cochin-C'hinese, and (Jhinamen. 

"With the exception of the Chinese, who pay a tri- 
ennial capitation sum, thi.s Avhole population is divi 
ded into two classes— such as arc bound to perpetimi 
slavery, and" those avIjo are submitted to a sei A ice ta.'. 
of a portion of their time. 'Tiie former are eithe; 
conijucn.'d enenues. from the country of Laos and thi; 
Malayan peninsula, or stolen subjects from the iVoi.- 
tiers of Bunnali and Peg\i. TAveiity thousand Lao 
captiA'es AA-^erc trar is lined at one time from their native 
land, and distributed among th.c .Siaimou jirinces. and 
men of authority. 'I’hese poor creatures are moi .• o] - 
pressed than all their lllloAv slaves. As you eiiter ti.e 
palaces of the kings, or mansions of the great men. 
it is distressing to \vitue.ss women and men of every 
age, toiling in fetters, as though the clank of their 
chains Avas music in the ears of their crind lords. 
The reason assigned for such inhumanity, is the fear 
of their escape ; but one is strongly tempted to believe, 
from this and otlier ciuelties equally revolting, that 
they estimate their OAvn importance. As much liy tjie 
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misery as Ihe multiplicity of their slaves. Many o( 
this class, having no employment at home, are sent 
out to labor for the benefit of their masters ; some of 
them owMi several thousands, and deriv^ ccuisiderablc 
cmoluiiient from their services. 

It is not uncommon to expose these unfortunate 
beings to sale, often at the most reduced prices, and 
to have them purchased even by oflicers of govcln- 
ment, for a trallic as vile as the deepest depravity 
could suggest. Numbers of females are daily sent 
forth in the most disgraceful capacity, and if they do 
not return at night with a sum fixed by their masters, 
they are often cruelly beaten. If they refuse this odi- 
ous life and some of them haVe spurned its debase- 
ment -the master is (piite at liberty as to the mode 
and measure of the punisliment; 7'o tha number of 
slaves aln'udy mentioned, must be added the cliildrcn, 
whom the alledged necessities of their parents oblige 
them to sell, and who are bought for any purpose 
which their covetous or. licentious masters may 
choose. 

I’hc other class referred to, who arp submitted to a 
service tax of part of their time, includes all the oth- 
er inhabitants of the country, with the exception of 
the Chinese. Even’ the natives of Siam, and the no- 
minal Christians, descendants of Portuguese, arc’ 
among the number. These, with some exceptions 
of the more wealthy, are reduced to a state of partial 
slavery, being obliged to employ much of their time 
in the king’s service, and receiving for their labor the 
smallest compensation. If they are not so fortunate 
as to lay by a small store during their liberty, for this. 
* 19* 
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hour of need, or their wives and children arc unsuc- 
cessful in a petty trade, by which many pf them sub- 
sist, they and their families are reduced to the greatest 
straits. • 

Hy the laws of the land, or the neglect of their ad- 
ministration, they are allowed to pilfer from the poor 
hucksters, such eatables as their necessities require, 
a id their strength can secure. I'hc Chinese who sell 
vegetables and fruit, complain bitterly of this custom- 
redress is out of the question. Some of this class 
have little or no time to themselves — others have 
libertv of one third, one half, and two thirds of the 
year. ^V hat are the particular rules of this diU'ercnce, 
1 a'u not informed. 'I’lio'-e slaves and suhj<'cts allot- 
ted by the king to the princes and o/licers of govern 
ment, have the names of their masters wiitten upon 
their arms, and are rpiile at their control. 

'I'he more res[)ectahlc and wealthy, mentioned as 
cxce])tions to this system of service taxation, are ex 
ceptioir only to a limited extent. They are either 
employed as civil or military officers in his ninjesty .s 
service, or are obliged to procure a snhstitnto for their 
own bodily labor. In fact, with all their boasts of 
freedom -and freemen is the appellation by vviiicb the 
nation is known, in tiieir own language, Siam is a 
land of slaves ; the king being the only exception to 
universal va.ssalage. llis majesty can employ any 
subject upon any business, for any length of time, 
under any circumstances, and upon any conditions. 
A portion of almost every day is spent by the officers 
and 'the princes, inlying prostrate before him, and' 
awaiting his pleasure. 
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Tlie Chinese have been mentioned as enjoying 
more liberty, and greater advantages than others. 
Even they groan under the burden of taj^es, and when 
eouvicted of crime, often unjustly as they affirm, are 
made to expiate their guilt by manual labor, continu- 
ed beyond all bounds of equitable punishment. Ma- 
ny of them, while toiling daily, and throughout Ihe 
day, for the King, are thrown for theil sustenance upon 
the mercy of their friends, the charities of the public, 
or those dishonorable mersuros which the starving in 
his majesty’s .service arc allowed to employ. 

Ai a necessary con.«equence of these oppressive cus- 
loiU''; pii\erty is a common evil. TIkj great mass of 
the inhai)ilants have barely enough to support their 
( xi'tence, and that upon the most simple fare. Du- 
ring tii«‘ term of service required by tltcir masters, 
they so.aroely receive snflicient for their individual 
maintenance, —and even their own time, when made 
available to private iuterc.st, is not secure from an arbi- 
trary call to extra service, or war. At one season of 
the year, crowds of boats are moored abreast of the 
palace. These belong to men who reside in the coun- 
try, and wlio ar{; annually called from their homes 
and rice fields, to spend two or three months in prac- 
ticing the art of gracefully paddling the king’s boats., 
During all this term of nsele.ss service, they are un- 
der the necessity of supporting themselves, and neg- 
lecting their families. 

The misery of the nation is increased by the cor- 
rupt administration of justice. Many of the laws are 
equitable, but alas ! they arc only imperative when 
the judge can make them answer a private end. Of 
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the unwritten statutes, whicli, like the tijiditions of 
the ciders, are the only ones decined practical, the 
most imperative law is the royal nod. — the next is the 
pleasure of the prime minister ; and so througli the 
descending scale of olllcial rank, the superior has the 
the control of the inferior, and his will the prect donee 
of the litera scripta. 

'From the throne to the lowest heneh of jii.stiee. the 
all absorhing object is self-aggraiulizeinent. J'.v<'n 
the monarch appears to regard liis erwn ititi're.st as 
perfectly di.stinct from the pro.sperily of his subjects. 
Ill times of scarcity, as the writer has witnessed, tlnuc 
is frequently no jwovision made for the .sullering 
poor, when it miglit l)n elfeeted with little cost or 
trouble. Tn fact, such is the .'■overciguly of money, 
that inullitndcs prefer putting up with indignities and 
losses- for which tiio law, according to its letter and 
intention, would afford redres.s — rather than be com- 
jiellcd through necessary bribe.s, or an unju.Nt decision, 
to risk the endurance of, additional suffering, hy an 
appeal to justice. 

Bcside.s these evils, over which the common people 
have no control, there are others of a moral nature, 
whicii greatly aggravate their present siWrcrings. 
Among thc.se, is the abu.so of tlio marriage contract, 
’with its train of complicated nii.series. Polygamy is 
m high vogue. The king’s seraglio contains between 
Ihre hundred and one thousand women ; and all the 
princes, in fact the whole kingdom, have no other 
limitation to numbers, than their wishes and wealth. 
The pooler classes are of course restricted by neces-- 
sity, and cm evil is thus checked by anbther. 
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Connected with this multiplication of wives, and 
its consequent relaxation of all the ties of kindred and 
affection, thcrer arc other prevalent custoips in Siam, 
quite as fatal to human happiness. A man* who is 
unsuccessful in jjanibling', or reduced to poverty by 
other means, may sell his wife— with the liberty of 
redeeminjr her for the same sum and expenses she 
has inouriL'd ; or if his admiration of her good quali- 
ties ceases, he may put her away and procure another. 
If the wife was purchased — a common substitute for 
courlship- iiiid has no children, there is generally no 
difliciiUy in dissolving the connection. If she be able 
to pay th(! ;uaount of her original purchase, she may 
hav(! the same advantage over her husband. In ordi- 
nary eases, however, the concurrence of both parties 
is so far necessary, that the rejected one, Whose con- 
.scnl has not been obtained, can claim a support, or a 
stun of money as an indenmirication. 

A man who liiiicies tlie wife of another, can genc- 
raliy obtain her, if hi.s dignity or wealth gives him 
the advantage of her husband. And a creditor, if he 
can get iiotliiiig else, can lake the wifc and children 
of the inscdveiit. If the happiness of individuals and 
society !Tt hirgo depends upon the inviolable sanctity 
of the luaftiagc contract, which its very institution 
would proclaim, it will readily be believed that such 
an abuse of all that is sacred in the most important 
relation of life, must prove fatal to every thing but tfee 
mere semblance of domestic enjoyinctit. 

Gambling is another source of depravity and 
’wretchedness in Siam. The king derives ajturge rev- 
enue from this licensed evil, and the demoniacal spi- 
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rit it engenders, and tlie dreadful crimes it instigates, 
prove it to be a moral ma'lstrom, where the happiness 
and hopes of thousands arc forever lost. 

The shameless indecency of language and dress, 
the latter of which has been already referred to, is al- 
so productive of groat evils. The most coiniuou epi- 
thets of abuse in the kingdom would shock vulgarity 
itself in civilizod countries, and yet this is the lan- 
guage employed by high and low, men and women,, 
from the angry mother to her suckling, and from the 
stammering child to its oliending p'arent. Yon sel- 
dom go abroad; or have a company pass your dwell- 
ing, wit! lout hearing the vilest terms mixed up with 
expressions of anger, and every etfort at 

pleasaiiti}’. 

pesidej.these prevalent evils, lying, cheating, and 
pilfering, are exceedingly common — misery and mur- 
der by no means rare. Tho.s»! who have comirK'ieial 
dealings with them, declare that dishonesty and deceit 
are, with the fewest exceptions, characteristic of the 
nation. The meanness of the irreat to olitain favors, 
e.spetia!ly from foreigners, is despicahle. 'I'licy will 
accept any thing as a present, and offer nothing worth 
receiving in return- they will crave most •importu- 
nately, and often criiigiiigly, what they know you 
want- they will buy, and freijnently endeavor to cheat 
the seller out of much of the stijnilated sum -llu'y 
will borrow and never return and when they can 
get nothing more from you, unless they desire your 
society as amusement, they never come near you. 

This picture of the political and moral condition* 
of Siang is dark. -As fur however, as careful and 
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iTlimtte exanlirtatibn can insure correctness, it is delin- 
eated with justice. It has its lights, and those who 
have but a partial acquaintance with the^lace, may 
suppose that we give it too deep a coloring,* without 
considering that they behold it only in its most fa- 
vorable aspect, and through a flattering medium. 

Some of the more pleasing, and to a hasty inspec- 
tion, disccniable .shades of the picture,* we have hinted 
at. One is the large number of Chinese, whose con- 
dition is better thiin their fellow-citizens, and who 
make an important figure in the business of the place* 
Another is the undue proportion of princes, who, like 
the feudal barons of old, move abotit in considerable 
rty] and impre.ss the mind with .some idea of their 
iinj)ortance. A third i.s the overwhelming number of 
priests, whoso oliiec confers iimmihitics, such as honor 
wit liout respectability, and suj)port without labor. 

IJesides these, the majority of the enninon peo])lc, 
who occupy the most con.spicuons houses, arc tJic for- 
tunate class of tradesmen uiid shop-keepers, from 
who.se prosperity it would he as unwise to deduce an 
opinion of the geuerrd condition of the people, as to 
take the most successful incrchairts at home, as a cri- 
terion of^the wcaltli of the comnr.inity at large. An- 
other light* to the sketch, which, however, is but a 
reflected one, is the exceeding productiveness of the 
country, and of conr.se, the cheapness of the necessa- 
ries of life. 

These things being the most obvious to those who 
pay only a transient vi.sit to the place, who know no- 
thing of the language, and have no opportunity of 
witnessing the interior of society, they imagine, as 
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tliey do in regard to other heathen countries, that the 
people are happy, and that western refinement and re- 
ligion would not improve their condition. 

The religion of Siam is ihiddhistic. From the 
best authorities, there arc more than twejity thou.sand 
priests in the kingdom, one half or two thirds of 
whom reside in liankok, and its vicinity- The tem- 
ples are built the expense of the king, or the prin- 
cipal men in the kingdom. Ilis majesty has shown 
himself peculiarly zealoJis in the maintenance of the 
State religion. lie Ijas many temples with their 
monasteries, under his own patronage, wliieh are call- 
ed by his name, and supported by his royal bounty. 
These occupy the best ground.s, and are built in a 
style of splendor with which nothing but the palace' 
can compare. 

For the support of the priests, a monthly allowance 
of rice and money is made from the piil.'lic troiisury. 
JJesides thi.s, they enjoy not only the religions mcrit.s, 
but the temporal advantages of uienduity. Fvery 
morning they sally forth lo collect the alms of the 
people, and generally succeed in gelling enough for 
themselves, and a host of human and canine pension- 
ers, whom their charity attracts from c;very. quarter. 
The rarest delicacies of the .sca.son ar*; among the 
gifts with which they arc loaded ; and the women, 
who appear by far the most devout, never visit the 
temples without carrying such presents as their cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

The priesthood is supplied by men of all classes in 
society. The temples or monasteries are the only 
schools of learning in the kingdom, and as education 
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IS very prevalent, there is scarcely an individual who 
docs not pass some portion of his life in these estab- 
lishments. A’dmittance may be obtained on the most 
easy terms. Any person may enter who can show 
that he has an oflicial release from the service tax, is 
not in debt, jvnd has the consent of parents or wife. 
Each may remain as long as he pleases, and retire. at 
option. When provisions are dear, many avail them- 
selves of this easy mode of support, and while neces- 
sity presses or indolence prompts, they enjoy all the 
honors and profits of the yellow robe. A large num- 
ber take upon themselves the monastic vow for life, 
and spend all their days in the prescribed round of sec- 
■(liar and sacerdotal duties. 

The elders teach their younger brethren, preach at 
the pagedas, or in private houses, .solemnize marria- 
ges, attend at funerals, con.sccratc new housc.s, shave 
the heads of children, perform certain ofiices for the 
recovery of the sick, and the absolution of the dcad^ 
.and visit those scenes where’ their sacred presence and 
inagical arts are deemed necessary. In former days, 
they decided ditlicult cases of judicathre by enchant- 
ment ; but since Mammon has usurped the throne of 
justice, causes a rp fo und less complicated, and the 
priests’ services arc superseded. 

The greatest show of respect is paid to the priests. 
Even the king bows down in their presence, and the 
common people bestow on them the same sign of ado- 
ration with which they honor the idols. But this re- 
spect is chiefly nominal, or if real, it is to the robe, 
’ and not the man. His majesty, with all his profes- 
sioins of inferiority, reserves to Irimsclf the right of 

20 
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Stripping off this sacred garment, and punishing the 
unworthy wearer. Some time ago the principal priest 
or pope was found guilty of some heinous misdemea- 
nor, upon' which he was disrobed, dishonored, and 
made a servant to the royal elephants. The chief im- 
munities attached to the priesthood are exemption 
from service ta-x and military duties. But here again, 
the king has taken liberties upon some occasions, and 
shown that his will and interests are superior to all the 
laws and rights of religion. Some years ago, many 
in the inferior grades of sanctity were drafted into the 
army, which occasioned among them the most turbu- 
lent commotion. It ended in a partial rebellion — a 
plot to assassinate the Icing, and finally in the aj)prc- 
licnsion of seven hundred of their own number. 

With so few re-strain Is, and surrounded by so many 
objects of temptation, it is rather surprising, that any 
of them should maintain a consistent conduct ; such 
is tho case, however, with a few who arc intelligent, 
exemplary, and highly esteemed ; but the majority 
bear a very different character, and pursue a disgrace- 
ful course of life. 

The influence of all this display of idolatry upon 
the nation, argues very little in favor of the moral 
advantages of Buddhism. Those w'tio am the most 
dishonest in the means they adopt to secure wealth, 
are often the most liberal supporters of the priests and 
their mummeries. In fact, a blind and nearly equal 
reverence for the priests and their idols, and a due re- 
gard to the temporal wants of the former, is the main 
article — too often the sum of their practical religion. 
The religion of Bunnah, Pegu, and Laos, being 
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the same, the natives of these respective countries, 
who reside in Siam, join in the worship of their mas- 
ters. 

The Chinese have brought their creed ‘and idols 
with them, and here, as at home, they worship their 
gods for temporal favors, and express their reverence, 
only by “sacrificing to their net and burning incense 
to tlieir drag.’’ Many of them are* Buddhists ; they 
readily unite with the Siamese, if any end can be 
gained by doing so. 

The Malays practice a species of Islamism, mixed 
up with some of the ancient rites and customs of their 
Pagan forefathers. They arc exceedingly noisy in 
their devotions. At some sea.sons, whole companies 
of them spend hours at a tiinc in trilling out loud, 
and long-drawn cries. The voices of ixfen and wo- 
men, of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, are min- 
gled in such grating and boisterous strains, as com- 
pletely to disturb the surrounding region, and to inter- 
rupt the repose of night. * 

The Portuguese profess a corrupt Catholicism, 
which symbolizes, in many respects, with the supersti- 
tions of their Pagan neighbors, and proves quite as 
inert id its moral influence. There are about one 
thousand of ihem, who, with one or two respectable 
exceptions, arc as deeply sunk in mental and moral 
debasement as the lowest cla.ss of pagans around them. 
Destitute of the force of truth in their creed, of mo- 
rals in their practice, of respectability in their charac- 
ter, and even of pecuniary show in their external cir- 
cumstances ; their religion makes the least possibly 
progress among their heathen neighbors. 



The deep degradation, and scandalous immoralitietl 
of many of them, cast dishonor on the Christian name, 
to which they, as well as all their brethren in the 
East, most pertinaciously cling. 

A person may form some idea of the comparative 
reasonableness of these dilFerent religions, without 
leaving his abode. One night he hears the bells and 
drn ms of Buddhism ; the next, the wearisome cando 
ry cries of the Mussulmans j the third, the gong, 
drums and squibs of the Chinese ; and the fourth, the 
bells, drums, crackers, and guns of the Roman (-atlio 
lies, who seem determined to confound the confusion 
of them all, and to bear away the inglorious palm. 

Until very recently, ‘nothing was attempted by thc- 
Protostant w^rld for the moral benefit of Siam. The 
first missionaries who visited the place, bclougod to 
other .stations, and went to Siumunsont by the chureh- 
es at home. Had it been left to their tardy opera- 
tions, the probability is, that the kingdom would still 
have been supposed inaccessible, or unimportant, as 
a field of Christian missions. 

In the autunm of 1S2S, Messrs. Gutzlalf and I'om 
lin arrived at .Siam, and commenced an interesting se- 
ries of labors, in the joint capacities of iiiisstonaries 
and physicians. Their journals are'ucfjtvr the Chris- 
tian public. Mr. Tomlin was driven from the place 
by ill health, after a residence of nine months, and 
Mr. Gutzlaff continued the duties of the mission for 
nearly three years. During this time, the New Tes 
lament and parts of the Old, were translated ; a vo- 
cabulary was formed, and two or three religious books 
written. One of the tracts went thi^ough the press. 



and has been circulated. The other w^orks required 
revision and correction, and owing to a train of provi- 
dential obstacles have not been printed to this day. 
Mr. Gutzlafl’ had also the gratification of baptizing a 
Chinaman, who had renounced his idols an^ heathen- 
ish customs, and who, as far as could be judged, had 
been made “ a partaker of the promise in Christ by 
the Gospel.” 

A few days after the departure of Mr. GutzlafF for 
China, Mr. Tomlin and myself reached the place. 
We iminodiatoly unpacked our books — the published 
tract spoken otj and others in the Chinese language, 
opened the medical depository, engaged teachers, and 
comiiK’nccd our labors. These interesting duties 
were continued six mouths, when my fellow mission- 
ary was called away to another, sphere of exertion ; 
and I was obliged, from a declension of health, to try 
the cllectof a change of air and scene. 

A narrative of events during this period, has been 
published. Our time was most actively employed in 
laboring, to the extent of our ability, and in extend- 
ing our abilitv for increased exertion. Throngs of 
patients, atilieted with almost every disease, daily ap- 
plied for relief, and crowds of applicants for books 
soon cnjrh ^d a\ y:;>v--9>ur entire stock. Of the former 
number, many were greatly benefited, flow far our 
spiritual applications were productive of good, was 
not so easy to ascertain ; although we have reason to 
believe, tiiatour “labors were not in vain in the Lord.” 

A few extracts from the journal kept at that time 
will give an idea of such facts as were thought wot - 
thy of memorizing. 
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Monday afternoon, July 4th, we called, with our 
friend Mr. Silveira, on the Prah Klang, the director 
of all the commercial afiairs of Bankokj and one of 
file principal' ministers of state. On our way to his 
establishnient, about two miles from our present abode, 
we had the opportunity of seeing a part of the city, 
and its suburbs. For a long distance the houses arc 
built on rafts, on each side of the river, and the only 
eommunication is by boats. 

The dwellings and shops are constructed of a slen- 
der material, and covered with attap. Skiffs arc cm 
ployed by the natives, for transporting their persons 
and light eifocts. 'riiese are so cxce(!diiigly small, 
that their progress is very ra))id, and their safety pre- 
carious. The paddlcr is obliged to sit in the middle 
and on tln^ bottom of the boat, and even then, his life 
is endangered by the least want of skill, or agilation 
of the waves.* 

Tlic women, like those in China, bear a part in ali 
kinds of drudgery, and become exceedingly coarse, 
and immodest in appearance and conversation. 

We landed abreast of the Prah Klaiig’s dwelling, 
and not finding him at liome, proceeded a short dis- 
tance to a pagoda, or rather a suite of buildings, at 
which he has been occupied foEjtUQ last syven years. 
The princes and men of office generally expend part 
of their income in erecting temples and supporting 
priests. What a reflection upon those who, knowing 
the true God, and possessing abundant means for ex- 


♦ Many of them have been overturned in our sight, and numbers 
drowned within a short distance from our cottage. 
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tendiing that knowledge, neither make provision for 
their own eternal welfare, nor offer their abused priv* 
ileges to those who might improve them ! 

We wore apprised of approaching the presence of 
the Prah Klang, by the strange actions of bur inter- 
preter, a Portuguese by extraction, and the only ad- 
mitted medium of communication between the great 
man and foreigners. When he saw him, though , at 
a distance of twenty or thirty yards, he bent his bo- 
dy, and crept along like a sportsman approaching the 
game unobsoi vcd. In this inclining posture, he con- 
tinued until within a few yards of the object of his 
reverence, when he laid himself jirostratc on the 
ground, and awaited the pleasure of his superior. We 
all approached and tendered the obeisance required of 
foreigners, namely taking olf, the hat, bowing, and 
sitliiifi' ill his presence. With the c.vception of a 
well-conditioned body held in an erect posture, there 
was nothing to distinguish the old man from the most 
menial of his train. All the workmen and attend- 
ants, wdiile in his presence’, w'alkcd wdtb tiieir heads 
as near the ground as possible, llis person was en- 
tirely bare, with the exception of the cloth which is 
usually worn, and there was nothing in the texture of 
that to attract our attention. 

lie macte^’ number of inquiries respecting our sev- 
eral oflices, and especially our objects in visiting Siam ; 
and appeared satisfied w’hcn Mr. Tomlin mentioned 
that he and myself came on the same errand which 
brought Gutzlatr and himself before. But that our 
fellow passenger, Lieut. Daniell, should have come, 
merely for the benefit of health, was quite a paradox 
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lo the old man. The visit of a British officer by no 
means tended to allay the suspicions and fears with 
which the Burmese war had filled thcii neighbors. 
The interview was soon closed. The interpreter 
was comthanded to take us around, and show us “ the 
great Babylon” which the old gentleman was building, 
and part of which he himself assisted us to admire. 

■On Tuesday morning, wo breakfasted with IMr. 
McDonell, the only Kurojican merchant in Siam, in 
the absence of Mr. Hunter, and afterwards went to 
the walls of the palace, to see the objects of curiosity 
there. Among a number of the largest elephants we 
ever saw, were the famed while ones of the king, sup- 
posed to be the habitations of former sovereigns, and 
kept with the greatest care. IVone but the most hon- 
ored and virtuous are -thought to be favored after the 
present existence, witii such a rare and dignified resi- 
dence. Their hue is far from being white; it is near- 
er the color of cream. 

We walked nearly round the palace walls ; but 
were not allowed to enter. I’hey inclose an exten- 
sive area, and the biiiidings they contain appear, judg- 
ing from the roofs and spires, to be both gaudy and 
commodious. We visited a large pagoda, surround- 
ed by many smaller apartmcnte7-jj.gji^ Jlpfty pillars. 
Some of the latter were of considerable elevation. 
The principal temples were closed, and the priests, 
who were lying about on their mats in the other 
buildings, showed no disposition to gratify our curi- 
osity. One of them, with whom we attempted to 
converse on the folly of idol worship, threatened to 
tell the king that we were- defoming his gods.. 
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fiarly in the week we transferred dur residence to 
the small house allotted to the missionaries by our 
hospitable /riend. It stands upon poles, beneath 
which the waters constantly flow, and thougli humble 
in appearance, and scanty hi dimensions, answers 
ail our purposes. Its super-aqucotis situation and nu- 
merous crevices render it delightfully airy, and this is 
the point of chief importance in thc»summcr of these 
tropical regions. 

The associations of the place are solemn and awa* 
keniiig. Hut a few months since, its doors were 
opened to receive our brother and sister in this mis- 
sion, Now the latter lies sleeping in death, but a 
short distance from us, and oiir fellow laborer has 
been called away to other scenes of e.'ccrlion. "We 
feel impressed with the admoni’tibn, “ whu<socvcr thy 
hand Ihideth to do, do it with thy might, God grant 
ns grace to improve the lesson of his providence, and 
to work wliilc it is day. 

^ 5 th.---Siuce our arrival, the medical depository 
has been a scene of much activity, from the numerous 
calls for aid. The duseases of the natives are vari- 
ous; many uf them brought upon themselves by their 
iniquitic*. and some of a deep and desperate maligni- 
ty. Out •'*. 01 Extensive science and practice, 

more cs])ccially my own, proves rather inconvenient in 
cases of a complicated nature ; but generally, and at 
times strikingly, our prescriptions are made to answer 
the desired cud. 

31st. — To-day wc had a number of calls, principal- 
ly for medicine. One of the applicants was a Siam- 
ese of considerable distinction. Another did not come 



himself, but sent his servant with a very polite letter. 
The former evinced much confidence in pur prescrip- 
tions, and cpuld scarcely be prevented from giving us 
a recompense. The chief grounds of our refusal to 
accept remuneration for medicines, are the import- 
ance of having this strong argument against the de- 
vices of the enemy, and the suspicions of the people ; 
and tlie unimponance of the sum which they would 
or could bestow. 'I'lie utmost caution is necessary to 
secure the confidence of the natives, and we know of 
no better means by which our mot iv'cs and object may 
be known and commended, than by ])roving that we 
act upon such principles of disinterestedness, as they 
have never seen exemplified before. 

The simplicity of the native character both amu- 
ses and interests ns. ‘ Even men of standing in .socie- 
ty. evince all the arflcssness ol children witli us. 
They examine with the most miniUe curiosity the tex- 
ture and fashion of the dres.s, and not unfrequcntly 
extend tircir scrutiny to the body, testing with their 
hands the deptli and breadth of the chest, the appear- 
ance of the hands, and arms, and lace, and expressing, 
as they proceed, their admiration or the contrary, with 
the utmost candor. They often ask for vvhatcver 
they fancy, though in use, and ff yod nfllise their re- 
quest, will point you, if it bo an article of dress, to 
other garments which they suppose abinidantly suffi- 
cient for one body, while they very significantly re- 
mind you, that the greater part of their own is not 
even covered. 

Though rather troublesome for the present, we are 
pleased to find this characteristic so, prominent, It 
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shows us their idea of the superiority of foreigners) 
at least in §ome respects, and we hope will render 
them less tenacious of their religious opinions, when 
they find them so totally diflTerent from the sentiments 
of more polished nations. Some of them exhibit 
much alfcction and gratitude for the medicine and 
books. To-day the number of applicants for the hot- 
ter has exceeded any thing of the kind wc have yet 
witnessed. High and low, priest and people, men 
and women, old and young, natives and foreigners, all 
throng our cottage, and urge their suit with an elo- 
quence which can scarcely be resisted. The small 
number of books compared with the wants of the 
people, makes us cautious in their distribution, and 
them earnest in their requests.. The novelty of the 
thing is no doubt the great attraction. Still, we know 
that their hearts are in the Lords hands, and that 
the heathen are the purchase and inheritance Of the 
Savior. 

As the tract, though not clothed in Scripture phra- 
seology, and not free from errors, is an epitome of 
(»od’.s word, and illustrates particularly the redemption 
of the Savior, we are encouraged to believe that it 
shall produce eJlbct. 

August 'Isi'. — tVhenever the weather would admit, 
wc have spent an hour or two before breakfast, in 
teaching the people, from house to hotise. They lis- 
ten to the Gospel with attention, and though their own 
idolatry is plainly denounced, say nothing vin- 
dication. We daily meet with the very counterpart 
of characters in Gospel lands; men who will take 
the^ subject from your lips, and descant upon it with 
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eloquence, to those around them ; but who evidently 
know little of its import, and nothing of its power. 
Their eloquence is exhausted upon miiior topics, and 
when reminded of the great mysteries of the Gospel, 
— the points of ditfcrencc between Christianity and 
the ethics of Confucius, they show by their silence 
that they are quite as ignorant as their audience. 

August 20th.— Since our arrival, wc have been vis- 
ited by several of the princes, whose curiosity and 
covetousness prove rather troublesome. The most 
interesting character among them makes himself well 
known to all visitors, and would, if divested of the 
fear of royal displeasure, and rightly guided in his 
fondness for foreign customs, become the greatest 
blessing to the nation. He is the younger .son of the 
ex-queen; his elder brother, entitled by birthright to 
the throne, in the place of the reigning monarch, has 
become a priest, by which he is saved the mortification 
of bowing down to one whom he is unwilling to re- 
gard as his superior. The title of our visitor is, 
“ Lord of heaven.” Ilis age is about twenty-three. 
He has acquired a smattering of English, and is one 
of the most intelligent, manly, and improvable charac- 
ters in the kingdom. He is desirous to obtain a cor- 
rect knowledge of our language, and probably makes 
this his principal object in visiting us. Our prayerful 
endeavor is to instruct him in the principles of the 
Gospel, and bring him to a knowledge of “ the truth 
as it is i9 Jesus.” We are animated in our efforts by 
the mere possibility that he may be preparing to exert 
an extensive influence in favor of Christianity— that ' 



{Perhaps he hiay be kept from the throne, only to fill 
it in future as “ a nursing' father” to the church. 

This evening is the fourth in successrion that wo 
have been honored by the visits of young men in the 
higher walks of life. One of them was a prince, to 
whom Mr. Tomlin liacl given an English Bible when 
at Siam before. Tie has a peculiarly amiable counte- 
nance, and fascinating demeanor ; but, like all his 
countrymen, is as inquisitive as a child in examining 
every foreign trifle that catches his eye. He took the 
hsf-t hound tract on our table, and left upon our minds 
•111 impressive concern for his everlasting welfare. 

l’'wo of the I’rah Klang’s sons, with their suites, 

•• pent the last evening with us. The elder is an in- 
telligent though crafty youth, who exerts a powerful 
iniluence for one of his age, and is probably destined 
to make a conspicuous figure on the political arena of 
Siam. l''roni his inquiries about the book we had 
Iieen distributing, whether it was written and printed 
by natives, and, if not, who’ it was that had taught 
foreigners the language, we tliought we saw symptoms 
of alarm, or .suspicion, which were probably transmit- 
ted from the old man who sent him. We gave him 
an unbouH^d volume q^f the book, about which he in- 
quired, assured that he could find nothing exceptiona- 
ble in it, and hoping that he might be led to examine 
?l much more minutely and profitably, than the ^hen^ 
the where, and the how, of its production. 

August 22 d. — An event occurred to-day, which 
we earnestly pray may be repeated, until this whole 
kingdom is converted to Christ. A priest, of a very 
respectable appearance and train) sent a messenger 
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fore him, to inform us that he had read our book with 
approbation, and being unable to comprehend some 
of its doctrines, would be happy to receive from our 
lips a solution of his difficulties. He waited a short 
distance from the house, until the messenger returned 
to him with a favorable answer. He remained a long 
time, and plied us with such questions as convinced 
uc that he had tnouglit deeply on tlie subjects. The 
Savior of sinners was the burden of his inquiries-- 
who he was — what was the distinction between him 
and the Father — whether his love extended to men of 
all nations — how he expiated the sins of tlie guilty — 
and whether God tho Father bore an equal artection 
to the world. 

He was particular jji imiuiring about tlie nature of 
sin, the process by which the heart could bo sanctifi- 
ed, and the manner of divine worship. Itlaiiy points of 
minor importance were proposed, and a nuuiberof hi.s 
own opinions submitted to the test of our faith. Such 
was the earnestness of tile man, that when he thouglit 
liis questions not perfectly understood, he would turn 
to a Chinese youth in his train, and bog iiiin to put 
the inquiry in Chinese. It afforded a good opportuni- 
ty for preaching the Gospel to apparent .advantage, 
and many most important ideas were sugg(jsted to his 
inquiring mind. 

September 10th. — Three priests of distinction spent 
part of the evening with us. Probably wiJi the fears, 
though evidently not the object of Nicodemus, they 
came “ by night.” They had been before, and had 
greatly interested us by their mild and friendly demea- 
nor. Of Jesus and his religion, they always speak 
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with approbation, though, we fear, not always with 
sincerity. It is delightful that his blessed name, and 
some knowledge of his character and offices, are be- 
coming familiar to these deluded men. It* is by no 
means uncommon for us to be saluted by the title of 
disciples of Jesus, — often with an encomium upon 
the gracious Being whom we serve. The folly and 
consequences of idol worship were plainly pointed 
out lo-night. and the unpublished portion of Scripture, 
containing the sermon on the mount, given to one of 
them to road aloud. 

That their own religion sits lightly upon many of 
them, is evident from numerous facts. Some of them 
do not hesitate to cat, and even to ask us for, articles 
strictly prohibited in their laws.. Though not allowed 
to pal lake of any thing after the inid-day illeal, two of 
our vi-sitors had infringed the rules before, and were 
waiting lo-night only for the assent of their superior. 

Since our arrival, the priests have constituted a 
large proportion of our visitors. Hundreds, probably 
thousands, have applied for books and medicines, and 
not a few of them have become very sociable, and fre- 
quently spend part of the day, or evening, with us. 
They ex*^ress not the least aversion to the dissemina- 
tion of ji faith, whicit they might know is opposed to 
their own. Many of them, there is every reason to 
believe, cave nothing about their own religion, and 
know as little about ours. Not expecting to remain 
in these monasteries beyond the term of their pupilage, 
they appear to feel themselves quite as much at liber- 
ty to gratify their curiosity, as to sacrifice it to an ob- 
ject in which they have no permanent interest. Se^ 



lected from all classes of society, and destined to fill 
all stations in public life — having* abundant leisure to 
read, and seemingly desirous to learn the contents of 
our little ■''olurae — we should be callous indeed, if our 
hearts did not often move with sorrow for their blind- 
ness, and prompt the most fervent intercessions on 
their behalf. 

‘Our most frequent visitor was introduced to us by a 
note from Gntzlafr, in which, he is rccoinmeuded as 
‘•a friend of truth, ihovoughly versed in tlie doctrines 
of Buddhism, liumhlc and docile, a ch!q)l:iin to liis 
majesty,” He is far above the standard of Ins coun- 
trymen, and one of tlie ftnest models of uuchristiau- 
ized men we ever saw. lie evinces notliinif of lliu 
idle curiosity of his countrynieu ; but is fund of sci- 
ence, and particularly anxious to learn tin* habits, lan- 
guages, and religions of other nations. He ctmics 
often for instruction, and proves himself an apt and as- 
siduous scholar. There is something more than ordi 
narily engaging in hi'- countenance and dejiortmont ; 
and the knowledge he has acijuircd of (.'hristianity, 
and the apparent candor witli which he speaks of the 
gracious Redeemer, render ten-fold more deplorable 
his remaining darkness, and controlling fears.- liis 
first visit we gave him the nianuscript lile of .lesu.s, 
which he read ; since then, he has taken dilferent 
parts of the impnblishcd Gospels for perusal. 

September 19th.— Spent part of the afternoon, and 
dined, in company with one of the Canihojiaii princes. 
He was anxious to see the style, and taste the dishes 
of a European dinner, and Mr. Silveira very obliging- 
ly gratified him. About twenty years ago, himself 
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nnd cider brother fled from some disturbances in their 
own country, and placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the king of Siam. The king of Cambodjia, 
their fatlier, h*as since died, and though the brother was. 
the lawful heir to the throne, their patron fias sternly 
refused them the liberty of returning home. A 
brotlier younger than either of those in Siam, has 
obtained the crown. 

This prince, though among the most intellectual in 
the kingdom, has still all the curiosity of the most 
ignorant. M«ich of his time in the company of for- 
eigners, is employed in making familiar and ludicrous 
remarks to his attendants. These generally spread 
themselves on the floor, according to an order which 
appears to exist among them, and as noar his chair as 
po.ssible. Whatever strikes tire, prince as peculiarly 
good or ofleiisiv'c, he hesitates not to pass to his pros- 
trate train, for examination and remark. 

Tlic two most important facts we have gathered 
to-day, are that C.unbodjia contains more than half the 
population of Siam, and has no Romish priests to op- 
pose the introduction of pure religion. As far as we 
can determine, a few catechists are all that the Roman 
Catholics have been able or disposed to furnish their 
proselyt^d^in that country, although the priests from 
Cochin-China and Siam occasionally pay them a visit. 

There is every reason to believe that a Protestant 
mission might be planted in Cambodjia. The be.st 
situation would probably be near one of the mouths 
of its famous river, or perhaps in the vicinity of some 
of the settlements of Malays. Chinese or Japanese, 
who have emigrated to that country. An annual tra- 
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ding vessel visiting the place would be of double utili- 
ty — rendering an acceptable, if not a necessary ser- 
vice to the missionaries, and improving by its traffic 
the secular condition of the people. Here again we 
must look to the “ships of Tarshish” for those pre- 
paratory and consecutive services, by which the Sav- 
ior’s reign on earth, we believe is to be hastened. 

October 22d, 1831. — The present month is one of 
special interest to' the Siamese. I’lio priests arc kept 
more employed at their solemnities than at any other 
time, and the whole nation, including the king, show 
more than a usual dev'otion to their idols. Otierings 
arc made to the river, for its use and abu.se, during the 
year. A part of llicir ceremonies consists in illumin- 
ations and lirc-works. 

Last night \vc took a boat, and wont to the palace 
to witness an exhibition, in which tlie nionareh him- 
self takes an active part. The current, which at this 
season' runs usually at the rate of four or fivi', miles 
an hour, kept us some time on the way, and made us 
avail ourselves of every Course in wliicli its strength 
could be best avoided. Part of liie way, we passed 
among bouts moored near liie shore; : pari, hetwceii 
floating houses and the land, and ])art, througli small 
creeks or canals, which run nearly paralie' with the 
river. This afforded another opportunity of .seeing 
tiic style in which multitudes are obliged, and appa- 
rently contented, to live. The contrast is striking be- * 
tween the small and well-peopled huts of the com- 
mon classes, and the spacious ground and buildings 
of some of the princes. These last occupy the best 
situations on shore, and are generally grouped with 
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temples, and the dwelling of priests who are sup* 
ported at their expense. 

We passed the Prah Klang, sitting in one of the 
floating houses, amusing himself with firing squibs 
in the water. The number and variety’ of small 
boats before the palace did not equal our expectations. 
As a mark of respect we were all obliged to keep on 
the opposite side of the river, whence the person, of 
the king could not bo distinguished.* We waited un- 
til near midnight, before a lamp Avas lighted at the 
palace. A discliarge of fire-works was then heard, 
and two large vessels, on cither side of the king’s wa- 
tering-house, were lighted up with lamps. Then a 
nmnhev of small boats were vjehly illuminated, and 
.sent down the tide. After Avhich, rockets and a few 
inferior exhihitions of fire-works, were presented. 

'Tile full-orbed moon moving in sifent majesty 
al)ove us, and shedding a lovely radiance ov’cr the 
scene, rep.dd ns richly for the beauties which lier lus- 
ter had eclipsed. AMicn .shall “ her light boas the 
light of the sun, and the iiglit of tb.c sun as the light 
of seven days," in “ this region and shadow of death !” 

November 8lh. --}''or a number of days, the king 
has been visiting the ])agodas sujiportcd by himself, 
and fariTi|ihing the priests with such articles of neces- 
sity and luxury, as Ins zeal and bounty dictate. This 
work is considered highly meritorious; it is perform- 
* ed annually at this season. The temples built and 
supplied from the king’s treasury are numerous, 
amounting to between twenty and thirty, and many 
days are usually expended in completing the round. 
The principal priest of each temple is arrayed on 



those occasions by the hand of his royal master — the 
priest, according' to the humble profession of the mon- 
arch, being the superior. 

To-day the procession passed our h6use. It con- 
sisted of ‘perhaps a hundred barges — many of them 
more elegant than any thing of the kind, 1 had ever 
beheld. The guard-boats — a splendid array — led the 
van. Some of them were so long and narrow, and 
so well manned,' that they were capable of almost 
volatile speed, though at the slightest inclination it 
was evident that they would plunge their contents in 
the wave beneath them. Others of more substantial 
material, and larger dimensions, carried pieces of ord- 
nance on pivots, and were managed by soldiers dres- 
sed in a flaming niiiforin. 

The king’s galley' followed, said to be at least one 
hundred and twenty feci in length, and propelled by 
eighty men. A curve at the bow and stern raises it 
.some distance above the surface of the water, and 
adds much to the elegance of its structure. It is 
made of one tree, and many lives were sacrificed in 
transferring it from its original bed to this place. 
This, however, is no consideration with the Siamese. 
It is by no means uncommon for numbers to perish, 
in conveying the kings, or men of anthority,'on expe- 
ditions of importance. Excessive toil, an exhausting 
climate, and want of relief — the boats being too narrow 
to carry more than one set of hands— soon produce 
fatal consequences to the unpitied boatmen. 

His majesty’s portly person had no other covering 
than a cloth about the loins ; he was attended by a 
few of the women and children of his large family. 
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The boats of the princes followed, many of them but 
little inferior to the king’s, and all with horses’ tails, 
— the insignia>of their rank, suspended from the bow. 
I’lic train was closed by the barges of persons of loss 
importance, and the whole extended probably more 
than a mile. ^Ve were obliged, at the command of a 
precursor, to shut the door, — a ceremony expected 
from all, belbrc whose houses such a*sacrcd personage 
passes. TIic len^jlli of the array — the great diversify 
of boats- the unanimous shouts bursting from so ma- 
ny lips the noise of those who beat time, willi the 
uuiibrm inolions of the paddles, and tlie ra])idity witlt 
whieli till' pageant haslt'ned by, rendered the scene as 
liv'ely to the senses, as its object was sickcniisg to tlie 
mind of tlio (‘iiristian beliolder. IIow dreadful 
the inllnence of the great deceiver over this nation, 
cominaiidiiig liis tlionsands of the pride and power of 
the kingdom to one feat of idolatry. • 

l)ecein!)er Isl. — For abiuit two monllis, the Mei- 
nam has overliowed its baidis, and laid the surround 
'ing country nndor water. It is said not to Isave 
eijualed its present bight for the last thirty years. 
Tliis morning we took a boat and steered for the fields 
where w,j»had repeatedly walked, expecting to see one 
liquid OLpanse, unbroken save by the trees and scatter- 
ed houses. We were disappointed, for though we 
•proceeded some distance, and might have gone as 
much farther as we pleased, the luxuriant rice had so 
far overtopped the level of the water, that at a dis- 
tance the latter was not perceptible. The laborers 
were moving about in boats, cutting the paddy, and at- 
tfinding to other business. The country is nearly a 
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dead level, for an immense distance, and so general is 
the present flood, that it is said you can leave the 
channel of the river, and make a straight course to 
Juthia, the ancient capital, about one hundred miles 
distant. 

That there would be some obstruction from the tops 
of the paddy appears to ns very evident, unless the 
soi' is more dep)esse(;l, or less productive above Ban- 
Icok than in its immediate vicinity. The houses built 
upon rafts have greatly the advantage at the present 
crisis. In many of the others the water is so deep, 
that their occupants are obliged to erect platforms 
above the floor upon which to sit and sleep. It is a 
tii.ue of suffering to the poor, many of whom have 
made no provision for, this exigence, and are coin{)ell- 
ed to throw themselves upon the charities of a heart- 
less people. 

December 6th. — About a fortnight ago, a China 
boy api)eared before our door, and being fiiendles.«, 
poor, and ill, entreated ns to take him in. Jlis case 
demanded our pity, and we could not refuse. Ifis 
employnncnt had been suspended on account of the 
overflowing of the waters, and no man would receive 
him. While they have means, there is want of 
relatives atid friends ; but when the appeal is only 
to pity, it is of little avail. The cruelly of the (.'hi- 
nese especially, is unnatural. 'I’hey have even' 
brought their sick, reduced to the last extremity of dis- 
ease, and after laying tliem before the door, endeavor- 
ed to make their e.scape nnob.served, glad to get rid 
of the incumbrance, and careless of the consequen- ' 
ee?. The boy lingered until Sunday, when he was 
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found deiid on the steps leading to his door. He had 
probably fcl^ a sense of suffocation, and died in the 
attempt to ge*> into the air. 

There was something very affecting iinhis case. 
t)f six of tlie dialects spoken in the empire, and em- 
ployed more or less by those who are found in these 
parts, his was tlic only one of which neither our 
teacher nor ourselves knew any thing. We had both 
been laboring the v»>ry day of his death to communi- 
cate some idea of spiritual thina:s to his mind, but 
witliout effect. Oh, how impressiv'e is the call from 
the clay; which its immoital Onant, in deep ignorance 
has just left ! 

I)ecem!)er 2.“>lh, .Sabbath. - IJesides the small band, 
Consisting of only four or six, _ who usually worship 
with us. there were two .strangers jiresenf this nioru- 
iiig. 'riu'y had called for medicines before, and from 
llieir willingness to listen to the doctrines of'salva- 
tion, and a partial knowledge of these doctrines pre- 
viously obtained, much interest was excited on their 
behalf One of tliem meutioned a few days ago, that 
he had known tlio (lod of heaven for a number of 
years ; but had never seen the “ sacred books,” — 
doubtless^ very imperfect acquaintance. The other 
said tbaJ tiis neighboi's came to his house to worship 
the true Ood with him; but here again we cannot 
but suspect a near approach to heathenism, both in 
their ideas of the Lord and of the manner of his 
worship. 

They appear, however, like those who arc “ feeling 
after the Lord,” and we earnestly hope that He may 
be^ found of th^. There is something so peculiar 



in their case, that we are encouraged to believe an ill* 
Visible Viand is leading them “ out of darkness into 
marvelous light.” ’■ 

27th,— »To-day we saw an illustration of heathen 
cruelty. Tlie skiff of a lad was upset a short dis* 
tance from tiie shore, lie clung to the boat and beg- 
ged the assistance of two men going by. They pas- 
.'od within a fcw'fect of him and paid no attention to 
his request. lie was carried i'd)Out half a mile, with 
ti strong current, and though others a))j)ronch(d very 
near, none would .stop to rescue him. Wlien 1 saw 
him last, he was laboring with his feet and the pad- 
dle, to get his boat to the shore. I asked the inhuman 
men the cause of their cruelty. Some made iio re- 
ply. One answered in a tone of cxcitein(;nt, •• lie did 
not cull," though iie evidently know not. if he even 
turned to see, whether the lad \va.s not too much ex- 
hausted for the exertion. 'I'liough this instance is 
tlie first of the kind 1 have seen, it is by no means un- 
common. Mr. Tomlin 'says, they have even been 
obliged to hire them to rescue their .suffering fcllow- 
mcn from imminent danger. M'hat a bl( ssiug is the 
CSospcl, in its meliorating ns well as saving influences, 
upon the character of man ! > 

AnotVier event, which evinced the patriotism, per- 
haps the cruelty, of a Brutus, has recently occurred. 
The king was informed that his son, the heir appa- 
rent of the throne, was in the habit of smoking opi- 
um. He immediately commanded his property to be 
sold, and his person to be arrested and imprisoned, for 
execution. The mother interceded in vain. The 
Other princes^ and men in authority, exerted their in* 
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Alienee in behalf of the youth, with no better effect. 
The second king, though very ill, finding that the 
prince was wout to suffer a cruel death for a common 
I rime, was conveyed to the palace, and succeeded in 
averting the threatened doom. The circumstance 
has produced considerable excitement, and may tend, 
in a measure, to prevent the prevalence of a ruinous 
vice. • 

December 29tli. — 'ro-day we are cheered by some 
pleasing facts, which render it evident that the 
seed sown in this wild- mess begins to appear. The 
two persons mciitione ., as the increase to the usual 
number of tSabI)atIi worshipers, came again to-day. 
(^ne ol them had had his bead cut by a stone thrown 
at him, while these two and a Iricnd were convened 
for reading the Scriptures and prayer. 'The house, 
they say, was assailed by a iiuiul)or of (Siamese, who 
were probably offendc'd at their departure from the 
heathenish customs of their neighbors. They were 
informed of the sufferings often endured by God’s chil- 
dren, for the same cause, and they manifested no dis- 
position to be prevented from their newly commenced 
duties. 

In visi-jing a sick man, who is in a shocking state 
of disease', we found that he knew something of the 
liOrd, and professed to worship him alone. He was 
•too weak to read himself, but a neighbor came in, and 
read the Christian tract to him. This neighbor had 
been employed as a carpenter, by us, and manifested 
much intelligence and interest in his inquiries about 
the Christian religion. Yesterday he was instructed, 
at his own request, in the nature of prayer— a subject 
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upon which their previous notions render the nation 
absurdly ignorant. 3Iy teacher, whose own heart is 
like the nether millstone, mentioned the Pase of a man 
who came' to see him after the business of the day, to 
have the saen.d books explained. He said that the 
man had no idea how the Lord of heaven should be 
worshiped, and when informed of o:ir Sabbath servi- 
ces, asked whclhor he might attend. 

xVnother striking case occurred in the dispensary 
to-day. AVhilc a lad was employed in reading part of 
a Siamese tract, another, of about eight or nine years 
of ago, who sat near, repeated some of it helbrc him. 
I asked him how he knew it; he replied that his fa- 
ther and mother taught him — that they read the 
Christian tract every day, and worshiped the Lord of 
heaven. I'liat tliere is some truth in this, is evident 
from his own knowledge. 

Tims the Lord shows ns that our labors arc not in 
vain, just at the time when my companion is leaving 
the place, and my own hoalth has become so much im- 
paired, as to unlit me in a great measure for exertion, 
and to render a cliange desirable, if not necessary. 
How important that this, and every other heathen sta- 
tion, should be occupied by numbers, that when some 
were compelled to retire, others-might remain to carry 
on the work. 

January 2d, 1832. — The priest who was at first ih- 
Iroduced to us by letter, and who has called repeatedly 
since, came this evening with another, who had also 
visited us previously. They had heard before enter- 
ing the house that we both were going, and appeared 
more than usually affectionate. We spent all the 
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evening in endeavoring to persuade them to turn from 
idols to thcifnily living and true God. They listened 
with atteritidfl, asked many questions — one of which 
was, whetlier God disallowed idol worship — and ap- 
peared more solemn than we had seen them before. 
The superior has a mind of ready and comprehensive 
powers. Tfe has copied nearly two of the Gospels, 
and generally understands what he reads. He spoke 
of tlie fig tree which Jesiis cursed, and we endeavor- 
ed- to entljrce its application upon himself. VVe Jiave 
roa'-:on to believe tliat he convinced of the folly of 
idolatry, and impressed in .some degree with the roa- 
sonnl)leu()ss, if not necessity, of-the Chri.stian religion. 
Hut 111.-, rank is high, and the con.s'’quences of changing 
his faith, which his grasping mind no, doubt fully 
apnreliends, will probably produce a struggle of .soul, 
before he is made to sidimit. His plea for not being 
a Christian, is ignorance. He .says he knows but lit- 
tle yr./. iMay “the fear of God which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,’" embolden ‘him to profess Christ be- 
fore his perishing countrymen. 

January. — There is something in the beauty of the 
heavens at this season of the year, which makes up 
for th(‘ (le^titiition of every earthly charm, and e.Kcecds 
anything I evernoticeil in other climates. Cor many 
weeks there has scarcely fallen a ilrop of rain. The 
atmosphere during the day is .so clear, that the eye 
wanders through the boundless field of vision, with a 
most animating range. Molhing can c.xceed the glo- 
ries of the morning and evening twilight. The bur- 
nished heavens, — the broad rays of the hidden sun, 
shyoting up the wide arch of the lirmament, — often sue- 
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ceeded by transverse streaks of the most delicate and 
varying colors, and these yielding to a thojisand softer 
and still softer tinges, hold our eyes aiuKicicarts at the 
close of each day, in glowing admiration, until the 
stars have one by one tiuveilcd their glories, and all 
the celestial worlds beam forth through the azure with 
the brightest radiance. Between the rains and the 
cemmetjccment oT the hot weather— a space of per- 
haps three months -tire climate is delightfully tf'mpe- 
rate. The summer commences very early, and the 
heat is often intense before liie rainy sensoti begins. 

January 5th. — As we passed up l!ie river this morn- 
ing, the gilded temjdes and spires of idolatry gleamed 
in the first rays of the rising sun, and shed a luster 
on the scene around them. Priests in crowds were 
passing abont, while women with large vessels of boil- 
ed rice, and other provisions, were sitting before the 
doors of the floating houses, or in their boats, measur- 
ing to each hi.s allowance. This finished, they put 
both hands to their forehead, by which gesture they 
worship their idols, while the priest deigns them no 
recognition of their reverence. We called upon a man 
in public ollice, and were informed th.at the king is 
preparing to consecrate eight new, and newly- repaired 
temples. On the occasion he throws away avast sum 
of money in support of his “royal estate.” A fixed e.s- 
timate is placed upon his person, his palace, some of 
his wives, his sons, his plate and other articles. Each 
distinct sum is written on a .scrap of paper, and put 
within a lemon. Some of thorn amount to one thou- 
sand dollars a piece. His majesty ascends an eleva- 
ied place, and scatters these lemons among the assem^ 
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bled crowd, and those who get them receive their re- 
spective snias, upon presenting the paper. Thus like 
the afflicted a't the pool of Bethesda, the rnost needy 
are thrust aside, while the more vigorous and less mis- 
erable come before and divide the spoil. 

We passed a funeral procession. The body was 
placed in a coffin shaded by a large canopy. From 
the coffiri a piece of white cloth was passed over the 
should(!r of a lad, dressed to -epresent an angel, and 
fasb'Mcd to the srarinent ofap test, sitting near the bow 
of the boat. By this means they say tlie priest con- 
ducts the deceased to happiness. The body is then 
taken to a temple, and burned according to the custom 
of the country. 

Bi.-fore returning, wc called at two of tjic most spa- 
cious and magnificent pagodas in the city. The su- 
periority of tin* one consi.sts in the .situation and ar- 
rangement of its buildings — flic other in their multipli- 
citv and magnificence. In entering the outer court of 
the latter, the aitcntion is first arrested by large im- 
ages. more like lior.ses than any other animals, and 
occu])ying tire place of warders. All the gates are 
guarded by these, and another class of still stranger 
figures, .intended to represent the body of a man, with 
a face of mi.Kod feiitures -a eombimition of man, beast, 
and bird— all distorted, and giving the countenance a 
hideous expression. Within this outer court, arc a 
large temple and oratory, wlare the priests deliver 
their discoursc.s, two or three high towers and an ex- 
tensive row of open buildings. Having passed through 
the court, you enter a second gate, and find a more- 
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spacious area, surrounded by walls and corridors, and 
embellished with spires of still larger proportions. 

A quadrangular block of buildings siands in the 
middle of this area, having a central temple on each 
side, and connected by smaller ranges. We entered 
one of the large temples, desirous, if possible, to pass 
through and examine the interior. A number of 
priests were strotd'hed upon their beds, sleeping ; oth- 
ers were wdiiling away tlie time at trilling employ- 
ments, and before them and a large idol, o!)jocts of 
nearly equal veneration, women were worshiping. 
Again our irrevx'rencc was the subject of inquiry, and 
again wc pointed them to tlim who had denounced 
such abominations, and who alone is to be worshiped. 
Some wore silent atid .sullen, and refused to oj)eu the 
inner door. One who had perhaps received a ray of 
true light, helped us in explaining our mos.sagc. Af 
ter almo.st compassing the buildings, which proved no 
inconsiderable walk, wc found an open door, and cn 
tered. The whole outer range we had thus surround 
ed, with another of nearly equal extent, a lew feet 
within, was completely filled with rows of gilded im- 
ages, of dinbrent sizes, and in different attitmUis. The 
number of idols was variously stated by the pricsl.--, 
and others. (,hir own calculation made tlie iiggro- 
gate between six and seven hundred, though we 
could not have seen them all, and none of the nativc.s 
would admit that there were less than a thousand. 
The largest image was upwards of thirty-five feet 
high, inclosed by these ranges of buildings wo 
found another court, containing a number of tasteful 
ornaments, of a pyramidal form, and with a spleiidjid 
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temple in the center. Had “ Holiness to the Lord,” 
been inscrib(\d here, this inner temple, as guarded as 
the “sancturn 'sanctorum,” would have appeared more 
beautiful than any thing of the kind we had ever seen. 

While our eyes were employed in examining these 
objects of admiration and horror, our tongues were ac- 
tive ill argument with the priests and others who fol- 
lowed us. The longest discussion took place in pre- 
sence of the lariTcst idol, with two young men, who 
were niori’ zealous fur the honor of their gods, than 
any we had I'Oj’ore met. One of thorn insisted that the 
image could speak, for pointing to a large tablet be- 
fore him. ho said all this was dictated by him.” The 
otlier. retorting our exposure of their folly, scornfully 
represented the cross, with his lingers, bcheving that 
all loreigners wove Konian Catholic idolaters, and 
])lainly sliowiug that papal abominations had proved 
an oll'ense. even to these ignorant heathen. Wo were 
assisted in correcting- this mistake -alas, how com- 
mon among the ignorant !- -^by an intelligent looking 
man of middle age, who h.ad evidently received some 
correct and impressive knowledge of Christianity — 
jirobably from the books, and who aided us in our ar- 
guments w’ith much apparent interest. 

Ill .some of their leuiples there is a great display of 
paintings, and tiic .-ubjects brought together show the 
extreme ignorance and depravity of the nation. The 
walls of one of thorn wdiich 1 visited, w'erc completely 
covered wMth representations of heaven, earth, hell, 
and one of the stars of which their books speak. 
There were angels, men, and monkeys, foreigners, or 
caricatures of white men, and dignified natives — 
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scenes of gaiety and sadness — by land and sea — of 
war and peace— with almost every sketch which could 
be framed, from their sacred books, or 'conceived by 
their versatile limners. Such anotb(;r chamber of im- 
agery I never beheld. My informant, the prince, re- 
marked that the object of these paintings was to in- 
struct the illiterate, through the medium of their 
senses. Flow far ho is indebted to some of his friends 
for this truly papal apology. I know not ; but that he 
is familiar with many of tiie notions of the Romish 
church, is quite evident. One day be pointed to the 
tower connected with a temple, and in(|uired if 1 know 
what was deposited in it, 1 told him that I had 
heard that some of them contained money. Tie re- 
plied, not money, but the bones ot’ Ood. f asked him 
how that was possible, fttr (Jod has no body, and a 
spirit has no bones, lie answered the Roman (.’ath- 
olics speak of the bones of God. F told liim that the 
Roman Catholics in these countries were very igno- 
rant ; but F scarcely believed quite so ignorant as to 
speak of preserving the bones of God - they must have 
meant the bones of good men. O yes, said he, I 
mean the same thing, those arc the bones of good men. 
I am not certain but that my apology was un.warrant- 
ed, for their saints hold the same place and receive 
the same honors, as the gods of the heathen. 

The journal of our first visit to Siam clo.sc.s with 
the, last notice. The greater part of the occurrences 
'^iilteorded at the time, have been omitted. Enough has 
been extracted, to present to those who did not read 
, the journal, some glimpses of Siam and her popula- 
tion, as well as some idea of the means employed- to 
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raise them ia the scale of human and responsible be- 
• ings. Tfie most important inquiry remains to be an- 
swered— Whnt has been the result of these exertions 
and favorable appearances — how many “ have turned 
to God from idols, to serve tlie living and true God, 
and to wait for llis Son from heav'en ?” We answer ; 
We know not that this has been the case with any — 
the time has bei'ii too contracted to draw a conclu- 
sion. A hcatlieii’s mind cannot be enlightened in a 
day, neither is it reasonable to suppose that his heart 
will be renovated, until his judijmcnt is reformed. 
'J’lic means which ordinarily lead to this result have 
not been employed. ^\'e have done little more than 
scatter the i^ood .'^eed, and tluit ' upon ground loaded 
with noxious wis'ds, without having had time to wil- 
no.ss its srn iiigiug, still les.s to c'heri.sh itdnto lively 
.strength. 

Aiul Iiere it may not be misplaced to caution the 
reader auaiiisl those fiivoralilo. thou:>'h fal.so conclu- 
sions, which arc too frequeuUy deduced from mission- 
ary joniiials. 'I’he didicultics of writing so as to in- 
form liie ( llirislian world ol actual occurrences, and 
yet not (o saetifiec a faithful report to the dreaded 
»;vils of mi.-.inlerprotatiou, every missionary must feel. 
'I’lie .song of (111! ploughman and sower, cspeeially if 
he express tlie joyous cxpceMion of the harvest, is 
•confouudeil with the shouts of the reaper, and then, 
when the mistake is discovered, the laborer and not 
the listener is blamed. We do not say that no rais-^ 
conceptions have been transferred from the mind-i^i' 
the sanguine reporter to his reader ; but in the great 
majority of cases where mistakes exist, we bclierdi. 
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they orig'inate with the latter. Fot instance, when 
we speak of the avidity with which the heathen re- 
ceive Christian books, tlie best motive is charitably 
conceded them, when even the worst may have been 
artfully concealed. 'Wiicu their conversation is de- 
tailed, they receive credit for a certain amount ol 
knowledge, wliich among Christians is connected with, 
their expressed .sentiments, ‘ but wliich their future 
lives prove they do not jiossess. They arc believed 
sincere, when they neither feel what tliey say, nor 
know that the truths they profess should control the 
heart. Their own views and associations of every 
thing sacred are so opposite to ours, that without 
much experience and .severe .scrutiny, we cannot de 
teriuine the .standard by winch to te.st them ; and even 
with this intimate acquaintance with their modes of 
thouglil, and measures of estimate, there is constant 
dange'* of being deceived through the hypocrisy of 
some, and the self-ignorance of otliers. 

In our excursions abroad, and in tiieir visits to us, 
we met with numbers wlio evinced a superficial know- 
ledge of the contents of the book we had distributed. 
A few seemed to manifest some impression of the 
truth upon their hearts. We luid pleasing evidence 
that tlie spirit of in<iuiry was abroad ; but there were 
no grounds of certainty to conclude that any had been 
“ renewed in the spirit of their minds." 
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i'Ats'S.Vl.E TO SlNiJAPORE .\ND MALACCA. 

Jancahv l ltli. lS3i. — Soon after midnight, on 
I 'riday last, we left liankok and proceeded in a barge 
to Paknani, where the brig Sebastian was lying". 
Capt. I), li. Shaw had insisted upon our taking a pas- 
sage, with him, for which ho refused all con’ipcnsation. 
Me.ssrs. Hunter and McDonald, by whom the ship was 
chartered, and the only Europeans in the place,' were 
among our fellow p:>ssengers. We reached the brig 
early on Saturday morning, atid immediately weighed 
anchor. In passii\g ov(3r the bar at the mouth of the 
Meimun, the line gave just as much water as the ves- 
sel drew; yet nothing occurred to impede our progress, 
and in a few hours we were plougliing our way down 
tlie Gulf of ^iam. With a leading wind almost the 
whole passage, and with no obstacle, apparent danger, 
•or peculiarity of any kind, we reached Singapore yes- 
terday (Friday) morning. I took up my abode with 
Mr. Thomsen, and Mr. Tomlin proceeded to Malacca, 
where Mrs. T. is residing. 

Singapore is an important missionary station. It 
contains a population of about twenty-one thousand 
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souls, of whom upwards of eight ('’lousaud are Chi- 
nese, and seven thousand Malays. The remainder 
consist of Europeans, (of these, there are upwards of 
one hundred,) Indo-Britains, Armenians, Arabs, Hin- 
doos, Biigis, and Javanese. As a sphere for missionary 
operations, Singapore owes its greatest value to its rela- 
tive advantages. There is no other mart of commerce 
so much frcqueiited by native A’esscls, from the ditfer- 
ent kingdoms and islands of Soutli-Basterii Asia. 
China, Cochin-Cliiiia, Cambojia, Siam, llic jNIalayan 
Peninsula, on the continent, and Sumatra, .lava, Bor- 
neo, Celebes, Bali, Manilla, besides many other islands 
farther cast, and numerous places of loss importance, 
in all the noi(i:hborimr setllemonts of tlu; Straits, send 
forth tlicir yearly lleets to this free port ; and return 
to their n.'spoctivc jdace.s, loaded with the comlorts, 
the luxuries, drugs and dregs of civilized nations. 
Many of these proas are from phices which have nev- 
er been frequejited by Europeans, and where there 
would be the utmost hazard in venturing. 

How important that this fountain of commerce 
should be supplied with “ the water of liH-," and made 
to send forth its rich streams into the ditferent and 
distant tracts of heathenism with which it commu- 
nicates. 

But like the other ultra-Ganges stations, Singapore 
has received very little attention from tdiristian socie 
lies at home. At present, Mr. 'J’homsen is the only 
missionary in the place. Being laboriously engaged 
in the work of translation and printing— the primary 
and most indispensable business of a missionary — and 
enervated, almost exhausted, by the ravages of a pro- 
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traded illness, has but little time and strength to at- 
tend to the external duties of the station. 

Singapore is the great factory of Malayan publica- 
tions, and the depot of Christian books, in the common 
languages of the Straits, and neighboring islands. A 
greatly altered version of the Malayan New Testa- 
ment is nearly completed l)y Mr. Thomsen, and will 
soon be ready to take the place of the' old edition, pre- 
pared by the early Dutch chaplains.* Considering 
the poverty of the language, and the many disadvan- 
tages under which its translation was made, the old 
version is a work of much nicrit ; still, it contains 
words and jdirascs quite unintelligible to the reader, 
who neither understands the Arabic vocabulary, nor 

the llihle idiom. Jieside tliis important work, which 

^ * 

is now partially printed, a number of others have is- 
sued from the same pres.s, and Ijcen exteusivelj' circu- 
lated. Inhere arc at present three Chinese schools, in 
the place, under the superintendence of Miss Martin. 
The little eoiuparalive stres:? laid upon the mere ac- 
quisition of the Chinese characters, as well as the 
pains taken to illustrate the ideas they convey in the 
native tongue of the children, is highly commendable, 
and worthy of universal imitation. A desire to ac- 
(luire thc‘lan^<juage is their only inducement to attend, 
but as the books employed are all adapted to convey a 
for more important knowledge, the great object of the 
teachers may be readily gained without interfering 
with that of the parents and children. 

Formerly there were two or three Malay schools, 


* This edition has been finished, and is now in circulation. 
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under the superintendence of Mrs. I^’homscn, but a 
want of sufficient health to contend with the embar- 
rassments, which indifference, indolence, and Maho- 
medanisni combined to produce, has obliged her to 
discontinue her labors for the present. 

The good which might be effected in Singapore by 
education, is incalculable. It is true it requires much 
zeal, self-denial, and perseverance in the teachers, but 
if there were those who gave their sole attention to the 
schools, the obstacles which now exist would gradu- 
ally yield, until the task became comparatively easy. 
The sphere is peculiarly adapted to ladie.s. A num- 
ber of girl and infant schools might be established, to 
the great advantage of children, parents, and society 
at large. 

The European population of Singapore arc greatly 
favored in the faithful preaching of one,* who has 
their eternal welfare at heart, and whose prayers, and 
counsels, and purse, and heart, and hands are devoted 
to every cause that gloriAes his Lord. 

January 29th. — We determined to spend part of 
yesterday among the Chinese, Malays, and others in 
the town. The engagement was very animating. 
We soon separated, — Mr. Thomsen took the Malays 
and Kalings, and I the Chinese. Wherever we stop- 
ped, numbers gathered around us, and listenrid to our 
remarks, and received our books with the utmost read- 
iness. They even came to the door of the carriage 
to solicit tracts, when they were all disposed of, and 
we were about returning home. 


* The Rer. R. Barn. 
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February 26|i. — This morning we took a number 
of books, in three of the most current languages of the 
Straits, and visited the southern and western shores of 
Singapore island. On the way we passed ’a number 
of boats covered with small mats, and inhabited by 
a race of people, who prefer these confined prisons to 
a residence on land. As their mode of life is the 
same as that of those who dwell on the waters in 
China, and tradition .says that the latter are emigrants 
from some external country, it is at least possible, 
that tliey and the oruns^ hud, as these are called, may 
have had a common origin. They live almost as ir- 
rationally and .slothfiilly as the indolent tribes of beasts 
around them. Every movement seems dictated by 
the luicessitios of the day. 

Wo found a very thin scattered populatibn onshore, 
scarcely any of whom were capable of reading. They 
had lately caught two or three tigers, of a huge size, 
and terrific appearance. Their snare is a large hole, 
which they till with water, •and then cover over with 
l)rush. A dog is liustened to the center of a narrow 
board which passes over the pit, and is made of such 
frail material; that when the ravenous animal leaps 
upon his prey, there is nothing to support him, and 
he sinks’ inty the wali»r beneath. In some places the 
country has been cleared and entirely deserted. Af- 
•ter lortning a settlement, by removing all the thick un- 
derwood, and planting fruit trees, if a sudden death, 
or something a little uncommon occurs, they imagine 
that the place is infested by a malicious spirit, and 
immediately leave it. We found a few Chinese scat- 
tered about, where there were any advantages for 
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making money, and to them, and |> all who coaid 
read, we gave books. 

March 6th, Tuesday. — I left Singapore for Malacca 
on Saturday, in one of the small vessels plying between 
the two places. 1 was the only exception to a crew 
and cargo of C-hinose, and natives of the country. The 
pl^co assigned for European pas.songers is so low and 
cramined with goods, t.’iat 1 was obliged to creep into 
it, — and then the only choice of jiosture was between 
lying and sitting. There was, however, a Jiee cur- 
rent of air, which is far more iuiportaiit in these hot 
regions, than all other external comforts. Ibid the 
broeze with which we .started, continued, twenty-four 
hours would have completed our passage; hut. as we 
were becalmed throug’h the greater part of the day. 
we did not arrive until Monday mornings. Thu num- 
ber of Chinese on board alTorded free exercise for my 
stammering tongue, and rendered tlie voyage a .'■eason 
of instruction to at least a few of them. 

The town of Malacca, 'from the oiling, ha.s a rural 
aspect. It stands on a plain, with numerous tn;cs in- 
terspersed among the lioii.scs, though without any 
striking feature. 'J'he most coumiamliug object in 
the vicinity, is the ruins of jx large Romish chuich, 
founded by Eranci-s Xavier, which occupies the princi- 
pal elevation near the sea-shore. There is a small light- 
house and telegraphic apparatus U])on tla; same site.' 
The interior of the country is diversilied with a few 
hills, and a range of distant mountains bounds the 
prospect. 

The place is rendered sacred by the early death of 
two most useful missionaries. Milne and Collie aro 
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names which shall ever be remembered among the 
distinguished benefactors of China. Though their ca- 
reer was brief, iheir labors were arduous, and the 
works they have written and translated into the Chi- 
nese language, are among the means by which the re- 
generation of that empire is to be produced. Mr. 
Hughes is the only missionary at the station. Tom- 
lin returned with me from Siam, to take the superm- 
tendonce of the college ; Mr. Kidd, the principal, 
having boon obliged to return to Europe for the bene- 
fit of his health. 

Marcli 9tli. — Malacca boasts a healthful climate, in- 
teresting scenery, and pleasant roads. The principal 
“ drive’’ for exercise, is around a large Chinese ceme- 
tery, which stretches over an irregular surface of 
ground, and incloses two or three miles within its 
limits. Some of the tombs arc extensive and ornamen- 
tal. There arc one or two retreats a few miles from 
the town, along the sea-shore, to which the residents 
resort for relaxation from duty, and bodily rccrea- 
,tion. 

This evening, attended a religious meeting, in one 
of the Chinese schools. It was conducted as lecture 
meetings are in (Christian lands, by prayer, singing, 
reading, .and exhortation. More than a dozen China- 
men were present, an’d gave good attention. The 
place, object, worshipers, and especially the season, a 
week day evening, imparted a peculiar interest to the 
occasion. Oh how animating the prospect, when the 
Lord shall be worshiped in heathen, as in Christian 
lands ; much more delightful, when “ His will shall 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 

23 * 
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March 12th.— The Anglo-Chinese college, in tlii# 
place, was instituted for the purpojS^e of qualifying 
young men to become teachers to their countrymen, 
with the earnest hope that the “God* of all grace" 
would sariclify their talents to himself. Among the 
few who have fully answered the expectations of the 
missionaries, is Loaug-Afa, who received his early and 
lasting impressions, while engaged as a jnintor to tins 
institution. If "native teachers are to become the 
chief instruments in the conversion ol‘ the nalious; 
schools of this kind are probably the means, by which 
they are tO£be trained tin- their otlice. For sDnie yoai> 
past, the number ol’ young Chinese in tin- college has 
equaled between fuc-and-twonty and thirty. 'I’lie 
aim of the teachers i.s to give them inslniclioa in the 
Christian books, tran.slnted into their liingnage— also 
to teach them the English, and advance them in their 
own literature. All the Chinese connected in any 
capacity witli the institution, are called together e\'ery 
morning at seven o'clock, for the reading of the .Serij'- 
ture.s, singing and jirayer. An hour later, those who 
do not understand the Cliinese, are assemhlcd hy the 
Malay ntissionary for the same purpose. 'J’he remain- 
der of the lime is devoted to their several engage- 
ments, and the diiy is concluded as it was conimenced. 

On the Sabbath, there is preaching in the chapel 
belonging to the society, by both the missionaries, in 
the languages of their departments. 'IVo or three 
stated services are also held in the week, generally in 
the school-rooms, where a small number assemble, and 
the services are conducted as the one described. 

* Cotmected with the college, is a printing establish- 
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metit, where a large proportion of the Christian books 
distributed at tlfe different Chinese stations, is prepare 
ed. There are'also fonts of English and Arabic type, 
the hitter for the Malayan language. Malacca is 
highly and justly celebrated for the number of its na- 
tive schools. Children of Chinese, Malay, Portu- 
guese, mid Kaling parents are all taught in their re- 
spectivi! languages; the truths of Christianity. 

There are, at present, about onc'hundred and fifty 
or (wo hundred Chinese boys, belonging to the 
schools, superinteudod by the principal of the college ; 
one hundred (.‘hinc.se girls under (he instruction of 
Mis'^ A\ alhice ; between two "hundred and fifty and 
three hundred Malay children, under the care of Mr, 
Hughes, (he Malay missionary; and about two hun- 
dred more, principally 'J’amul, and Portuguese, in 
charg.' of the ladies belonging to the Resident’s hohso- 
hold. and one or two others of a kindred zeal, who 
live in the place. These schools, as the reader may 
inter, allord a fine sphere for female u.sefulness. They 
have been much blessed with the inllucncc and efti- 
cient labors of active ladies, and might be made still 
more extensively beneficial, if they received the pat- 
ronage from abrixid which they require. Alas that 
this should be the chief complaint, in every place 
where olforts arc made for the conversion of tlie hea- 
then. In every plan of Christian benevolence, the 
missionaries and teachers find a liberal patron, an effi- 
cient coadjutor, and a most congenial friend, in the 
Hon. S. Garling, Resident of the station. 

Since the writer left Malacca, several changes have 
occurred. Some of the girls’ schools have been sus- 
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pended for want of funds, and two or three ladies 
who were actively engaged in teachiw have been re- 
moved. Mr. and Mrs. Evans, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, have been added to the mission. The 
former has* taken the place of Mr. Tomlin in the Ati- 
glo-Chinese college, and Mr. T. has entered into the 
important work of teaching the young on a more ex- 
tensive plan, than had bceil pursued before. 

It is highly important, that female education in Ma- 
lacca and in all the East, should be taken up by la- 
dies in Christian countritis, and supported with the 
zeal and perseverance which the object demands. 
The author is hajipy to state that a society for the 
promotion of female education in the East was formed 
in London, in July 18.‘?4. The editor of the London 
edition of this work writes in a note on this place, that 
a grant of (nearly ‘^25 dollars) has already been 
transmitted to the Malacca schools, and the committee 
have made choice of a lady, in all rc.spects well fitted 
for the work, who is now (.March on the point 

of proceeding thither, to undertake their superintend- 
ance. The committee hope shortly to send an agent 
to Singapore, and they believe that in many of the 
places mentioned in this work, schools might be 
established, with every prospect of success, were a suf- 
ficient amount of funds placed at'their disposal to ena- 
ble them thus to extend their efforts.” 

On Tuesday evening, March 27 th, left Malacca in 
a native brig, bound to Singapore, with such a num- 
ber of fellow-passengers, principally Chinese, as at 
night filled the berths, covered the floor of the poop- 
cabin, occupied nearly all of the space below decks. 
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and rendered it juiflicult to walk, without treading up- 
on some of them. Owing to calms, opposing winds, 
and numerous obstructions on the uncoppered bottom 
of the vessel, we did not arrive until Monday morning, 
April yd. 

When confined a number of days, with the same 
persons, jt is dillicult, without a great command ,of 
their laiinnage. to comply with the psoraptings of duty 
and comp-.ission towards them. The subject of Chris- 
tianity, ai'or bcin;): introduced a few times, and en- 
larged ni:')n siitlici!. ntly to teach them how they can be 
saved, bi ' dsues stale, and rccjuiiCs a variety of phrase- 
ology to I’i.ice it in dilierent lights, and render it at all 
interesliii ( hie exiiedient has been adopted, and I 
believe w ilh profit. When assembled in groups for 
conversation , of which they are Very fond*, I have in- 
terrupted them — oll’ered the most respectable of their 
number a Christian book, to read and explain, lor the 
edification oftiierest; and then joined the company 
upon the iioor, as an auditor, and occasional prompter. 
At thesv! seasons 1 have felt the deepest interest in in- 
terceding in their behalf, and could not but hope that 
the plan woidd be blessed. 

After returning to tSingapore, the writer awaited the 
fust oppbrtnnity for {^iam. During this interval, he 
Irequcntly accompanied Mr. Thomsen, in the distribu- 
tion of books, both on shore, and in the harbor. The 
season at which the Chinese visit the tombs, afforded 
aw opporUmity for much exertion, both in teaching 
them orally and in distributing books. All the junks 
from China were supplied, and others from Siam, 
which were manned with Chinese sailors. 
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April 18th. — Last evening embarted in a China 
junk, for Siam. An effort was inade/'to procure a pas- 
sage, immediately on my arrival from Malacca, but tlie 
captains of the junks refused to take me, from fear of 
incurring the displeasure of the Siamese king. For 
the present opportunity. T am indebted to the kindness 
of. VV. Scott, Esq., the custora-liouse ollicer, who, from 
his situation, has, riiucii influence witli tlie Chinese. 

The junk is about two hundred tons burden. In 
construction she is ratiier superior to the majority of 
Chinese vessels, prosonling a less stern-like, semi-lu- 
nar bow to the water, and conse«[uently being swifter 
and safer. She carries upwards of forty men, and has 
one or two passengers beside myst.lf. Mine is the on- 
ly white face and English tongue on board. It will 
probably surprise a western sailor to learn, that the 
men receive only about fifteen dollars a voyage, which 
consumes generally from four to nine niontlis, and it 
will be no les.s amusing to a western traveler to hoar 
that a native passenger pays btit four dollars from 
Singapore to Siam, including his fare, which in it.self 
is one, and at times, two months’ hoard and logding. 

The place assigned me, is a box, on the quarter- 
deck, resembling an oven, and so straitened in its di- 
mensions, that I am under thci necessity of creeping 
into it, and then can sit upright only upon a low 
trunk. With the exception of the captain, who prob- 
ably wishes to frighten me out of a little more money, 
or into a little less comfort than was stipulated, the 
tjrew are rudely civil and obliging. 

19th. — Have succeeded in changing my apartment 
for another at its side, less attractive in external ap- 
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pearance, but raaher broader and cooler. The cap- 
tain has relaxed tlie muscles of his face, and we are 
all now on the best possible terms. It proves a great 
source of amusement to them, to see me ' walk the 
deck for exercise. Bodily exertion of any kind ap- 
pears to the minds of all these natives to be incompati- 
ble witli comfort. They have an idea that this ex- 
ercise must he a religious performance ; and when 
I come out they frequently mention the number of 
steps and turns which.thc duty demands. I attempt 
to show them, by disappointing t^icir conjectures, that 
this is the suggestion of theirown fancies. It rc- 
(piires much presence of mind.^ in taking recreation, 
not to interfere with some of tiieir strange notions. 
They have; an idea, that walking with the hands be- 
hind the back is an ill omen, and retards the progress 
of the vessel. Other whims, too numerous and absurd 
to mention, prove rather annoying, where there? is lit- 
tle disposition to be tmbending in trilles, and none to 
indulge them in their superstitions. I find it an ex- 
cellent school for t!m employment and improvement of 
my limited ability in t'lat dialect of the language which 
is of the most service in Siam. 

21st. — All things go on well but the junk, and she 
reminds' one of a well-saturated log of wood, in her 
grievous, groaning movements. For the last forty- 
eight hours, it is doubtful whether we have made 
more than half the number of miles. When the wind 
is abeam, so great is the lee-way, that there is but lit- 
tle advantage in weighing the large wooden anchor. 
If by any means they are obliged to lower the main- 
sail, it is painful to witness the exertion of muscles and 
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lungs required to hoist the cumbriHis mat* to its 
place. Two windlasses, one of whitfU extends across 
the junk, and the other, from the main-mast to the 
side, are 'put requisition, in this laborious task. 
The Chinese seem determined to lay their muscles 
under the least possible obligations to mechanical 
agency. When they wish to pump the ship, a pole is 
placed across, and some hight above the hutch-way, 
to which a pully is suspended. At one end of the 
rope passing through the pully, a large bucket is let 
down and drawn up by a number iil liie other end, 
while one or two are* stationed below to fill it. The 
work goes on most cheerfully, though with the least 
show of subordination -the sailors having generally 
as much to say as the oflieers, and the otiicoi s us much 
to do as the sailors. 

23d. - liust night the riot and revel of idolatry com- 
menced. From the parade of gongs, gilt pajier, and 
other ominous articles with which 1 was familiar, 1 
was apprised of their iuicntions, and my spirit wn.s 
stirred within me. T raised my voice — endeavored to 
convince them of their error, ridiculed their folly, 
warned them of their guilt, tried every expedient ; 
but all in vain. The gongs and drums .struck up, the 
paper was lighted, and cast into- the soa, and the vain 
olfering quickly and irreverently finished, 'fhey told 
me that the morrow was the lirlh-day of their god- 
dess Ma-cho-po. 

This morning, at the dawn of day, the same ser- 
vice was performed, and again at 8 o’clock, with many 


•The sails of native vessels are generally made of mats. 
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additional ofFerii^gs of flesh, fish, and cake. Again I 
summoned my iongue to the contest ; but with no 
belter success than before. Some laughed ; others 
were angry. The chief officer, to whose reason an 
appeal was made, and whose previous conduct Con- 
vinced me that he was a man of sense, took my inter- 
ference in high dudgeon. My boy, feeling apprehen- 
sive of the consequences of denouncing their popular 
deity with such forwardness, camp and begged me to 
desjst. I certainly had no design to irritate them 
needlessly, nor any fear of attempting what a sense of 
duty prompted. What grieved' me peculiarly, was 
the otlice of a quiet, interesting man, somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, who had read the Christian books in 
rny cabin, and who appeared to comprehend many of 
their truths. Instead of manifesting the least regard 
for what he had been taught, he stood before tlie im- 
age, kneeled a number of times, and bowed his hoary 
head almost to the deck. There was but one retreat 
from this atfecting scene, and were it not for this re- 
fuge, the missionary’s heart would often sink in utter 
despondency, beneath the pressure of his trials. Oh, 
liow refresliing it is at such seasons, to pour out the 
soul in prayer to Him who not only has the power, 
hut has dnnonneed his, determination to destroy idola- 
try, and restore His ignorant, rebellious creatures to 
Himself, 

The conversation on the subject of idolatry, com- 
menced publicly this morning, and resumed at differ- 
ent times throughout the day, will, 1 sincerely hope, 
•lead them to reflect upon the stupidity, as well as the 
crime, of worshiping those whom they acknowledge 

24 
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to have been but men, and only the dumb images of 
whom they thus reverence. One fi»/orite plea with 
them is, that different countries have different customs, 
— in other words, that fashion is law, and her vaga- 
ries- imperious, Another reason which, if true, would 
be more rational, is, that those whom they worship, 
though they were mortals like themselves, have been 
transformed into §ods, as the reward of their merit. 

As has been mentioned, one thing which gives pe- 
culiar zest to a Chinaman’s sacrifice, is the feast which 
follows, A good size(l porker, preserved many months 
for the occasion, wa^ slaughtered this morning, and 
after the formal presentation of part of it to the image, 
applied to the purpose for wdiich it was really intend- 
ed. They had been living before upon rice, salt fish 
and vegetables, and were prepared to welcome and en- 
joy this temporary change of diet. A delicate cut was 
very kindly offered to me, which I accepted, “ asking 
no questions for conscience sake.” Of all their or- 
dinary meats, pork is the .favorite among the Chinese. 

May 2d. — Contrary to the expectations of myself 
and others, we were not out of sight of land more than 
twenty-four hours. Five days have nearly passed 
since we opened the rugged scenery of Triugano ; and 
though we have been proceeding with all sails set, and 
a considerable breeze a part of the time, we have 
scarcely succeeded in leaving it out of sight. Trin- 
gano appears to be a projection from the peninsula of 
Malacca,— peculiarly varied in its general aspect, and 
notable for its piracies. It is said that the rajah is the 
head of the banditti. I was by no means grieved to 
learn that our vessel is too large to invite an attack 
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from these desperate marauders. About three 5'ears 
ag'o my friend a'hd fellow-missionary, Medhurst, visit- 
ed this place in a small boat, and encountered the 
most frightful dangers from pirates on the \vay. 

The revengeful and sanguinary character of it§ in- 
habitants he thus describes. “ What most disgusts and 
offends the eye of a stranger when passing through 
the town of Tringano, is the multitude of deadly wea- 
pons which abound among the p«A>ple. Ev’^ery man 
has a ktrisr* sometimes two, and a sword besides, — 
with one, two, and frequently ihree spears on his 
shoulder ; so that the mass of tne people can do no 
work, having to carry such a Ipad of destructive in- 
struments iiljoin with them. The consequence is, the 
men are all idlers, and the women do all the work. 
The j)eoj>le being so plentifully armed, quarrels are 
very frequent and murders not uncommon. Imme- 
diately a cros.s word is given, the kreise is dra\^n. If 
the offender endeavors to escape, the spear is thrown 
at him, and if that misses, another is ready, and fre- 
quently a third, to do the work effectually.” “Almost 
every evening one or another falls a victim to these 
deadly weapons. No notice whatever is taken of 
these munh'rs by the ruling powers, however numer- 
ous and Haring they may be. The administration 
of justice is lax in every respect. The thief has only 
to restore the thing stolen and receive a reprimand ; 
but if he is caught a second time making such depre- 
dations, he then loses a hand or foot, which is imme- 
diately cut off at the joint of the wrist or ankle. There 


* A weapon resembling a large dirk. 
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is no such thing as flogging, or imprisonment, or 
working in chains ; all wliich degra<ling punishments 
the high spirit of the Malays would not brook ; gladly 
preferring death in their stead.” 

This afternoon, another feat of idolatry was per- 
formed. It was intended for an act of homage to the 
puesiding deity of a hill, opposite to which we are 
sailing. Lamps* were lighted, paper burned, cakes 
and fruit spread ok a mat, the gongs rung, and the 
aged man spoken of before, bowed his head a nuinbei 
of times nearly to tj|m deck. My spirits have seldom 
sunk so low. After what has been said, and wliat 
their reason assents to, the noise sounded to mo likf 
the knell of the second death. 

9th — Last niglit wc encountered a sev'ere squtlll. 
The lightning, tlmnder, wind and rain gave the scene 
a sublimity, which the hurried confusion and want of 
skill evident among tiie boatmen, would have convert- 
ed into tenor to my mind, hud it not been for my 
hiding place and my shield.” When the squall came 
on, the mate called for gold paper, and holding it up 
before the face of the storm, bowed, and threw it into 
the deep. What particular deity he was thus appeas- 
ing, it would probably have puzzled his own imagin- 
ation to decide. » 

Last year it is said that thirty or forty \ essels were 
lost, on their return passage from diifercut places. 
My teacher says, that seventeen which sailed from Si- 
am, and four out of six from Singapore, bound to Chi- 
tra, never arrived. Several hundreds of their coast- 
ing vessels are reported to have met a similar destiny. 
For two days we have been sailing in the vicinity 
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of most interesting^ upland scenery. It varies, from 
the small mouiid, through almost every gradation of 
hight and peculiarity of formation, to the lofty moun- 
tain, at whoso feet this morning’s mists '((’ere spread 
in delicate fleeces, and whose majestic head oveftooks 
the floating clouds which love to linger around it. 
The castellated form of some of the peaks, rising »t) a 
considerable perpendicular elevation, is a peculiar 
feature. > 

On the coasts of the Malayan fpeninsula, there are 
a number of native states, in wjlich, according to the 
belief of those who have visitfed them, missionaries 
might reside and labor. Some of these are subject 
to the king of Siam, and the rest under the govern- 
ment of nati(rc rajahs. From. the most authentic in- 
formation that could be obtained, both from the na- 
tives themselves, and the Malays in their vicinity, it 
appears there are four tribes of aborigines living in the 
Malayan peninsula, and known by the name of Sa- 
mang, Sakei, Udei, and Rayat. In stature and fea- 
tures they all like the Malays. The Samang tribe 
live in the depths of the forest, and never come down to 
the villages. They neither sow nor plant, but sub- 
sist upon the fruits of the forest, and the spoils of the 
chase. \^heir sole cpiployment is hunting. What- 
ever they iheet they kill with the sumpit, and eat all, 
whether bird, boast, or reptile. Their language is not 
understood by any or>e but themselves. They lisp 
their words, the sound of which is very indistinct, 
more like the noise of birds than the voices of men. 
They have neither king nor chief, but there is one 
whom they style Puyung, to whoilt *hey refer all 

24 * 
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their requests and complaints, invariably abiding b)' 
his decision. They have no religion^ no priests, and 
no ideas whatever of a Supreme Being, the creation of 
the world,* the spul of man, sin, heaven, hell, angels, 
or a/’day of judgment. The Puyung instructs them 
innnatters relating to ghosts, evil spirits, and sorcery, 
byithe belief of Avliicli they arc all influenced. They 
never quarrel nor go to war with another tribe. Wlicu 
one of the Samangytribe dies, the head only is buried ; 
the body is eaten hl> the people, who collect in large 
numbers for that purpose. 

The aborigines wore originally one tribe only,— 
known in Malacca by the name of Jakon : from them 
sprang the Sakei, Udei, and Ilayat. The four tribes 
are much alike, and speak the same language, 
though they keep distinct. Three of them cultivate 
the ground, trade in the neighboring villages, and bury 
their dead. The bark of trees furnishes them with 
clothing, the roots and leaves with medicine, and the 
branches and foliage with shelter for tire night. 
They are entirely ignorant of their own history, nei- 
ther knowing whence, nor how, nor when they came 
to the country.* 

lOth. — To-day a new feast of idolatry, at least new 
to me. A raft of bamboos was prepared, which they 
almost filled with gold and silver paper. '( TJiis they 
1ft down into the sea, and then fired the paper, amid 
the noise of the gong, the solemn antics of the old 
man, and the ofiering of a variety of eatables, some of 


• These extracts are from a small sheet pabUshed in the straits of 
Malacca, some time ag:o. 
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which, with less ihan their usual wisdom, were thrown 
into the water. , 

14th. — Last night we cast anchor outside of the bar,, 
at the mouth of the Meinara ; and now we a{e waiting 
for dispatches from the owner at Bankok. Notwith- 
standing the rigid laws of the kingdom against the 
importation of opium, and the rank and office of tae 
person to whom the junk belongs, we have a quantity 
on board, which will no doubt detain us, until safely 
smuggled on shore. The weathef is very oppressive. 
Scarcely a breath of air finds its way into my apart- 
ment, while the sun beats npotr it with his fiercest 
rays. We find ourselves greatly favored, notwith- 
standing tile apparent dullness'of our daily progress. 
Two junks came to anchor shortly after we arrived, 
one of which sailed a month, ‘and the other half a 
month before us. The last mentioned one refused to 
take me, — another instance of the Lord's kindness in 
disappointing our jilans. 

Thus closes the passage.. I hare seldom, if ever, 
been so much impressed with the degradation of the 
heathen, as during the month spent on board this junk. 
How striking, how total the change which the Gospel 
of Jesus makes in a rational mind ! In fact, no mind 
is ratiofltal, until restored to its original harmony by 
the influeiicc of the ‘Gospel. The condition of the 
heathen is more deplorable than that of mahy ma- 
niacs in Christian lands ; for these ipay have lucid 
intervals. They are sunk bebw the 'brutes, for their 
apprehension of things is correct as far as it goes.. 
They are beneath the very stock and stone they wor- 
ship, for these cannot mistake (heir worshipers for 
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dead men, — while their worshipers*^ madly confound 
them with the living. Let those \yho say there are. 
no advantages in the Christian religion, come forth 
and look upon these heathen. Civilization, — if that 
wl|,|ch has not a true religion for its basis merits the 
natme, — has been exerting its influence for centuries, 
^mong the nation to which this crew belongs. And 
yet what do they know? All that they behold in cre- 
ation, — all that they witness in providence, — all that 
their reason can sWgcst, — does not lend them, neither 
did it their sages, tb the obvious conclusion, that there 
is one Supreme Ben^. In regard to the object of the 
present life, the realities of the future, and every thing 
relating to their eternal interests, no frenzied imagina- 
tion could be wilder. And this ignorance extends not 
only to tliQ most important of all truths, but also to 
the most simple subjects of worldly science. Of his- 
tory, geography, astronomy, philosophy, medicine, all 
of which they profess to understand, they know but 
very little ; and the influence of that little is nullified 
by the mass of errors with which it is mixed up. I 
sincerely hope that the mode and frequency of social 
worship, and the observance of the Sabbath which 
they have witnessed, together with the books distribu- 
ted, and our frequent conversations, may be blessed to 
the eternal welfare of some of these ignorp;ut, though 
amiable men. Four of us have daily crowded into 
iny little den, and regularly maintained a morning and 
avening service. It has been a source of frequent re- 
gret, tjiat there was no place on board sufficiently spa- 
eioi^ to accommodate more, where the noise and bus- 
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tie were not so great as to prevent the performance of 
religious exercises. 

IGth. — Still at anchor. A number of Chinese junks 
returning to the empire, and smaller ones {>a.ssing to 
and from the Mcinam, give much life to the scene\ It 
is said there arc upwards of eighty vessels trading efe- 
tweon China and Siam this season. Beside the exer- 
cise of patience, it affords a favorable opportunity, as 
the eye ranges over a part of this heathen kingdom, to 
reflect upon the nature and dreacjful responsibility of 
the missionary work, under exiAiug circumstances: 
Were it not for the promise of sufficient grace, and 
the constant intercessions of the Advocate with the 
Father, the mind would recoil from the contempla- 
tion, and if it could not buiy .Itself in forgetfulness,, 
would lie down in despair. And why should one be 
left to attempt that alone, which devmlv'es upon many, 
as an erpial duty, and which demands the united lar 
bors of a host ? Can the unwillingness, or even the 
deepest sense of unfitness to come up to the help of the 
Lord, release any from the obligation imposed by the 
Savior's command ? Exalted, though neglected Sav- 
ior, arise and plead thine own cause ; then shall the 
heathen be saved. 

19th, H'^riday. — Aft^r a detention of three days, be- 
fore the owner could receive information of our arrival, 
and the opium could be transferred to vessels better 
adapted for smuggling, we weighed anchor, and enter- 
ed the Meinaru. With a fresh and free breeze, we 
soon reached Pulcnam, which is the post of the first 
revenue officer. To this town the river is lined with 
^ thick jungle, with no cleared spots, and with but one. 
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or two fisherman’s huts along the shore. The follow- 
ing morning a number of government officers came 
on board, and after drinking tea, and disputing with 
the captstin some time about the amount of presents 
(njore properly bribes) each should receive, they bore 

S way their fardels, and left us to proceed. They did 
ot know but that every box on board, except one of 
mine which attracted their curiosity, and every part 
of the ship, excepi’the most exposed places, were stow- 
ed with contraband goods. 

To a stranger, Ihe curiosity of the Siatnose, and 
country-born Chinese, appears very childish. While 
1 was sitting and conversing with one of them, two or 
three were behind me, examining my dress, and lifting 
up the outer garment, tu see the toxUire and number 
of those within. Their cupidity is as annoying as 
their curiosity is amusing. Their ideas of beneficence 
are limited to deeds of alms-giving, — principally the 
support of the priests ; and when one of them of some 
rank, heard that I was engaged in labors of benevo- 
lence, he gave me no rest, with his unwearied impor- 
tunity, — first begging for what caught his eyes, and 
then for money. That I should have come to Siam, 
without the expectation or desire of amassing wealth, 
— merely to teach them about the God of h^Aven, and 
give them books and medicine, was so ificrcdible to 
those who had heard little of the missionaries before, 
that they would repeat the same question alxuit my 
object in coming, as though the reply they uniformly 
received was too absurd to claim a moment’s remem- 
brance. 

the morning scene closed, and the tide favor* 
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ed, we proceeded up the river, doubtful whether we 
should be able to pass the situation of another custom- 
house officer, about twelve miles further, without some 
detention. The officer did not even board inv^ Here, 
as at Paknain, are batteries on each side of the river, 
one of which is very extensive, with a collection cif 
native huts in their vicinity. On Friday morning, X 
left the jnnk at anchor a few miles below Bankok, and 
came in a small boat to the house of our former pat- 
ron, and friend, Mr. Silveira. 




CHAPTER XlL 


SIAMt 

My second residence in Siam consumed betv/ecu 
five and six months. The objc.ct which hastened my 
departure from the Straits, before there could be a ra- 
tional hope of the restoration of health, was the sup- 
plying of the Chinese jmiks, about returning to the 
empire, with Christian books. It appeared so doubt- 
ful whether, even if I remained longer at Singapore, J 
should not be eventually compelled to try a change 
to a cold climate, that I felt determined, rather to haz- 
ard the experiment upon my health, than to suffer an 
opportunity of such extensive usefulness to pass unim- 
proved, With the blessing of the Lord, striking, and 
encourjiging in many respects, I arrived in time to fur- 
nish aboht fifty junks, bound for China, and Hainam, 
its dependency, with the Scriptures and Christian 
books. The delay of a week would have lessened 
this number materially. Nearly thirty had already 
sailed, and the rest were hastening away with the 
greatest dispatch. The mornings and evenings of 
nearly three weeks were thus employed, at the close 
of which time a return of debility confined me to in- 
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door labors, and even these received but a superficial 
attention. 

The most hopeful circumstance, concerninj^ the mis- 
sion ^ is *Aie mmibor of attendants upon our Sabbath 
services. For the greater part of the time, between 
tv'clvo Jind twenty Oliinese have bcert present, — few in- 
deed, contrasted with the myriads, who cling with 
madness to (heir idols, but encournging when com- 
pared with the past. Our auditory has ])et’n gradu- 
ally increasi'd hy a species of manageuK'iit, which, had 
1 remained, would probably have swelled it to a large 
congregal’on. In conversing with tln' nuinevons aj)- 
])licanls for medicine, 1 told such as 1 thought could 
well attend, of our Sabbath services, and appointed 
that day and hour for them to come for a, fresh sup[)Iy 
of medicine. Many wdio commenced tlu'ir attend- 
ance through the'-K," meau.s, hcramo loo much intere.st- 
ed in their new ])ursuit to discontinue. Heside thi.s, 
about balf a dozen have enjoyed the lieiiefit of daily 
worship and catechetical in.stniction. 'I’lie (.'Ifect has 
hoen, that the majority have had their id-ais on the 
doctrines of (dinstianity greatly enlarged, and a f(;w 
have manifested such a power of tlio truth njion their 
hearts, as I sincerely hope may prove to them the 
dawn of an eternal day. These have rejected their 
idols, and cstahlislied the daily worship of the true 
God. 

• I have not ventured to baptize any, and con.scqncnt- 
ly denominate none of them converts. 'J’lie most 
hopeful have lived too far to bring them under such a 
course of instruction as seems important, where the 
mind is just emerging from gross darkness, and whl^re 
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the light itself shines so dimly. I expected soon to 
leave the place, and feared that a change of circum- 
stances might produce a change in their impressions 
and conduct; and what was more controllf?»g to my 
own judgment, 1 knew that if they were the chilUren 
of God, they would remain such — if not, llie adminis- 
tration of this rite might prove a source of delusion ’to 
their own minds, and of scandal tto those around 
them. 'i’!i(‘ person who was Implr/ed liy my prede- 
ce.ssor, (oit/.lalf, appears to know Itlie truth in the love 
of it. 1 !:• has renounced all the ahsnrd notions and 
customs sanctioned by their religious creed<. and 
blended uith the rei’.own of their ancient mondist.s — ati 
evidence I'f mental renovation, v. hicli can !)e estima- 
ted only by those who know how the ('liiiuse [ilumc 
themselves upon the parade of this Iniowled”!', tmd 
witli wliai dilJiculty they are made to abandon it as 
alKsnrd. 

The bdamesc were much more reserved than be- 
ibre, proi'ably at the suggestion or coimnand of those 
who begin to open their eyes upon t'.ie conscijueucns 
of intercourse witli us, and tremble for the doom of 
their gods and temples. A fabric of idolatry, so ex- 
tensive and consolidated as the prevailing religion of 
Siam, lia'sed upon the Jntcrcsts of a vast l)ody, (juito a 
nation ol priests, supported by the .superstition, the 
pride, and, of course, the power of the kings, the 
princes and the whole community, cannot be t'xpect- 
ed even to totter upon the application of so slight a 
force as wc Itave brought to bear against it. This 
remark is made to guard against the impression of 
many, that the ruling powers of Siam, and the com- 
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munity at large, are rather patrons than opposers of 
Christianity. However favorably the few who con- 
templated the subject may have received it when it 
was noW, and a matter of curious inquiry, yet that 
was'S3r the time of trial, 

•^lie power of the truth in pulling down strong 
holds witliout, their venerated temples and idols, and 
the still stronger holds within, even all their sacred 
associations, and deep-rooted habits, had not been ex- 
perienced nor understood. Neitlier do I believe it 
yet known, exceptVo a very limited extent, although 
there appears to have been suspicions in the minds of 
a few, of the object and probable tendency of our la- 
bors in the kingdom. 

The medical department commenced with the mis 
sion is weir adapted to the place. It is calculated to 
give infliu.'ncc to tlie missionary, if succc.ssful m his 
practice, ft attracts many from dill'erent and distant 
parts, to whom we could otherwise have no possible 
access. It alTords an opportunity for instructing those 
who come, and lays them under such obligations as' 
can be employed in securing both their attention to 
your remarks, and their attendance upon the establish- 
ed ordinances of religion. But this charity is dicta- 
ted by a regard to the welfare ^of this life, acs well as 
of the life to come. The most common complaints 
are those which yield readily to our applications, but 
whose permanent cure baffles the skill of the natives, 
and resists the power of all their medicines. 

The Chinese doctors, with the wisdom which dis- 
tinguished our own ancestors, mix up as many as • 
sixty or seventy diiferent ingredients in one dose. Ig- 
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norant of chimical affinities and changes, they imagine 
that out of all the articles which make up the com- 
pound, some one will probably have the desired effect. 

The following are a few extracts from the journal 
kept at the time. ' ' . 

21st.— A busy day. Great numbers for bocks. 
More than I remember ever to have socii before. Tli^y 
were princij)ally Ilaiuam men, from a vessel which 
they are buildinsj in our nei«hborho*ocl. This after- 
noon cominouced visiting the ( ‘liiiia junks, to .supply 
them with t!io iScriptures, .jind other reliiiion.s books. 

Having a letter to tlie captain of the port, who acl.s 
a.s interpreter between foreigmus and tlie I’rah Klang, 
1 culled at Iiis liouse, and was informed tliut tlio king 
had (anniiiaiided Iii.s oliic-.'r; to piohihit me from di.s- 
tril.nting tlie !)ook.s, wnicli he’In.d lieard 1 brought 
with me. " If we wanted to disseminate our religion,’’ 
his nijjesty remarked, " we iiiu.st go to some ^ other 
country.’’ A number of considerations prevented a 
chamre in my jilan.s, and looking for wi.sdoui to Him 
•.in who.se hand are the hearts of king'<, I went from the 
interjireter's house to the great business on which I 
cams forth. In four of the live junks visited, the 
books wore well received. Occiisionally you meet 
with tho.se who are full of all suspicion, and with 
whom little can bo done. 

22d. — Arose early, and went on board of four junks. 
In the first 1 met with a man who appeared not only 
friendly, but acquainted, at least to some extent, with 
the true God and his redeeming Son. After a little 
conversation, he said he was a Kelesetan, [Cliristian, 
according to his pronunciation,] belonging to the 

26 * 
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island of Hainam — that there were three or four Pa- 
dres, and about three thousand native Christians [Pa- 
pists] on the island. It confirms the account that I 
had prc^ously received respecting the Catholics hav- 
ing, retained a considerable footing there, when expel- 
led from China. I gave him the Scriptures, and a 
number of other books, some of which lie promised to 
carry to his friends of the same profession at liome. 
b’rom his iu]reser}.'cd manner, he could scarcely have 
siispecied that there was any difierence between me 
and his own priests, although he said, in reply to a 
question on the suliject, that they did not distribute 
the Scriittures in the Chinese language. 

TTavc be(;n again somewhat troul>kd with the con 
firmatioii of yesterday’s report. Mr. Silveira having 
business witli the acting Prah Klang. was informed 
that the king had really said the hooks must not be. 
distrj.butod in his kingdom. Mr. S. thinks, and with 
much reason, that the priests arc taliing the alarm, 
and employing their infiucncc witii the king to pre- 
vent their downfall. I think 1 never enjoyed the se- 
cond psalm so much as to-day* 

.Tuiic 1 ‘2th.— Since the last dale, I have been em- 
ployed, early and late, in visiting about fifty junks. 
With a very few exceptions, tlie books have been 
thankfully received, and the instructions and exhorta- 
tions have been heard with attention, I hope with pro- 
fit. Some days the engagement has been delightful. 
Everywhere the most hearty welcome was given, and, 

* T)ie king’s officers admitted that it did not interfere with his ma- 
jesty's command to supply the Chinese junks with b^ks, t^ugh I nei- 
ther proipised or intended to ponfine myself to them. 
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at times the noisy, though respectful salutation of the 
gong has been added. Often has it been cheering to 
witness the readiness with which the most important 
d.octrines of Christianity were comprehended, and ani- 
mating: has been the assurance that “our labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.” Oh, how easy is the conversion 
of a fallen world to the power of Omnipotence. This 
is our dcpcndenco — and here we rest : and our con- 
stant and only aim should be to hdve Jehovah m^ke 
bare his arm in this glorious worlr. 

• June 2.>th. — Attention lately confined to in-door la- 
bors. Among the numerous patients were two most 
pitiable objects. One of them was speechless, and 
unal)lo to walk from paralysis: but so sensitively alive 
to hi.s miserable condition, that he wept in anguish at 
the probability of never being restored. , Even if re- 
lief was within the ellicacy of medicine and the skill 
of the practitioner, they have not sullicicnt patience to 
be healed. Often have they come with inveterate dis- 
eases, and though they have been forewarned of the 
comscquences of not repeating their calls, yet from not 
being healed immediately, they have lost their faith in 
the remedy, and never applied again. 

The most trying circumstance of the past week, and 
one which has called forth many a sigh, is the con- 
duct of the boy, who had been with me for nearly a 
year, and who 1 hoped had passed from death unto 
life. He had been addicted to intemperance before he 
entered our service, but had appeared for a long time 
perfectly reformed. While with me at Singapore, he 
was associated in the family in which 1 lived, with a 
]^rofligate fellow servant,, whpin 1 hnve> heard him 
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warn against the evil consequences of dissipation, Ixi't 
who seduced him into the very crimes he had himself 
so solemnly condemned. Before 1 suspected the least 
misdemeanor, his conduct had become so odensivc to 
the public, that I was compelled to dismiss him imme- 
diately from my service. I know of noiiii;i:r more 
painful to a missionary’s heart than an i v< iit of t'.iis 
kind. Those who have followed to th-' eTavc e!:ef- 
Lshed child — one Who was their s< liK‘e in InneiiiiLSs. 
and their hope in coming years, in, ly Ihi i!; ; .m.i idea 
of this trial. But no ! what is a boJiiy ]iang. a tjm- 
jiorary separation, to spiritual, eternal v.r-'leli. d:'(,-s. 'To 
see the ‘-rulers of darkness’' reeaiitur;' t!;o.-i wlin wr 
hoped had been wrested fromtladr d),:.i. aai. and to 
lind the gloom of the second dealli el.n ing upon thoae 
who wo fondjy believial had emerged into liaht. pro- 
duce, for the moment, .‘something of .h-e aaony v.-'iieh 
belongs to the destiny of the lost. 

Jnly'7lh. — .Several cireumstaiices h.-n'e rendered the 
week one of more than ordinary interisl. .\mong 
these, was a visit from two' men for hook.-, who had 
obtained some notion of the true (lod, and tlie (pies- 
tions of one of whom manifested a strong convietiou 
of the credibility of the Clirisliau religion, 'i’hc poor 
man, when imiuiring about the mamior of divine wor- 
ship, was coaloimdcd at every step. To worship with- 
out images, pictures, in.scriptious of any kind, without 
incense sticks, offerings of eatables, or any of those 
rites with which every thing sacred is associated in his 
mind, was more than he could readily digest. Some 
of them exhibit, when you talk to them, the wonder 
Qf children, in henring a marvelous tale. The great 
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Deceiver has persuaded them that the right exercise 
of the heart is a secondary, and quite an unimportant 
matter in sacred duties. 

Yesterday the man whom Gutzlaif had baptized 
called for the first time. He had been absent to Co-- 
chin-China and China, and had discovered from more 
than mere observation, that notwithstanding the sim- 
ilarity of name, our doctrines and those of the Papists 
were very difieroat. lie said they/vould not acknow- 
ledge him in Aniooy, although he confessed himself a 
disciple of Jesus, and showed his credentials, no doubt 
with a very difforcnl expectation. That idol which 
they adored, and the strange, unintelligible mode, of 
their worship, were quite as oiiensive to him, as his 
knowledge of the Savior, and ignorance of their abom- 
inations, were to tliem. ' 

Hav e been visiii d tliree or four times, by two of 
the interesting Ciiinese, spoken of in a previojus part 
of tins journal. They came expressly for divine wor- 
ship, and would repeat tli^ir visits more frequently, 
were it not for the distance of their residence from us. 
This mortiing they - brought an acquaintance with 
them, who had some knowledge of the books, and who 
cheerfully engaged with us in our usual service. Our 
friends -had been rather beforehand in their reckon- 
ing, having mistaken* this day (Saturday) for the Sab- 
bath. The elder, with all his other good qualities, is 
the personification of Chinese politeness — the other is 
too modest and retiring to exhibit what his kind heart 
dictates. 

17th. — Passing down the river yesterday evening, 
yre saw a collection of persons assemhled in two ot 
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three places, attending to the discourses of the priests. 
At one of the houses where we stopped a few mo- 
ments, an old spectacled Talapoln was s(!atcd on a 
platform, preaching to an assembly, principally of wo- 
men, who listened in the reverential |)osturo of Siam — 
sitting with their feet concealed, and their hands rais- 
ed to the level of their faces. The dull nionoiony of 
the old man’s che^nt is usually relieved by a liinely in- 
terlude of music, though we did not slop to wiuu'ss 
this part of the fcrformaiice. 

The present month is the connuencenien; <>1 t!;e 
Prafisah — the longest sacred season in tlio yeei. 'on- 
tiuuing for three successive months. Jt i'- o!.-( ‘ d 
in commemoration of tlie time that Sm.iiin/if." /> 
the last incarnation of Jhiddh. di,s:t]ij)car' (l tio' i this 
world. ThVy say that he left three ions of 

his feet on eiirth — one in fcsium, aiiOliier in nuruiali, 
and a^hird in Oyloii. Fiigrimngos aro fir'ijueialy 
made to tho vestige visible in the hill-eouni! v oi Siam, 
and are considered as meritorious hy these idolaters as 
js a visit to the holy city of the .lews, iha Malionie- 
daiis, or the Catholics, by their respective d( \ ou es. 
During this protracted season, tlic fuiests are K pt 
most busily engaged. Kvmry day there is service at 
the place, at the mansions of many of tlie jnincipal 
men in the kingdom, and frccinently at the linu.<.es of 
the common people. This service is maintained at 
the place throughout the year. The ni<rlit which 

♦ According to tradition, tlic brother of Simmihl,<idoni. n groat mal- 
efactor, was crucified for his crimes. I have In on askoil wlioilier he 
and Jesas were not the same. The devil would no doubt have it be- 
lieved, according to aimitar attempts, (e. g. the Pbihpptau dantseH 
that Christ and this infamous character were one * 
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closes the Pfassah is a season of many ceremonies 
and’ much noise. Guns are fired from the forts sur- 
rounding the city, at short intervals, until morning, 
after which, for a long time, lamps are suspended up- 
on high iwlos, by all who can afford the expense. 
The object of the noise is to frighten the evil spirits 
from these precincts — the lights are to prevent the re- 
turn of these dreaded genii. 

Other means arc employed by'fhe priests for the 
same ))iiri)ose. They often surround a place, from 
which they wish to debar their invisible enemies, with 
a thienii. which by their incantatory powers they im- 
agine call render an ini])assablQ barrier. The whole 
wal!o;I city is tliiis guarded. Even human hoclics are 
l.ieii(.‘\ eci to Ik! secured from dcmpui;ical possessions by 
the same ineniis. It is strange lint true, that similar 
metiiods are ein]>]oyed by the ])ries(s in taking aliga- 
tors '..fit'll they ajipcar in the river, and according to 
the nnii'cnu testimony of spectators, they prove gene- 
rally snccesslnl. In slatomrmts of this kind, and ma- 
ny oiiier.'-' e;[iurlly eredihle. I have been at a loss what 
to hi'licvo. If the jiriests arc not assisted by the spi- 
rits whom tiiey ]>rofe.ss to control, they must po,ssess 
all their power, or they never could impose upon such 
a variety of witnesses., 

IJefere we reached home, my cars were shocked by 
ati oatli in English from one of the heathen boys, who 
was as.sislitig to propel the boat. It was the only 
phrase he uttered in the language, and in all proba- 
bility the only one ho knew. It reminded me of a 
similar expression which I had heard from one of an- 
other nation, residing in Siam, and who manifested no 
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Other acquaintance with the English language that! 
this offensive sentence. The language of cursing, 
and the habit of brandy drinking, are considered in 
many heathen nations as characteristic of Christians.* 

91st. — Yesterday afternoon the prince Chow Fah\ 
sent for me to dine at his house. The message was 
committed in such a manner, or to such a messenger, 
as would admit c/ no refusal, althongh it was raining 
at the time and likely to continue. We are often obli- 
ged to gratify them contrary to our inclinations, that 
we may secure their favor, and bo better enabled to 
benefit them and their nation. The entertainment 
was in European style, and consisted of a variety of 
dishes. He did not partake with us, it being the cus- 
tom of the princes to eat alone — he offered as an apol- 
ogy, that he had dined. 

After dinner he amused us with music upon some 
of their native instruments, being himself an amateur, 
and aided by the vocal strains of one of his attend- 
ants. Between the musical powers of the Chinese 
and Siamese, as has been mentioned, there is a striking 
contrast, altogether in favor of the lelent and taste of 
the latter. The instruments arc much more melodi- 
ous, and their voices softer and more natural. They 
usually employ two instruments of percussion, proba- 
bly borrowed from the Javanese. The one is made 
of transverse pieces of bamboo, suspended by strings 
upon a small shallop frame-work ; the other consists 
of a number of hollow copper vessels of different sizes, 

♦ Bruce in the interior of Abyssinia met a person who had picked 
np a few words of English, and those the vilest in the language, 

t *‘T.orH ftf TTpi%vf»n ” 
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hung upon a circular frame. Their sweetest wind- 
instruments are borrowed from the Laos. They are 
made of a number of reeds of unequal lengths put to- 
gether, and perforated so as to give the necessary dis- 
tinction of notes. On this instrument the prince per- 
forms with much taste. The more we see of this 
young man, the more wo are struck with the variety of 
his talents. O that tlie Savior would verify the pre- 
diction and promise in him, “ Kin^ shall see and 
arise, prinec.'i also shall worship,” 

September IjJd. — Our little wo. shiping assembly has 
just dispersed. About twenty were present. It is so 
affecting to have a company of poor pagans assemble 
Mil tlie Lord’s day, to hear the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and bow the knee to their great ..-Vuthor, ^hat I can 
scarcely endure the thought of leaving them, and am 
at times perplexed to know whether even measures 
for self-preservation ought not to yield to the claims 
of a whole kingdom. I must however remember, that 
if the first be necessary, the otFicr must in any case be 
abandoned. The harvest truly is great, but the labor- 
ers arc few. 

Two events have recently occurred, which tend to 
promote the objects of the mission. They have been 
constructing a brick fopt-path between our premises 
and the Chinese settlement. The way was almost im- 
passable before, even to the bare-footed peripatetics. 
It is now made of materials, and in a manner which 
will probably surmount the bight of the annual flood, 
and resist the action of its waters. Tho.:gh a misera- 
blc place to walk for exercise, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the way, the crowd of passengers, and 
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what is worse than all, the number and annoyance of 
the dogs, yet it is the only alternative, during the great- 
er part of the year, to remaining within our own little 
inclosure,' and it is essential to the prosecution of those 
external duties which ought not to be neglected in 
this mission. Its chief advantage, however, is the 
facility with which visitors, patients and worshipers 
can come to thcihouse. 

The other event is an agreement entered into, with 
Chow Fnh, which affords to me advantages for the. ac- 
quisition of their language, and opens a door for in- 
structing him. Every second day, he sends for me 
to come and teach him the English, and the alternate 
day he sends a teacher to instruct me in Siamese. 
Want of health prevents me from aviiiling myself of 
the bene/its of the arrangemenl, excejit in a limited 
measure, and I am sorry to find, that want of inclina- 
tion or fear debars him from the full advantages of 
that information which I am principally anxious to 
impart, lie bids fair for the throne, and is perhaps 
afraid of any thing which might render his success 
doubtful, lie hears considerable however in the way 
circumlocution. In fact, I am withheld from the 
plainest, most pointed conversation, only by the appre- 
hension of defeating my own object ; and when there 
arc sufficient grounds for dismissing this apprehension, 
the effort, in the Lord’s strength, shall bo made. Still 
I very much fear, that an imperfect knowledge of his 
language renders all my instructions comparatively 
unavailing. 

13 th. — To-day Mr. Hunter sent for us, to witness a 
sight which has attracted much attention in Siam, and 
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which would be considered equally strange in more 
cnlighleiied countries. Jt was a young child sporting 
ill the water as in its native clement, with all the 
buoyancy and playfnlnc.ss of a fish. Its evolutions 
are astonishing, sometimes rolling over with a rapid 
motion, and apparently no exertion, then turning 
round like a Iioop, by bending its face under, as it lies 
on its back, and throwing its feet aver its head. It 
floats like a cork, with no apparimt. motion of any 
of the mnscies — occasionally allows itself to sink un- 
til only the half of its head is seen — dives — holds its 
face under water enough to alarm those who arc ig- 
norant of its powers, and yet /ippcars to breathe as 
easily as though it had suffered no suspension of respi- 
ration. I ’roiu its actions and countenance, it is evi 
denlly delighted with the exercise, evinces no fatigue 
nor the lea'-t apprehension, and often cries when taken 
up. It is a singular object, both out and in the water. 
It is three, years old — very small — can neither speak 
.^nor walk — is very defective ih sight — will take nothing 
hut its earliest provision —in fact, appears quite idi- 
otic, and h;i.s exhibited the same fonduc.ss for the wa- 
ter, and jieeuliar fetes in it, from its first year of age — 
the fir.st time that it was tried. 

21th.--.\ governor of ono of the Malayan districts 
has been charged with oppressing the people, for his 
owm aggrandizement. Not satisfied with punishing 
the guilty, they have seized his wife, children, and re- 
latives, and doomed tiiem all to slavery and chains'* 
for life. This case of unrighteous dealing is by no 
■ means singular. The Siamese have lately been en- 
gaged in a war with some of the Malay tribes in thft 
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ixjiiinsula, and owing to their superiority in number:^ 
and equipments, linvc conquered their enemies, and 
plundered tlieir country, it is said that as many a> 
five thousand j)risonors — families, as well as fatlier.s— 
have been sent as slaves to Siam. I visited a compa- 
ny of them to-day, and was shocked at their condition. 
Aged and young — honorable and base were hmldlet! 
together like s\^ine — filthy, disea.secl,--somo extrome- 
Jy ill, destitute ohnourislnnent, medicines or attention. 
They were serving out a coarse kind of rice to them 
h}’ a careful and i)arsimonious measurement, without 
allowing them any condiment to give it a relish, or 
even fuel to cook n. 

25th. — My visits to the prince have been supendeil 
some lime on account .of tlic deatii of an aunt, who was 
living with him. On the.so occa.sions all the .servants 
and subjects arc obliged to have their heads shaved. 
To-day he took me to see the style in which the body 
is preserved, and witness some of the ceremonies, pre- 
paratory to its being burned. It i.s partially embalm- 
ed in a sitting posture, with the feet drawn up. and 
the elbows between the knees. The shrine or casein 
which it is preserved is constructed like a jiyramid, 
and decked with canopies and other ornaments. The 
priests were present, and had been nqieafing their 
prayers in a funeral tone of voice. At six in the ov(’- 
«ing twenty-four drums were beat, and trumpet.; 
blown — to frighten away the evil spirits, as I conjec- 
tured, by way ot interrogation —but from mere custom, 
as my quick-sighted informant replied. He admitted, 
however, that they did believe they could drive away' 
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evil spirits, though guns and not drums were the 
proper instruments. 

Their superstition in regard to these demons is ex- 
treme. lie declares they are frequently :seen, and 
heard and felt in indicting deadly disea.ses upon per- 
sons. They have even the power, as he and the 
whole nation suppose, of introducing into the body 
substances too largo, and hard to be digested. ‘"'You 
hear a noise generally upon the wsal where you are 
sleeping. If you start and inquire the cause, the ob- 
ject is immediately introduced through the mouth ; if 
you lie still and maintain silence, they cannot adminis- 
ter the fatal do.se. ’ This art is also ascribed to men, 
who, by their magic, can reduce pieces of leather and 
other substances to an almost imperceptible size, and 
when they arc combined with food or me*dicine and 
swallowed, can make them return to their original 
form. This they declare has been satisfiictorily deter- 
mined by post mortem examination. I have heard 
the same from the Chinese, who stand in much dread 
of nmny of the Siamese, believing that they can en- 
gage malicious spirits on their errands of death, and 
that it is often done to avenge a private animosity, or 
gain other objects. Very recently the brother of the 
Prah Klang, who frequently takes his place in com- 
mercial transactions with foreigners, died. We all 
suspected, from the slightness of the indisposition, and 
the suddenness of the death, that it must have been 
occasioned by ignorance or design in the native doc- 
tors. When the body was burnt, those who were 
present testified, that a large piece of flesh was found 
nnconsumedi in the fire, which they knew must havw 
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produced his disease. This flesh was taken, distribu- 
ted among lire relatives, and eaten, under the impres- 
sion that none who have employed this preventive, 
can ever. he destroyed by the same means. Among 
otl\er witnesses, a little artless lad, son of the I’hra 
Klang. told my friend Hunter of this fact, and exhibit- 
ed strong feelings of disgust when he declared that 
they had made him cat part of the flesli. The pricst.s. 
it is said, by much praying have the control of these 
spirits, or at least are beyond their control, which fur- 
nishes a probable clue to the origin and object of the 
superstition. 

October '.id. — Yc.sterday and to-day 1 liave been vis 
iting the Malay captives. The place was the same 
ns before, but the company was dillercnt, and their 
numbers increased. It is quite sickening to witness 
their misery. Some of them had died; others were 
apparently in the last stage of existence. Multitudes 
were ill, none of whom had comforts adapted to their 
wants, and many of them, especially the children, ex- 
hibited such a painful expression of countenances as 
quite made the heart to bleed. We supplied some of 
them with mats to keep them from lying on the cold 
ground. I was happy to learn that their measure of 
rice, though of the most inferior quality, had been en- 
larged, and a little dried fish added to their allow- 
ance ; but oh, what fare for the emaciated bodies and 
squeamish appetites of the diseased ! 

To-day I took such medicines as 1 thought might 
be serviceable, but was disappointed to find that the 
greater part of yesterday’s company had been removed. 
Among the objects of pity was a mothw, whose child 
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had been torn from her, and was about to be sent to a 
distant part of the kingdom. She was almost fran- 
tic, — at times on her knees before those who had the 
management of the business, begging them to restore 
her child -and again running to the boat which they 
were pushing from the shore, and crying out afteV the 
object of her alfections, in the most impassioned man- 
ner. Xo notice was taken of her, the boat moved otf. 
and she was left to the paiufulncss i*f probably an etcr 
nal separation. We asked those to whom the poor 
woman appealed for pity, why they did not attend to 
her. They replied, that they had received orders, and 
were afraid to disobey them. 

Oi'tober 7fh. — To-day our number c.\cccdcd twenty 
by one or two. In the evening the priest called and 
returned three volumes of the "word of God, which ho 
Iiad taken to copy. Not knowing whether I should 
ever have another opportunity for private conversa- 
tion with him, and feeling a strong interest in his 
eternal welfare, I spoke as freely as I could on the im- 
portance of having the heart interested in the truths 
which he had taken some pains to learn. I mention- 
ed tliat his was the simple knowledge of the head, 
which could be of no avail toward his salvation, as 
long as the alfections were unmoved, and his idolatry 
retained. By a word or two and a very significant 
gesture, he made me to understand that the fear of de- 
capitation was the great preventive to a change of his 
faith. I told him what the Savior commanded his dis- 
ciples, about not fearing those who could kill only the 
body, and that thousands for the love of Jesus and 
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eternal lil’e had been transported on fiery chariots to 
heaven. 

Ilis case reminds one of the priests in the ^Savior's 
flay, who, it is said, believed: but did not confess him 
openly, for the same reason. 1 think theia; is but lit- 
tle doubt, but that if a change of circumstances should 
dissipate these fears, he would la; among the first in 
the kingdom to embrace Christianity. Alas, that 
.such a change of circumstances should bo at all no- 
cessary ! 

October 14th. — .Smcc the commencement of our 
Sabbath service. I have never seen such iixod and 
thoughtful attention as was api»areut toward the close 
of this morning's e.xhonatiou. The Spirit of the living 
Savior was doubtless in our midst, and the hearts of 
many. 1 sincerely believe, felt Iiis sricrcd presence. 
Again the sadnos.s of separation came ov'cr my spirits, 
and agp,in I commended this little band to “ the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls.'’ The more wc labor for 
the heathen, the more we ^jce the necessity of laboring 
with our own hearts. It is difficult to say which is 
the most painfid, to toil with no encouragement, or to 
leave unaccomplished tlic most encouraging labors. 
If there were others to take the place of those who are 
compelled to retire ; or if the flock from whom their 
pastor is removed had attained to strength ; the trial is 
comparatively light. To labor with patience and per- 
severance, expectation and prayer, is not sufficient at 
least for the comfort of the instrument ; he must learn 
to have his spirit so attuned, that the animating strain 
“ I can do all Uiings through Christ, which strength- 
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cneth mo," mfij' .allow of the interlude, “not my will, but 
thine be done.” 

During the past week I have supplied the Burman 
camp with tracts in’ought with me, in their own lan- 
guage. The hooks were well received by priests, and 
people. 

21th. — Have Ijcou informed upon good authority 
that the Homan (.'atholics in China are reinforced this 
year, by a bisliop and four missionaries ; .and in Siam 
by one missionary. The viceroy of Saigon, in Co- 
chin-China, wl>o was very favor.ablc to that religion, 
and a man of va-4 j^ower in the kingdom, has lately 
died, which !jas produced such, apprehensions among 
the priests in regard to their safety, that they have 
bogged tile bishoj) of Siam to pifer j)ublic prayers for 
their preservation.* The same authority states that 
the number of Cbiislians in Corea is .about ten thou- 
sand. They have no European priests, but aVc sup- 
plied l)y natives from (?hiua. A bishop and several 
missionaries aie soon to lx; ‘appointed. 

TIk! most prevalent latiguages employed by the na- 
tives and foioign residents at Siam, are the Siamese 
and Chinese. The spoken language of the Siamese 
is simple and nervous. 1 .ike the Chinese, there is a 
great de’al of lone in dieir ordinary pronunciation, but 
unlike many dialects of th.at language, the sense is 
not determined by accent. These modulations of 
voice are lieard more distinctly in reading, when you 
perceive there arc three keys, a number of notes apart, 
through which they ptiss by rules, which I believe cus- 

♦ have since suSered severe persecution. 
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tom alone regulates, tlioiigh it teaches them with un- 
erring precision. In their books, they are exceedingly 
fond of epithets, turgid phra.ses. and a certain corres- 
pondence of sound in words and menihers of sen- 
tences. Tlic object of language is often entirely for- 
gotten. Instead of Iteiiig regarded ns tlic vehicle of 
thought, tliey np])ear to consider it tis sujierior to all 
sentiment, oflen niiihiplying expressions without the 
least additional torce or variation to the ideas. The 
majority of their books contain little else, than this 
pompous display of verhtage. A nuniber of works 
have been written in the laiitruage. 801110 of them 
treat of anatomy, medicine, law and olln-r .^eieiiees; 
but a large proportion are. novels and I'abies, as full of 
absurdities, and jmerilitics, as the former are desti- 
tute of truih anil utility. 'I’liere i.s sean.-ely any dif- 
ference ill the mode of .speaking the language through- 
out the kingdom. — tiie tones vary a little, but .so little 
that all imderstaiid each other with jicrfeet facility. 
The Bali or Pali is the .sacred tongue of Biullia, and 
studied by the priests. jMaiiy I’uli words have been 
introduced into their writings. The court language 
is principally (.‘anibodjian. The first legislator was 
from Canibodjia, and tlioiigli he lived iie.irly twelve 
centuries ago, the language, remains uiieliaiiged. The 
common era of Siam is the commencement of his po- 
litical career. 

The language of Canibodjia i.s very different ironi 
the Siamese. The Camhedjians employ the Pali cha- 
racter in their moral writings, but have another for 
ordinary subjects. The Laos appears more a dialect 
9.f the Chinese than a distinct tongue, though the qha,- 
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meters employed by the two nations arc somewhat 
different. Between the Burmese and Siamese there 
is scarcely any resemblance. 

The most common colloquial dialect of the Chinese 
in Siam is the Tay-chew or Tco-clicw. It resen\bles 
the Fokien more than any other dialect, but still dif- 
fers so much from it, both in phrases and accent, that 
without accommodation on one or both sides, there 
can be but little intercourse between the natives of the 
two places. There is not the same fullness and dis- 
tinctness of sound in the Tay-chew dialect as in the 
other. 'The consequence is, it is more dillicult to ac- 
quire, and especially to employ intelligibly to the na- 
tives. This }nay be owing, however, to the great 
want of uniformity among theniselves, as also to the 
fact that they are poorer and less cultivated than the 
inhabitants of l'’okicn, and consetiucntly if you do not 
happen to strike the very term and tone which they 
employ, they have no moans of gathering your idea. 

There is nothing in a missionary’s labor which tries 
his patience and power of application so much as these 
difficult and dillerent languages. No effort of genius 
can overcome the obstacles with which he continual- 
ly meets. It is true there is a talent for languages, 
which gives immense advantages to those who pos- 
sess it, hut the ac(iuisuion of the Chinese depends up- 
on a close imitation of writings, which can scarcely 
be said to be governed by any princii)les, and in which 
the idiom is totally opposite to any thing known or 
employed among western nations. First, a know- 
ledge of the true character must be acquired, and then 
you must pore over the books in which these nume- 
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rous characters are employed, until you perceive how 
they are combined to convey diflerent ideas. The 
man who has the most extensive acquaintance with 
their classical and historical works, who can servilely 
imitate their style, and liberally quote their senti- 
ments, is the literary man in China, and of course the 
one best calculated to influence and control the mind 
of the empire. It is the untiring' exeilion required in 
mastering these difficulties, connected with the eflccts 
of a climate unfavorable to close inentid application, 
which has injured the health of the majority who have 
devoted themselves to this mis.sion. 'I’liis fact how- 
ever, should not discourage any who feel it their duty 
to consecrate their lives to the salvation of these na- 
tions. 'I’hc chief difficulties belong rather to the lite- 
rature of the language, than to a sutJicient knowl<;dge 
of it, for useful purposes. 'I’lie colloquial dialects, 
though they all require attention, may yet he obtained 
without injury to the health, and without that appli- 
cation of mind which is .necessary for literary pur- 
poses. To live with them, or to have them live 
with you— -to talk, though you hluiider — to question, 
though you cannot understand the answer — to repeat 
or even write down what you hear, and inquire where 
you are ignorant — to dismiss all j)ridi., all diffidence, 
and to lay every man and every thing under contri- 
bution to your object, is the Le.st way to study lan- 
guages, and a way which confines no one to his desk. 
It is an important rule never to be ashamed of your 
ignorance, nor backward to ask about even what 
you ought to know. And no plan have I found so 
profitable tis employing the pencil in catching words 
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and sentences from the lips of those who are talking-, 
and then, if you think it too impolite to make the man 
his own interpreter on the spot, to defer the inquiry 
for a future period. I have known one or two ladies 
whose health was delicate, and yet who had made 
themselves such proficients in the Chinese, that they 
could converse on all subjects, and read and explain 
the Christian books with facility.* Still no other lan- 
guage in the East, probably no other in the world, 
presents such difficulties to its complete acquisition as 
the Chinese. The Siamese, especially the spoken lan- 
guage, is by no means appalling. The Malayan, 
employed in the Straits and throughout the islands, is 
simplicity itself. It is doubtful whether there is an- 
other language in the world which can be so quickly 
understood, and employed by foreigners of all nations. 

November 4th. — Expecting to leave the place be- 
fore this day, I had made arrangements for tho^e Mdio 
were disposed to continue the Sabbath services, to 
meet in future in the same place and at the same hour. 
All whom I had any reason to expect, came, and these 
brought others with them, so that the number was as 
groat as usual. Having in the presence of all, men- 
tioned the person by whom I desired the exercises to 
be princij)ally conducted, I resigned the office to him, 
and sat as a listener. The audience were very silent 
and attentive, and the expounder animated and happy 
in his views and illustrations. It was very evident to 
me, that, exclusive of the obligations which would 
probably bind a greater number to me than to the sub- 

* Being familiar with the subjects, these books are more easily com- 
prehended by us than their own. 
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stitute, or to their own best interests, the change is in 
many most important respects desirable. In power of 
language he has greatly the advantage, at least in his 
own dialect, which is more familiar to others, and 
less .to myself than the Fokien. His knowledge is 
quite extensive — the result evidently of much reading, 
and 1 hope of spiritual illumination. Besides, he 
knows their modes of thinking and reasoning on moral 
subjects, and the objections they entertain against 
Christianity, which have been often urged against his 
faith, but which they are more backward to express in 
my presence. 

Before leaving Siaiut it was iny intention to have vis- 
ited other parts of the kingdom. Juthin, the ancient 
capital, and Chantibuu, situated on the coast towards 
Cochin-China, are places containing a large popula- 
tion, and presenting many facilitii-s for missionary 
labor. I have frequently convor.sed with those who 
were acquainted with these parts of tho country, and 
from all that I could gather, they n])j)eared to be in- 
viting and important spheres of Christian exertion. 
At Juthia, probably at Chantibuu, the Roman Catho- 
lics have missionaries. It might be a little dilficult at 
first to get access to these plaees, as the 8ianiese pos- 
sess the jealousy and timidity of sonic of their neigh- 
bors ; but time would no doubt soon remove their sus- 
picions, and open the way to every part of the king- 
dom. 

Since the writer left Siam, other missionaries have 
entered the field. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of the American 
Baptist Church, arrived early the following year. In 
a communication made tq the society to which he be- 
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longs, Mr. J, states, under date of September S2d, 1833, 
that the little congregation —of which frequent men- 
tion has been made in this volume — continue to wor- 
ship in the place appointed them, and that twenty 
were present on the preceding Sabbath. In anpther 
letter written in December of the same year, he says 
“ our little assembly of Chinese still continues, con- 
ducted by Bunty as usual. We have had for some 
months as good evidence as I could expect, that two 
Of three of his associates were true converts ; but 
owing to my ignorance of their language, and their 
slight acqiuiiiiaiicc with Siamese, I had hitherto de- 
clined their repeated solicitations for baptism. At 
length circumstances were such that 1 did not feel at 
liberty to decline any longer, and on Sabbath morning 
the 8th inst., 1 administered tlie rite to *Chek Bunty, 
Chek Peng and Check Leang-Seah.” Chek is a fa- 
miliar appellative among the Chinese ; signifying 
uncle. 

Still more recently, thc«Rev. Messrs. Johnson and 
I^binson, and Dr. Bradley, of the American Board, 
have joined ihe mission. In a letter dated April 20th, 
1835, Mr. Robinson writes that “ the prejudices of the 
people are gradually giving way, since they see we 
have come to dwell among them, with our wives and 
children.” “ The liftle company of Chinese continue 
to meet on the Sabbath, under the care of brother 
Jones; another has been baptized since our arrival. 
We have established a Chinese school, with from ten to 
fifteen scholars, in which none but Christian books are 
taught. We hope soon to institute others, both for 
Chinese and Siamese.” 




CHAPTER XU I 


PASSAGE FROM SIAM. 

On Monday morning. November 5th, Mr. Hunter 
failed for me in a barge, and took me to the schooner 
in which I was going to Singapore, and which was 
fying outside of the bar. The schooner W{\s chartered 
by him, and through his iniluence and the kindness 
of captain Norris, I was again laid under obliga- 
tions for a passage without its expense. The Vessel 
was less than a hundred tons in measurement, and 
four of us were obliged to stow awvy in a very small 
cabin. Nothing peculiar occurred on the passage, ex- 
cept that we came near getting on a lee shore, through 
the inattention of the helmsman. Supposing that we 
were running in a line with the peninsula, we descried 
land immediately befo.re ns, and were obliged to beat 
some time against a head sea, before we felt it safe to 
bear away. Had the wind been powerful, and the sea 
high, or had we not enjoyed the advantages of day- 
light, the result would have probably been disastrous. 

November 533d. — Visited a Borneo proa, in compa- 
ny with Mr. Thomsen, to obtain information respecl- 
Hig that island, and to distpibute books. The princi-, 
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pal man with whom we conversed, proved himself in- 
telligent, and communicative. He belonged to Ben- 
jar-Massin, about which place and the other Dutch 
settlements, Sambas and Pontiana, he manifested 
inu<;h knowledge. He represents the Dyaks residing 
near the settlements, and in the interior, as exceeding- 
ly numerous. Formerly they were all very ferocious ; 
but the character of many of them has been in a mea- 
sure meliorated by intercourse with foreigners, and 
perhaps by some little sense of fear, as well as- of 
profit resulting from this connection. This applies 
principally, if not exclusively, to those who reside 
near the station. He. speaks of thousands of Chinese 
in the vicinity of the mines, which abound in the in- 
terior, — a fact fully confirmed by Europeans who have 
visited these places. 

Oil Wednesday, November 28 th, Mr. 'riiomsen and 
myselC left Singapore for llhio, in the ship Dedierika, 
captain Townsend, who went out of his way to ac- 
commodate us, and would receive nothing for our pas- 
sage. Owing to calms, we were nearly three days in 
accomplishing what we expected to perform in four- 
and-twenty hours. Our object was to visit Mr. Wont- 
ing, the Dutch missionary, and distribute books among 
the Malays and Chinese. We found a few thousand 
©f each class residing in Rhio and its neighborhood. 

Mr. W. occupies a small island by himself, which, 
with others in the vicinity, was formerly infested by 
pirates. It was given by the Dutch authorities to the 
Netherlands’ Society, on the condition that their mis- 
sionaries should make it their abode. The house is 
situated on its highest eminence, commanding an en- 
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chanting prospect, and exposed to every cooling breeze. 
The islet contains about one or two hundred acres of 
land. Beside the variety of its own surface, checker- 
ed with lofty trees and native dwellings, — the touches 
of culture, and the wildness of the jungle, — you be- 
hold stretching beyond it, an expanse of water, bound- 
ed on the whole horizontal range, with the exception 
of one opening, by numerous islands,— here retiring 
behind each other so as to disclose merely their prom- 
ontories. — and there stretching in bold continuity to 
an immense extent, — in some places so near that al- 
most every object may be defined, and in others so 
distant that you can discern nothing but their azure 
outline. About eight miles from you appears the 
small town of llhio, with its few European buildings, 
and its hill-crowned fort, — on one side of which is a 
Chinese settlement, on the other a Malay carnpong, 
and in front, the harbor with ships and native proas. 
The only part of the horizon not bounded by hills, is 
the usual passage througK which vessels cuter and 
leave the harbor of Rhio, and pass and repass from 
Batavia, Singapore, and other places among these 
islands. 

On the island there are about thirty Malays, whom 
Mr. Wenting teaches, in a little airy chapel, built on 
another hill. We spent our time principally at Rhio, 
and were very hospitably entertained by one of the 
Dutch oflicers attached to the military. From the hill 
at Rhio, where the Europeans reside, the prospect is 
nearly equal to the one described. Among the pe- 
culiarities of the vegetable kingdom, we found the sen- 
sitive plant, mimosa, running wild upon the hilb. A 
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sweep of the hand or foot among its luxuriant tendrils-, 
scattered apparent death around, — but a few moments 
showed it to be mere appearance, for life and beauty 
were soon restored. We returned to Singapore in one 
of the small government vessels, maPiied with natives, 
hnd fitted up to guard tlie sea from pirates. 

January 18th, 1833. — Yesterday, at half-past nine 
in the morning, I had the mournful .satisfaction of 
witnessing the departure of my beloved Christian 
brother, the Rev. Robert Burn, chaplain of Singapore. 
1 feel thankful for the privilege of attending his sick 
bed for about a month and a half, and for receiving 
and endeavoring to communicate such lessons, as tit 
the dying to depart in peace, and the surviving to live 
with profit. . . • 

Mr. Burn was an ornament to the mitiistry. In 
him were united some of the rarest qualities of intel- 
lect and heart. In the private circle and in the pul- 
pit, he often manifested such efforts of genius and 
judgment as are seldom combined. Ilis views of di- 
vine truth were uncommonly expansive and consist- 
ent, and what gave them a double charm and impres- 
siveness, was the tenderness and humility of spirit 
which they had produced in himself. His judgment 
was too unbiased, and his experience too comprehen- 
sive to consider important those trifling points which 
divide into parties the Christian church. He had his 
peculiar views and predilections, but in his intercourse 
with those of other sects, they were never obtruded, 
and in his ordinary conversation they were seldom 
mentioned. Wherever he saw the image of Jesus, he 
acknowledged a brother. Missionaries of every name 
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and from every country were welcomed to his bouse, 
and while he gladly co-operated with them in their 
missionary labors, he availed himself of all their aid 
in his own sphere of duty. “ Such Christian mag- 
nanimity how rare,” and yet how conducive to the in- 
terests of all parties, — the salvation of a world,— ^the 
glory of an undivided Savior. 

But there was another peculiarity in this beloved 
brother, which not only won the hearts of all who 
knew him, but perhaps more than anything else im- 
proved those other traits of character in which he ex- 
celled. He was not simply an Apollos in the Scrip- 
tures, but an Israel in prayer. Before I had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, he was described to me as 
one who appeared ready under all circumstances to 
“ fall upon his knees before God and ihfe first time 
and the last, and every time I heard him give utter- 
ance to the sanctified impressions and desires of his 
own heart, exceeded every expectation 1 had formed. 
Such a fervor and confideucaof spirit, — such power in 
employing the arguments which a covenant God has 
furnished, and which lie cannot resist, — such a ten- 
der concern for alt his friends, his scattered brethren in 
Christ, and his j)crishing fellow-sinners in every place, 
1 believeds rarely exhibited, — scarcely ever surpassed. 
The admiration of all who ever heard him pray, is 
uniform. God grant that many such spiritual wrest- 
lers may adorn and bless the church. 

In his own estimation he was below all things, — 
none so unqualified for his office, so unfaithful in the 
discharge of its responsible duties. He could weep 
tind tremble when this was the theme, and wish that 
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he might escape from the station he so miserably fill- 
ed, and shrink away into his beloved retirement, — an 
unknown obscurity. This was well, as far as it re- 
spects its influence on his own spirit ; but it evident- 
ly interfered with his usefulness. That which he 
most deplored upon his bed of death, was the singular 
aversion, which he had felt from his infancy, to min- 
gling with society, or being made at all conspicuous. 
I never knew such diflidencc connected with such ca- 
pabilities of intellect. He was almost paralyzed at 
confronting those with whom he was not intimate, and 
in a degree proportioned to the part he was expected 
to sustain in their presence. This characteristic, 
though perfectly natural, proved a detriment to his 
extensive usefulness. 

It was bur earnest desire, and not without some 
grounds of expectation, that this sickness might not be 
unto death, but for the glory of Ged, in the eminent 
devotion of his servant’s future course. A large ma- 
jority with the same complaint and under the same 
treatment had recovered ; and it was not until he had 
sunk under an irrecoverable collapse, that the thought 
of dying was admitted with any seriousness to our 
minds. We were much together, both waiting for the 
first favorable opportunity to embark for England. 
The evening of the sudden change which decided in 
our minds his earthly destiny, I was with him until a 
late hour. We engaged in devotion, as usual, and 
separated for the night, without the least expectation 
of his hastening departure. The next morning the 
news came that he had passed a night of extreme ill- 
ness, and would probably not survive the day. Ago- 
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nized with the unlocked for change, I hastened to his 
bed-side, but though he recognized me, and expressed 
his full knowledge of his approaching end, his mind 
soon lost its balance. At first he was agitated. It 
was a midnight summons, and we wore all slum^r- 
ing ; but when he trimmed liis lamp, and found his 
vessel replenished, — nay, when he looked up and be- 
hold the Bridegroom, he recovered from the shock, and 
became composed. From this change, which prece- 
ded. his departure about three days, he was generally 
in a state of delirium, and continued unconscious of 
his situation, until his spirit was relea'^ed from its pri- 
son, and admitted into “the joy of his l.ord.” 

Eternity probably never appeared so much of a real- 
ity, u pre.scnt reality, — never did the glories of heaven 
so powerfully possess the minds of the few* who stood 
around this departing brother, as at the moment when 
wo believed he awoke from utter unconsciousnoss, to 
the enjoyment of his Savior’s perfect likeness and frui- 
tion. U how solemn was tire place. "NVe felt that the 
King of saints and his ministering amrels were with 
us,— and as we committed the spirit in silence to the 
favor of its covenant God, a thrill of rapture chased 
away the anguish with which we had been oppressed. 
One of* our number was the bereaved companion 
whom he held most dear in life, and whose delicate 
frame and sensitive heart were wonderfully sustained 
in this hour of overpowering sadness, and overpower- 
ing joy. Another was a friend* who had ministered 
most kindly to his wants, and from beneath whose 
‘ hospitable roof he took his heaven-ward flight. God 

• T. Oxley, Esq., surgeon of the station. 
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grant that we may all live under the impressions of 
that hour, — then shall we not live in vain. 

Mr. Burn was the son of major general Andrew 
Burn, whose interesting memoirs are before the Chris- 
tian public. Beside his adlicted widow, he has left 
a brother in the ministry and six sisters to mourn 
their loss, though they can all rejoice in his gain. 
Like Henry Martyn, his chief inducement in accept- 
ing a chaplaincy to the East, was the desire of useful- 
ness among the heathen, lie had a considerable ac- 
quaintance with two of the languages of the country, 
and wrote several Christian works in one of them. 
May his example stimulate many, who occupy similar 
stations in India, and beyond the Ganges, and whose 
influence and exertions are much needed for the con- 
v'ersion of the heathen nations.* 

May 20th. — During the illness of Mr. Burn, and af- 
ter his decease, my health was snlliciently strong to 
admit of my occupying his place in the duties of the 
chaplaincy. Such was the beneficial influence of the 
change upon my constitution, and such the clTcct of 
the preached word, that I concluded on deferring my 
return to America until I should see whether it was ab- 
solutely necessary to leave these scenes of labor, and 
diminish still more the small number of missionaries 
in the field. The trial of parting with friends and 
country is great, but the necessity of leaving the hea- 

* ‘f The inhabitants of Malacca (writes a friend of Mr. Barn) must 
long remember him with affection. Whenever his ministerial duties 
called him to that station, he never failed to address them publicly 
once or twice a week. He was also a liberal supporter of the schools. 
From the time they were first established, until the Lord was pleased 
to take him to his rest, he annually set apart sixty of' seventy pounds 
(three hundred dollars) for their support.”— Editor of London edition. 
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then world, where ttiillions are perishing without in- 
struction, especially if you have become at all qualified 
for usefulness, is much more painful to him whose 
heart is fully interested in his work> 

In the discharge of the duties of the chaplaincy, the 
study pf languages and some external labors among 
the Chinese, my time was occupied for four or five 
months. I attempted to supply every Chinese family 
in the place with Christian books ; but while engaged 
in the task, my health again yielded to the influence of 
the climate, and I was obliged to leave the work one- 
half, perhaps two-thirds unaccomplished. A change 
of air and scene within the tropics may prove useful 
to an invalid, but it rarely restores a debilitated con- 
stitution, and generally loses all its influence after a 
season. 

During my residence at Singapore, I became ac- 
quainted with nearly all the European families in the 
place, and received from many of them the most polite 
and kind attentions. Especially was 1 laid under ob- 
ligations to Mr. and Mrs. Thomsen, of the mission 
family, and Messrs. Oxley and Diggles, under whose 
hospitable roof I spent the greater part of my time. I 
was not only the gnest but the patient of the former 
gentleman, and received at his hands the most grateful 
services. 


♦ Many changes have occurred at Singapore since the writer first 
visited the place. The death of Mr. Burn, — the itoarriagc of Miss 
Martyn, on account of which the Chinese schools have sunered an ir- 
reparable loss, at least for some time to come ; and very recently the 
removal of Mr. and Mrs. Thomsen, -^che only missionaries in the sta- 
.tioD, on account of ill health. The chaplaincy has been supplied by 
Mr. Parrah, who, with the assistance of Mr. Thomas Scott, a young 
gentleman engaged in commerce, has resumed some of the schools. 

28 
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Saturday evening, May 26th, 1833. — Embarked in 
the Cambridge, captain Barber, for England. The 
want of multiplied comforts and medical attendance, 
only to be enjoyed in large passenger ships, and quite 
indispensable in my precarious state of health, deter- 
mined my choice, or rather precluded all choice in the 
selection of a vessel. A few days after leaving Singa- 
pore, we made the coast of Borneo, and kept that island 
in sight nearly a week. 

lam happy to find that the American Board of Foreign Missions have 
recently occapiedthis field, and intend making Singapure their prin- 
cipal station in these countries. The printing apparatii'^. having fonts 
in two or three languages, haijbeen purchased, and several missiona- 
ries sent forth. The Boawl have fixed upon Singapore fur the estab- 
lishment of an institution where the different languages of the Ea.st 
will be taught, and where missionaries maybe prepared for any sphere 
in the surroiuiding kingdoms and islands. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


ISLANU.S OF THE ARCHIPELAQO BORNEO. 


Wi I'H a single exception, Borneo is the largest isl- 
and in tlie world. It is more extensive than any 
kingdom of Europe, and although a wilderness, and a 
vast haunt of savage beasts and men ; it possesses ca- 
pabilities of culture and decoration, traflic, health, and 
wealth, which is scarcely surpassed by any locality in 
eastern Asia. The island is described by one? who 
traveled six hundred miles in the interior, and visit- 
ed Bagottan, Passicr, and Ooti, as “ equal in climate, 
and superior in productions to any part of Asia he had 
seen or heard of.'’ This gentleman had himself visit- 
ed many of the best parts of India, and was, on this 
account, the more capable of estimating its relative 
value. 

The cocTst throughoht its whole circumference is in 
the possession of foreign settlers, who have establish- 


* J. Diilton, Esq., from wliose interesting journal these remafks.are 
principally taken, and whose extensive observations have 
confirmed the repoits of other writers. At Singapore, wher« Mr. D. 
lived and died, and where his journal wa.s published, bis anthoritjr is 
relied on. In some other places, where neither the man nor the sub- 
jects upon which he treats are at all known, it has been questioned. 
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cd themselves here at successive periods, and who 
claim the right of possession, as a privilege vested in 
their commercial and physical importance. B\igis, 
Malays, Chinese, and Cambodjians, have each retain- 
ed a footing. The Dutch are the only Kuropcan 
power who have preserved their sottloinents. The 
whole of the interior, from within a few miles of the 
extreme points of Salafin on the north to Sooloo on the 
south, from near Pontiana on the west, to Coti on the 
east, is in the possession of the Dyaks — the aboriirines 
of the island.* From intercour.se with more civilized 
strangers, the natives who live in the vicinity of the 
coasts ditfer materially in their .s])irit and habits from 
their brethren in the interior, 'i'hey are represented 
ns tractable and mild in disposition, though so stupid 
or pusillaninjous as to submit to every indignity with- 
out resistance. They ar«) subject to Moskun chiefs, 
who have established them.selves on the banks of the 
rivers, and who of course do all they can to extend 
their authority. ' The mass of the natives under thc-se 
sultans, remain unconverted to the Maliomedan faith. 
The population of the interior is cut up into innumera- 
ble tribes, who either associate for the sake of mutual 
protection and pillage, or maintain a separate inde[>on- 
dency. The smaller rivers are generally in the pos- 
session of a distinct tribe : .the larger ones, whose 
banks are sufficiently extensive, accommodate a num- 
ber of them. They are described as bearing a gene- 
ral resemblance to each other, and being very unlike 
all their neighbors. For symmetry of form, strength 

* It is said there are other savages in Borneo distinguished by other 
names than Dyak, though much like them in appearance and habits. 
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and agility of muscle, and. the most unyieldnig cour- 
age and endurance, the aboriginese of Borneo claim a 
high distinction among their fellow men. The friend- 
ly disposition expressed by some of their most power- 
ful tribes towards Europeans, presents an opening to 
foreign intercourse and influence ; while their active, 
sturdy Iiabits, so diflerent from their Malayan neigh- 
bors, furnish a most promising field of culture to the 
philanthropist and Christian. But alas, while this 
moral scene glows with beauty in the distant perspec- 
tive, the foreground is filled up with every wreck aud 
ruin of humanity. Regarding the Dyaks in their 
present estate, it would be difiicult — impossible to find 
their equals in all that disgrace's and degrades human 
nature. Others arc far below them in mental and 
bodily enervation, but we read of none so debased in 
the scale of depravity. lu unprovoked, unrestrained 
barbarity, tirey exceed the American Indian, thp Cha- 
rib, or the New Zealander. How much they need the 
blessings of Christianity, may be gathered from their 
present mode of life. SVar is their business, murder 
their pastime, and the trophies of cruelty their proud- 
est distinction. Nothing is too high for their daring ; 
nothing too low for their despicable cruelty. All who 
belong ’not to their confederacy are reputed enemies, 
whose heads they endeavor to secure at any hazard 
and by any means. The unfair and savage manner 
in which tlicy prosecute their warlike expeditions, or 
rather their expeditions in search of human iieads, is ab- 
horrent beyond all parallel. Insulated huts — defense- 
less campongs — unwary fishermen — wretched strag- 
glers— old and young of either sex, are alike their 

28 * 
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prey. The men and elder women are inevitably 
murdered — the young women and cliildren they con- 
vert into their slaves. In an expedition of Selgie. 
one of the most powerful chiefs, wliich consumed three 
months, they took seven hundred heads. Such is the 
importance attached to a warrior who possesses many 
heads, that he takes his place in ihc' i)resence of the 
rajah with the air of exalted worth ; while those who 
are destitute of these distinguishing trophies are glad 
to creep into any corner to escaj)e notice. 

Human heads arc made to grace the occurrence of 
every important event.- They are employed to celebrate 
a Dyak’s birth, and consecrate his marriage ; to miti- 
gate his diseases, and appease his spirit after death. 
Marriage is always referred to the rajah, who calls 
before lum the }'oung man and the fatlu'r of the girl. 
If the latter can produce ten heads, the former must 
show half the number, in the expectation that when his 
age equals the other, the emblems of their brjxvery 
will lx; alike. If the young man is unable to produce 
the requisite number, he obtains a few friends, and 
sallies forth in search of the dcfici(mey, \vell aware if 
he do not succeed, his lasting disgrace shall be the 
consequence. Every head is submitted to a close ex- 
amination, and none but tho.se of recent victims are 
admissible. A part of the ccreftiony consists in both 
parties’ taking a head in each hand and dancing 
around each other, with the most extravagant gestures, 
amidst the applauses of the rajah and people. Upon 
the death of the chief, the mound in which the body 
is deposited must be studded with fresh heads, as the 
most acceptable offering to the deceased. No warrior 
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can presume to make a visit of condolence to the fam- 
ily, without bringing at least one head for the occa- 
sion. During the first year or two, these heads arc 
occa.sionally changed. All kinds of sickness are sup- 
posed to be under the influence of malignant spirits, 
whom nothing can so well propitiate as human lieads. 

What mournful ravages must a custom so preva- 
lent and desolating spread throughout this vast island ! 
What numbers of victims are annually required, for 
such numberless purposes ! What can prevent a to- 
tal and speedy extermination of all these ignorant, ill- 
fated tribes, if Christian charity slumber much longer 
over their appeals for mercy • In their amusements, 
and sometimes even in their domestic economy, the 
same reckless disregard for human life ns evinced. 
They are extravagantly fond of cock-fighting, and 
stake almost every thing they can command upon the 
game. If the sum be lost and not paid within twen- 
ty-four hours, the winner has a /egflZ light to dis- 
, patch his debtor, and he genrralli/ does it. Upon an 
expedition, if the rajah’s appetite craves any thing 
fresh, and an inferior animal is not at hand, one of his 
train is butchered, and served up as a substitute. 
When the men of wealth bury their treasure, which is 
a common custom, they uniformly destroy the slaves 
who assisted them, that the secret of the depository 
might be confined to themselves. 

It is difficult to determine what ideas upon religion 
the Dyaks entertain. They have no apparent dread 
of dying. The great and only fear is the loss of their 
’ heads, and this they deprecate more than the majority 
in Christian lands do the loss of their souls. Yet 
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there are some glimraerinws of a future state in their 
darkened minds, as appears from their burial rites, 
which are grounded upon a belief in the continued 
existence of the spirit. That they have no ideas of a 
retribution for their present actions, appears very evi- 
dent from their brutal conduct, unless they reverse all 
natural sentiments of right and wrong, or believe that 
the awards of eternity are to be equally reversed, 
fslainism, which has planted itself upon their coasts, 
and succeeded in captivating the J3ugis, Malays, and 
neighboring tribes, has not been able to bow these 
sturdy spirits to its yoke. 

It is said by some of the older writers, that their 
language contains many words common to the Malay 
and the Sanscrit. Thy appear to have no written 
characters, as Mr. D. met but three men who could 
write, and they had been taught the Uiigis language, 
and were regarded as prodigies. Towanls the center, 
and inclining to the north, the natives arc desciMbed 
as still less tractable — roving about the woods, naked 
and wild- neither dwelling in huts, nor cultivating 
the ground, nor even associating with each other. 
These mi.serablc creatures are hunted by the more 
civilized Dyaks as an amusement. Their infant chil- 
dren, whom the mothers cradle upon the pendant 
branches of trees, are shot like monkeys. The cap- 
tured men are of course beheaded, and the women 
spared only when young. The children are taken 
home and made their drudges. To prevent their es- 
cape, which their masters declare is invariable, if in- 
trusted with their liberty, they cut off a foot, and stick 
the stump in a bamboo of molten damar. This pre- 
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vents their running, and secures their services in pad- 
dling their boats. The north and north-west coast 
has seldom, if ever, been visited by Europeans. The 
Bugis and other traders affirm that it is by far the 
richest part of the island, containing a dense popula- 
tion, who carry on an extensive traflic with Cambod- 
jia and the neighboring islands. The Carnbodjia lan- 
guage is as much employed as any other. Near Pon- 
tiana are a large number of Chinese, who work the 
mines, and who arc accessible to the Christian mis- 
sionary. Mr. Medhurst visited them a few years since, 
and pul)lished an interesting account of his tour. 

Borneo, as amissionary field might be immediately oc- 
cupied. Our ignorance prevents us from stating very 
definitely its advantages for Christian enterprise. No 
doubt serious o!)stactes will oppose the work, and 
much self-denial and perseverance will be necessary 
in its prosecution ; still there are stations where mis- 
sionaries would be protected, and whence encroach- 
ments might be gradually made upon the interior, un- 
til the length and breadth of this extensive land was 
possessed. The Romish propaganda have been ad- 
dressed upon the subject by a child of that church, 
who formerly resided upon the island ; but his Holi- 
ness, cohtrary to his usual vigilance and promptness 
of action, has thus fai* neglected the opportunity. The 
writer met the present resident of Pontiana at Batavia. 
He says the natives near the foreign settlement arc 
heartily sick of Mahomedan tyranny, and would glad- 
ly exchange their faith to be I'eleased from their mas- 
ters. The number of Dyaks in the vicinity of this 
station is supposed to amount to two or three hun- 
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dred thousand, besides twenty or thirty thousand 
Chinese, and a number of Malays. He appeared de- 
sirous that missionaries should be sent, and would no 
doubt assist in their establishment. Here then, the 
first mission might be planted. Sambas, and Banjar- 
massin, also in the possession of the Dutch, will pro- 
bably be found equally accessible and inviting. 

From Mr. Dalton’s account, the natives of the in- 
terior are very desirous of cultivating an intercourse 
with Europeans. Selgie, the most powerful chief in 
the south-east division of the island, said that he would 
even desist from the custom of cutting off heads, and 
submit to Europeans in any thing, if he could enjoy 
the advantages of their trade. Mr. D. thinks a traffic 
with these people would 1^ both practicable and pro- 
fitable. The rich productions of their country might 
be received for the superabundant articles of Ihiropcr 
an growth and manufacture. Though their object 
in wishing to form an acquaintance with foreigners, 
is purely, secular advantage, yet it proves that they 
arc far from being averse to Europeans, or wishing to 
keep aloof from them. And if an honorable trade is 
to be a means of introducing the Ciospel, the time is 
no doubt approaching, when the heart of many a 
godly merchant shall leap at the honor of such an 
enterprise, and his “swift ships” fly upon these errands 
of mercy. 

It is not to lie concealed that the pirates which in- 
fest parts of the coast, and the mouths of some of the 
rivers, are numerous and desperate. Plunder is their 
only object, force their only law, and destruction the 
only quarter they show ; but they are principally con- 
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fined to the cast and south-east coasts, and there 
would be no necessity of going near their districts, at 
least with vessels which would invite an attack or 
could not repel one. Between different parts of the 
coast and some of its most accessible points, and 
Singapore, there is a constant trade kept up, and the 
missionary residing at the latter place often visits their 
proas and supplies them with Christian books. Here, 
then, is another opening, through which the Gospel 
might be introduced, not only in the w'ay of tracts, 
but through the visitation of the living teacher. As 
in the case of Mr. Dalton, these traders might be bound 
to protect the missionary, by the strongest guarantee 
they know, and thus he might gain access, under a 
security, which independent of special protection from 
on high, would give him comparative safcty. 




CHAPTER XV. 


Cr.I.f’BK.S.- -SOOLOO. 

Cf.lghk.s, a short distance east of Romeo, is anoth 
er island of much importance, and tcemini^ with sav- 
age inliabitants. It is remarkable for the martial spirit, 
commercial enterprize and piratical atrocities of many 
of its inhabitants. The most prominent nations are 
the Biigis and Macassar or Mengasar tribes. They 
speak (lideront languages, or more properly drlfercnt 
dialects of the same language,— -the written character 
being nearly the same. The language of Goa or i\Ia- 
cassar is peculiarly .soft and easy of acquisiton, but 
not so copious as the Rtigis — the latter having em- 
bodied in their vocabulary a greater number of foreign 
words. The literary compositions in both are nu- 
merous. They consist principally of historical de- 
tails, written since the introduction of Mahomedanisni, 
in the early part of (he sixteenth century; traditions 
of more early times, romances, poetical compositions 
of love, war and the chase. They have a paraphrase 
of the Koran, and several works translated, most pro- 
bably from the Javanese and Arabic ; each particular 
State records its public events as they occur, 

29 
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Tn intellectual vigor, and various acquirements, 
these nations far surpass the Malays, and many other 
of the neighboring tribes. Here then arc advantages 
for missionary labor, which arc seldom found among 
such otherwise barbarous creatures. They have extend- 
ed their commerce from the western shores of Siam 
to the eastern coast of Ncw-Holland. Excepting the 
Arabs, they arc the only traders of consequence 
throughout the Archipelago. They have the charac- 
ter of fair dealing in trade, but are most determined 
pirates — preying especially upon their wi'akcr neigh- 
bors, the Malays, whom they regard ns their inferiors. 
The Mahomedan religion prevails in the south-west, 
but in the north and central ])arts of the island they 
are Pagans, or .scarcely have a religion. 'I’lie abo- 
rigines of the island, possessing the interior, are stri- 
kingly allied in appearance and customs to the Dyaks 
of Borneo. They are known by the same name. 
By tlic Dutch they arc denominated Alforcs. The 
fondne.ss of both for cutting o/T heads is tlie same — 
their languages are different. 

Mandhaar, on the west coast of Celebes, was visited 
by Mr. Dalton. The mountains are stupendous, and 
can bo seen at a distance of one hundred miles or 
more, at sea. For more than twelve miles along the 
shore where he landed, the houses almost join each 
other. The people are in general miserably poor, and 
live upon the meanest fare. All the rice which they 
use, is brought from a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. None but the chief people can afford this 
luxury. The inhabitants generally live upon sago, 
which, though of a coarse quality, grows most luxuri- 
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antly, and imposes no other tax upon the indolence of 
the natives than the labor of collecting it. Cocoa-nuts 
of the most delicious flavor abound. For the dis- 
tance of seventy miles, the whole coast is adorned 
with cocoa-nut trees, extending in many places to the 
base of the raountaius, half a mile from the shore. 
Tliese constitute a principal article of trade, — being ex- 
ported in great numbers to every jrart of the eastern 
coast of Jlornco, where very few arc produced. 

•Shell-tish enter largely into the common food of 
the inhabitants. These they take when the tide ebbs. 
I'lie shore is sandy, and the sea retires at least four 
miles, at which time the whole population is in mo- 
tion, following the water as it recedes, and picking up 
crabs and various kinds of cra>v-fish. When the tide 
flows again, different parties get into their small ca- 
noes and paddle to their houses. Fish caught in nets, 
is eaten only by the wealthier class, for tliough very 
cheap, it proves too dear for those who have nothing 
with which to purchase it. The only articles the 
common ])Cople are obliged to buy, are tobacco and 
salt, and to pay for these, all the women and children of 
the community spend their time in making sarongs,* 
for which they obtain a sufficient sum to procure the 
required articles, and to furnish the master of the 
house with a small * allowance for gambling. The 
rajah and his family, and all others who can meet the 
required expense, smoke great quantities of opium. 
From the effects of this drug, they are constantly in a 
state of stupidity, and refuse to see strangers until 


* A native garment. 
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time is given them to recover. They sell their goW 
dust, ill which the rajah and some of his brothers are 
rich, for nothing but opium, muskets, swivels and gun- 
powder. 

Mamoodjoo, the principal campong in the district 
of Maiidhaar, is the residence of about forty rajahs, 
each of whom has a separate dominion in the iiilerior, 
altliough they prefer living together on the coast. 
'I’heir countries produce gold, of which they obtain 
sufheient for their wants. Many of them appear .to 
po.ssess a largo ipiaiitity of the metal, and although 
cautions in every other kind of e.vpeiiditure, they wil- 
lingly bring forth any amount to pay I'or the means ol 
carrying on their wars and piracies, and to pmcliase 
enough of opium to keep them in a constant delirium 
of iiuoxication. 

From the point of Maiidhaar to Kylie, iiiclnding 
that jilaee, there are about tifty rajah.s, few of whom 
liavt; less than ten proa.s. and some even upwards of 
one hundred. 'I’he smallest of the.se carry one bar- 
rel of gnu powder — the largest five, beside which they 
keep a quantity on shore. The large snpj)ly of this 
article in constant demand, is smuggled from Java, 
and (>btaiiied from American vessels, m ar Penang. 
Isucli is tile miserable quality of the powder sold them 
by tlio Americans, who employ samjiles of a good 
[Lialily to deceive them, that it is necessary to prime 
with another kind; and the muskets are composed of 
such materials, that you arc .said to be nearly us safe in 
being shot at, as in firing them. Still tlicse numer- 
ous pirates commit, at times, dreadful ravages. Two 
Dutch vessels were taken bv them in 182S, and every 
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soul on board murdered. The inhabitants of Kylie 
are proverbial every where for these atrocities. For 
the last twenty years the rajah has carried on his de- 
predations in these seas, and besides his other captures 
has taken many Europeans, a few of whom it is 
thought are still living in slavery, in Borneo. 

Except Macassar, no part of Celebes has been con- 
quered by Europeans. In Boni not a foot of ground 
has l)ecn retained. Waagoo, or Waju, is still less 
known, and every other part of the country not at all. 
vVll the native States retain their primitiv'o greatness, 
and the most enlightened of them liave never been 
visited by Europeans. The writer met a Dutch offi- 
cer, wlio is perhaps the only exception to the above 
remark. Tie liad penetrated some distance into the 
interior, and sj)oke very highly of the intefligence and 
hospitality of oiie of the native queens, whose district 
he visited. 

The northern parts of Celebes are inhabited by a 
number of native tribes, wJio have never been con- 
verted to Mahomedanisrn, and do not appear to be 
wedded to any heathenish superstitions. TJicy are 
strongly attached to the Dutch, and acknowledge them 
as their superiors and lords. They appear early to 
have attracted the attention of the Christians in Hol- 
land, and wore furnished with a minister who bap- 
tized large numbers, and established among them 
schools with native teachers. Still this promising field 
was but scantily supplied with the means of culture, 
and during the ravages of the French revolution it 
was quite forgotten by the churches at home. On 
the arrival of the first permanent missionary of the 
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new era, much interest was manifested by tiic native 
chiefs, and. descendants of Christians, to have schools 
rc-opcned among them. Such were the predilections 
in favor of Christianity, that in a few years, more 
than six hundred persons were admitted to the church. 
Some of the rajahs ollercd themselves as instructors 
of their own people. In 1831, Me.ssrs. Eeidcl and 
Schwartz, niissiouaru s of the rs'ethcrlauds society, ar- 
rived in the island. After exj)loriiig the whole coun- 
try. they fixed upon two places for their I'.ermanent 
abodes. Mr. Keidel remains at Tondaiio and Mr. 
Schwartz at Longowari. These bvetlireii are great- 
ly encouraged with their ju’ospects of usefulness. The 
sch' ols in the environs of Manado are mtiuertius and 
incteasing the church prospers, and the Lord evident- 
ly blesses tlie labors of his servants. The Dutch 
government has greatly aided the missionaries in the 
prosec.tition of their work. There is also a spirit of 
iinprovcment in the external circtimstanccs of the na- 
tives, which always accompanies the progress of the 
pure Gospel. We shall soon hear more respecting 
the great things which the Uedeemor has done for 
these poor islanders.'"* 

Further to the north lies the island of Sooloo, and 
a small group known by that name. Though com- 
paratively limited in dimensions, ISooloo is represent- 
ed by Dampier as one of the most interesting islands 
in this part of the world. It is celebrated for the 
large quantity of ambergris thrown upon its shores, 
as also for its valuable pearl fishery. Beside these 


* Cliinese Repository, Vol. II. 
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sources of wealth, it abounds in wax, gold, birds’ nests, 
bcchc de mer, and other articles of traffic. Writers 
dilTer about the number and character of its inhabit- 
ants. All agree respecting the power of the sultan, 
whose dominions include the neighboring islands and 
part of the coast of Borneo. Some affirm that it lias 
‘•'a vigorous government, a numerous fleet, and an 
army of fifty thousand well equipped men, animated 
by superstition and united in hatred of the Christian 
name." The Spaniards made two successive at- 
tempts to reduce it to their authority, but were repell- 
ed. In a third attack they gained possession, but 
were soon obliged to abandon it. The fourtli and last 
effort ro.sulted in their disgrace, and in a successful 
reprisal made by the natives, and some of their Ma- 
homedan neighbors, who laid’ waste the Spanish pos- 
sessions for three years. 

For the speedy conv'crsion of the numerous tribes 
inhabiting the islands of these seas, including the north 
of Borneo, where Spanish, influence is not felt, and 
the Roman Catholic religion is not acknowledged, we 
must call upon those who possess the means of inter- 
course and traffic with the nations, and whose inval- 
uable talent, it is hoped, will no longer be laid up iu- 
a napkin. 




CHAPTER XVI 


I'illLIPPIXK ISLANDS. 

Ahih t iiortli-oilst iVoiu Sooloo is situated the island 
ol’ Miudauiio -Ma'j,iiidaiiuo of tli,e charts. It contains 
nearly as many s([uarc miles as the largest of the 
Philippines. The ISpaniards, in the zenith of their 
glory, repeatedly attemjjted the subjugation of this 

• island as well ns its neighbors, but were either repulsed 
or soon obliged to abandon their dearly gained pos- 
sessions. In one exi)cdition it is said they did not 
even land, being appalled by* tlie crowd of armed na- 
tives who lined the shore. They did, however, suc- 

• eeed in gaining a footing on its soutii-western part, 
where tlrey still have a small useless settlement. 

The island is said to be peopled throughout, with 
an industrious race; of men, many^ of them from the 

• shores of Cambodjia, ’ The captain of a Cochiii-Chi- 
majunk, who had frequently’- visited this island, and 
others of the Sooloo group, declared that they' were as 
thickly populated as any part of northern China. Mr. 
Dalton was informed that from Cochin-China, and the 

•native States about the mouth of Cambodjia river, 
more than one hundred proas of dilForent sizes sailed 
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annually to Mindanao, and that each of them con- 
tained from fifty to five hundred emigrants. Whether 
this be exaggeration or fact, another writer atiirms, 
that “the center and southern part of the island, and 
particularly the sliorcs of its numerous inlets and in- 
terior lakes, are crowded with an inmieusc popula- 
tion.” “ While vessels of respectable size and force, 
trade without danger, at these places, depredations are 
often committed on the defenseless, both by land and 
sea.” They have a peculiar language, though they 
understand the Malay. The religion is Islaniism. 

To the west lies the island of Palawan, which is 
also said to contain a dense population. Large num- 
bers of emigrants annually arrive, who arc obliged to 
spread thenisehx's over other islands. Magellan pos- 
sesses much of the character of tiie two already no- 
ticed. 

Including these islands, and extending north to the 
Hashee passage, is the Philippine group. ^Xccording 
to the authority of one* who resided some time in Ma- 
nilla, “the Spanish possessions extend from the Balan 
islands on the north to Mindanao on the south, and 
from Paragna or Palawan on the west, to the Mariani 
islands on the east ; but their sovereignty over all 
these limits is not equally full. 'J’he lialaii islands 
appear to be rather an ecclesiastical than a civil de- 
pendency. The Spanish po.ssessions thus defined, 
comprehend twenty-eight provinces, of tlie greater 
part of which there arc no published accounts. I’hey 

* C. W. Kinii, Esq., from whose manuscript, in connection with a 
small work published a few years ago in India, these extracts are 
taken. 
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contain a population of three millions and a half. 
These are generally found along the shores of the seaj 
around the bays, and upon the banks of the rivers ; 
the interior of the islands being yet a dense forest. 
In the depths of these forests some wretched aborigines 
still exist, — the relics of tribes dispossessed by their 
Malayan invaders.” 

In a volume published in India, and reviewed in 
the Chinese Repository, it is said that in “ situation, 
riches, fertility, and salubrity, the Philippines are not 
exceeded. Nature has here revealed, according to all 
that poets and painters have imagined, the unbounded 
luxuriance of Asiatic scenery. . Tlie lofty chains of 
mountains, the rich and extensive slopes which form 
their bases, the ever varying change of for.est, and sa- 
vannah, of riv'ors and lakes, and the j^et blazing volca- 
' nocs in the midst of forests, coeval perhaps with their 
first eruption— all stamp the works of Deity with the 
mighty emblems of llis creative and destroying pow- 
. ers.” Rice, sugar, cotfee, c6coa, hemp, tobacco, cot- 
ton, indigo, and many kinds of delicious fruits, are 

■ among the articles of produce which render tiiese isl- 
ands highly valuable. 

Of the numerous inhabitants of the Philippines but 
a few hundreds arc Europeans, the remainder are Ne- 
• groes, Malays, Mestizos and Creoles. The negroes 
are doubtless the original inhabitants of the islands. 
They are small in stature, woolly headed, and thick 
lipped, some black, and others of a mulatto complex- 
ion. They live in low huts of canes, sow rice, maize, 

■ potatoes, (fee., and come down to the neighboring vil- 
lages to exchange wax, deer, and fruits of the forest, 
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for articles of necessity. They are divided into many 
tribes, and are distinguished by peculiar habits and 
dialects. The most degraded of them arc described 
as “ naked vagrants, without home, without religion, 
with no other shelter than that which the rocks and 
trees afford ; satisfying the cravings of hunger with 
wild fruits and unhealthy roots : rarely using their 
hows on the abundant game around them, though 
ready enough to draw them against their fellow men. 
Covered from head to foot with loathsome scurf and 
eruptions, their longest life rarely exceeds forty years. 
The oldest of them is recognized as chief. They in- 
ter their dead with a flint, steel, and tinder, a hatchet 
and a piece of venison; and the passenger is obliged 
to leave at the grave apart of what he has obtained in 
barter, or caught in the chase.” 

“ The Malays, or Indians, as they are called by the 
Spaniards, appear to have emigrated to this country at 
different times, and from different parts of iJorneo and 
Celebes. Those of the provinces are a proud .spirited 
race of men, possessing all the elements of greatness, 
though for three hundred years they had been ground 
to the earth by oppression — their s])irit has been tor- 
tured by abuse and contempt, and brutalized by igno- 
rance.” The same writer describes the Indian as 
“ brave, tolerably faithful, extremely sensible of kind 
treatment, and feelingly alive to injustice and con- 
tempt, proud of ancestry, which some of them carry 
to a remote epoch, fond of dress and show, hunting, 
riding, and other field exercises ; but prone to gam- 
bling and dissipation. He is active, industrious, and 
remarkably ingenious. He possesses an acute ear and 
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a good taste for music and painting, but little inclina- 
tion for abstruse studies. He has by nature excellent 
talents, but these are useless from want of instruction. 
The little he has received has rendered him fanatical 
in religious opinions, and long contempt and hopeless 
misery have mingled with his character a degree of 
apathy which nothing but an entire change of system 
and long perseverance will efface from it.” This, 
however, docs not exhibit the worst features of their 
character. 

Utider the name of Mestizos are included not only 
the descendants of Spaniards by Indian women, but 
also those of Chinese, who are in general whiter than 
either parent, and carefully distinguish themselves 
from tlio Indians. The Mesti^sos, witli the Creoles 
of the country, like those of all colonies, when im- 
corrected by an European education, inherit the vices 
of both progenitors, with scarcely any of the? virtues 
of eillier. Their cliaracter has but few marked traits. 
The principal ones are vahity, industry, and trading 
ingenuity. Money is their god. To obtain it thjgy 
assume all forms, promise and betray, submit to every 
tiling, trample and are trampled on. All is alike to 
them if they can obtain their end. And when their 
wishes arc answered, they dissipate their wcalUi in’ 
law-suits, firing caniious, fireworks, illuminations, pro- 
cessions on feast days and rejoicings, in gifts to the 
churches, and in gambling. This anomaly of action 
is the business of their lives. Too proud to consider 
themselves as Indians, and not sufficiently pure in 
blood to be acknowledged as Spaniards, they affect the 
manners of the last, with the dress of the first, and 

30 
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despising, are despised by both. Such are the three 
great classes of men which may be considered as na- 
tives of the Philippine islands. The Creole Span- 
iards, or those whose blood is but little mingled with 
Indian ancestry, pass as Spaniards. Many of them are 
respectable merchants and men of large property, 
while others are sunk in all the vices of the I-ndians 
and Mestizos,” 

“ The Chinese residents retain here, as in every 
place, their national character, active in business, and 
not above its meanest minutiae, winning their way by 
pliancy and presents — unprincipled in acquiring, and 
gross and sensual in enjoying their gains. Their 
close combination, and large share in llie most profit- 
able and leajst laborious employments, have always 
brought cm them the envy and hatred of the Indians. 
Upon the complaints of the latter, government has 
been led to treat them severely. Yet they have proved 
themselves serviceable to the country, and its other 
inhabitants. Few of them are men of much property, 
though doing a great proportion of the commercial 
business of the country. They procure licenses to 
remain, receive baptism, become Roman Catholics, in- 
termarry and hold property, but when able to return 
to China they appear not to regret leaving their fami- 
lies and their faith behind. Their number is proba- 
bly twenty thousand, which is a im.an between the 
low official estimate, and common opinion.” Such is 
the feeling of hostility towards the Chinese, that they 
have had their commerce interrupted, have been ex- 
pelled from the island, and sometimes slaughtered in 
great numbers. 
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That this highly favored country should have re- 
mained to the present day almost a forest, is a circum- 
stance which has generally excited surprise, and has 
been attributed to the indolence of the Spaniards and 
Indians : but this is a superficial view of the subject. 
The true reason is “ because there is no security for 
property.” Docs an unfortunate Indian scrape togeth- 
er a few dollars to buy a buffalo, in which consists his 
whole riches Woe to him if it be known, and if his 
house stand in a lonely situation, lie is infallibly 
robbed. Does he complain, and is the robber caught? 
In a short time he is let loose again to take ven- 
geance on bis accuser, and renew his depredations. 
Iliindrcds of families are 'yearly ruined in this 
way. 1^110 imperfect mode of trial, both in civil 
and criminal cases, lays them open to a thousand 
frauds.” 

That which in the history of these islands is most 
to be deplored, and which has been perhaps the prin- 
cipal cause of the ferocity ^and treachery which in the 
East characterise Manilla nien* is their religion. 
“ The church of Rome has here proselyted to itself 
the entire population. The natives have become 
bigoted Papists. The services of the church are ad- 
ministered by nearly one thousand “ frailes,” “ curas,” 
“ cloros,” itc; the first offices being held by the Spanish 
clergy.” At the head of this colonial establishment 
is an archbishop, who has three suffragans and two 
hundred and fifty Spanish clergy, besides about eight 

♦ Such is the revengeful aod sanguinary character of these men, 
that it is said they atlVct the insurance of the ships in which they am 
employed. The massacre of 1830 illustrates the ferocity of their 
character. 
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hundred natives. The influence of these priests is 
unbounded. They hold the minds of the misera- 
ble natives in complete subjection, while they them- 
selves are the slaves as well as the patrons of ini- 
quity. • Their ministrations are confined to the al- 
tar and the confession box. “ Common report at- 
tributes to the priests lives deformed with the irross- 
est immoralities. In the obscurity of their parishes, 
much concealment to their licentious conduct is not 
attempted, nor have the majority of them refine- 
ment enou/rh to think it becoming.” One source 
of vice and poverty among the natives is the num- 
ber of religious observances imposed upon them. 
“ The church has marked out, exclusive of Sundays, 
above forty days in the year, on which no labor must 
be performcd-tJiroughcJul the island. Hcside.s these, 
there are numerous local feasts, in honor of the juitron 
saints of towns and churches. These feasts invaria- 
bly end in gambling, drinking, and debauchery of 
every description. 

Wliilo the Spaniards retain the jiossession of these 
islands and the priests bear the rule, we scarcely see 
how any etlbrts can be made for the spiritual welfare 
of the natives. The importation of Hihles is strictly 
prohibited. Every ship is searched, and tl.o most se- 
rious consequences might result to those who incurred 
the displeasure or even the suspicions of the priests. 
The city of Manilla, which contains some forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is described as an agreeable 
tropical residence, would be a most advantageous post 
fi>r missions. Let every Christian pray that the pow- 
er of the Beast may be destroyed, and the scepter of 
Jesus be extended over these.pcrishing souls. 
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LOO CHOO ISLANDS. 

North-East from the Philippine islands, is situa- 
ted the liOo Choo group, of which such interesting ac- 
counts have been furnished, ‘both by European and 
Chinese voyagers. There are about thirty-six of 
these islands, subject to the saifie government, though 
all very limited in dimensions. The largest is only 
fiftv miles long, and twelve or fifteen broad. Like 
many of the other islands described, some of them are 
represented as I)eautiful sppts. “ From a commanding 
bight above the ships,” says an English, writer, “ the 
view is in all directions picturesque and delightful. 
On the one hand are seen the distant lands rising 
from the wide expanse of ocean, while the clearness 
of the water enables the eye to trace all the coral 
reefs which protect. the anchorage immediately below. 
To the south is the city of Napafooi — the vessels lying 
at anchor in the harbor, with their streamers flying ; 
and in the intermediate space, appear numerous ham- 
lets, scattered about on the banks of the rivers, which 
meander in the valley beneath. Turning to the east,, 
the houses of Kint-ching, the capital city, built ift 
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their peculiar style, arc observed, opening from among 
the lofty trees which surround and shade them, rising 
one above another in gentle ascent to the summit of a 
hill, which is crowned by the king’s palace ; the inte- 
resting grounds between Napotf and Kint-ching, — a 
distance of some miles, being ornamented by a contin- 
uation of villas and country houses. To the north, 
as far as the eye can reach, the higher land is covered 
witli extensive forests.” The climate is also said to 
be “one of the most propitious in the world.” 

But it is not only the scenery and salubrity of these 
islands which interest those who visit them. The 
inhabitants themselves, though small in stature, and 
effeminate in appearance, are uniformly described as 
persons of great intelligence and address. Tlu.ir pn- 
litenes.«, if p'ossible, exceeds that of the Chim ''C. It 
extends through all classes of society, and often 
leads to such compliments and professions ol' friend- 
ship. as quite nonpluss the other party. 'Fhey show 
more good sense,” says a visitor/ whose kuowledgo 
of the Chinc.se nation is extensive, ‘•than we hiul ever 
seen in China. By their questions respecting the 
trade, which several European nations carried on at 
Canton, they discovered much geographical know- 
ledge. Tliey were able to converse on politics with 
great volubility.” 

We cannot, however, from the account.s of subse- 
quent writers, fully confide in that high estimate of 
their character which the first English visitors formed. 
Owing fb the novelty of their circumstances, they no 
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doubt acted an assumed part, and made every thing 
appear to the best advantage before the polite guests, 
Gutzlafif declares “ they did not hesitate to tell us lies 
whenever it suited their purpose ; but they were as 
ready to retract what they had utterred. Upon in- 
quiry we found that they had among them the same 
severe punishments as at Corea ; that they possessed 
arms likewise, but are averse to using them.” Still 
he, as well as all others, represents them as among the 
finest specimens of unchristianizcd men. From a 
Chinese account it appears that one of the ancient 
kings laid the foundation of his kingdom by military 
force, and that till this day there. is, in a temple dedi- 
cated to him, an arrow placed before the tablets, on 
which his name is inscribed, .ajid whic^i tradition 
says is in conformity with his dying will, (o show that 
his kingdom was founded on military prowc.«s.''* 
According to this account, the supreme power 
is in the hands of the prime minister, who is abso- 
lute. All affairs of the rev\3nu0; the designation of 
the army, and the infliction of punishments, are under 
• Ills control, although the form of reporting to the king 
and receiving his sanction, is observed. This ac- 
counts for the idea suggested to captain Maxwell, of 
having the minister acldress the king of England, 
The letter was declined, because it did not come from 
the Loo Choo King, They have derived from China, 
the division of their officers into nine ranks, and they 
have drawn up a compendium of law, from the Chi- 
nese penal code. 


• aa. 
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The majority of the people, as in Japan, under- • 
stand the Chinese character, but do not know how to 
read it in the Mandarin dialect. Their own language 
seems greatly to resemble the Japanese. The alpha- 
betical writing is nearly of the same form, and the 
letters are pronounced in the same way, with a very 
few exceptions. Tn imitation of the Chinese system, 
district schools have been establishod by the king, ’ 
and the examination of students is conducted on tlie 
same plan.. The king gives them an occasional .ban- 
quet, by way of encouragement. They have set up 
the image of Confucius, and study carefully the com- 
mentary of Choo-foo-tsze. The readiness with which 
they acquire a smattering of the English language, 
evinces an uncomrapn share of intellect, as well as 
of tact in its employment. “I was much surprised,’' 
says a visitor, “ to find a person in such a spot, speak 
tolerable English, and was answered to my inquiries 
on that subject, that an English ship had been at the 
islands three years before, and remained a few days, 
in which tim.c he (the interpreter) had learned what I 
now heard.” 

Their religion is that of Budha. They have none 
of the sect of Taou-sze ; there are nuns among them. 
They had temples in the thirteenth century, the 
foundations of which have long since disappeared.. 
They have imitated what they saw in China, and 
have even imported her idols, the Q,necn of heaven 
and others. According to their accounts a priest of 
Budha was driven on their isiand in a boat about A. D. 
1275. They knew not whence he came ; but he com- 
menced a line of priesthood, which lias been kept up. 
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.ever since. As in China, they hare those among 
them who prenmd to point out propitious spots for 
graves, though none of them profess to understand 
astrology. As a nation there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they care very little about their supersti- 
tions. “ Wljeu they heard that we did not worship 
idols,” says Gutzlaff, “ they replied, ‘ We also abhor 
'this worship; those which you see here are the pro- 
perty of the Budhists, and wo do not hatter our heads 
against them.’ This has been the general reply of 
many Mandarins, when I inquired upon this subject. 
They disavow practical idolatry, l)ccause their reason 
disapproves the theory ; yet they do in fact persevere 
in their unreasonable worship.” 

Their refusal to allow Europeans to trade, and 
the pains they uniformly take to prevent intercourse 
between strangers and themselves, have probably been 
dictated by their more powerful neighbors. We do 
not doubt,” says tlic writer already quoted, “ that they 
have received strict orders frym China to keep stran- 
gers aloof; and to treat them with distance and re- 
serve, yet they were too good natured to confess it." 
If by dint of persuasion, sour looks, or even lying, 
they can k(:op foreigners from landing, it is always 
done. Their rea.son for rejecting the application of 
Uto “ Lord Amherst” lo trade, was because “ their 
‘country was poor and unproductive of any thing 
which they could give in exchange for our imports ; 
that besides, they had never traded with the English, 
and therefore this would be an innovation contrary 
.to law.” In this case, however, they had those to 
deal with, who, though they did not insist upon 
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trading, were too well acquainted with the nature of 
such prohibitions to be frightened by them, and who, 
contrary to their wishes and whims, landed when, and 
wandered where, their inclinations directed. They 
objected, as they had done before, to the distribution 
of ‘books ; but their objections were overruled by the 
same system of apparent forwardness and unyielding 
perseverance which had been adopted among the 
Chinese, 

There is every reason to believe, that here, as in 
China, the people would be favorable to foreign inter- 
course, and that all the opposition to it originates with 
the government. When the Mandarins were out of 
the way, the people received books and presents with 
great eagerness, “ Whenever we gave any thing 
privcttely, they would gladly accept it, though they 
took the books in preference ; but every thing openly 
offered them was always declined. The practice of 
medicine drew crowds of patients, who felt the supe- 
riority of our medical skill, and received Christian 
books with gladness,” 

The inquiry remains in reference to these inte- 
resting heathen, what shall be done, — what ought to 
be done for their eternal welfare ? How shall these 
lovely islands be reduced to the dominion of Christ '/ 
Might not ships visit them— might not their objec- 
tions to an honorable trade be annulled — ought we 
not to distribute freely among them the written 
word ? — and who knows but that the living teacher 
might force himself upon them, — soon dissipate their 
groundless fears, and prove to them the advantages of 
his presence ttqd influence. They must soon be an,* 
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hexed to the kingdom of Jesus ; and it is high time 
tliat the children of the kingdom should attempt some 
plan for their immediate advantage. Ye merchant- 
men, who have found the pearl of great price, to you 
another appeal must be made. When will you 
connect, with the system of missionary societies, 
missionary agents, and missionary presses, mission^ 
anj shi(js / 




CHAPTER XVII I 


JAPAN. 

Still lartlicr to the north, is the kin£rdom or ern- 
pire of Japan, which occupies a surface of more than, 
one hundred and twenty tlionsand square miles, and 
contains a population of twenty or thirty millions of 
souls, it consists of three larjjo i.slands. ISiphon, Kew 
Sew. and Sikokf, surrounded with a multitude of 
smaller ones, and in the vicinity of others, stretching 
northward, over which they exercise a partial domin- 
ion. According to M. M, Brun, “ the wliolc coun- 
try is full of mountains and hills, and its coasts are 
h(?set with steep rocks, which arc opposed to the 
waves of a stormy ocean. The plains arc pervaded 
hy numerous rivers and small streams. The hills, 
the mountains, and the plains, present the interesting 
picture of human iinlnstry, amid the traces of the 
revolutions of nature. These islands experience by 
turns the extremes of heat and cold. The summer 
heat is freipicntly alleviated by sea breezes. In win- 
ter the north and north-west winds are exceedingly 
sharp, and bring along with them an intense frost. 
During the whole year the weather is variable, and 
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much rain falls in the rainy season, which begins at 
midsummer. These- genial rains conspire with hu- 
man labor and manure to overcome the natural ste- 
rility of the soil. Every spot is under cultiv'^ation, 
with the exception of the most impracticable moun- 
tains. Exempt from feudal and ecclesiastical exac- 
tions, the farmer cultivates the ground Avitb zeal and 
success.” In the hands of such laborious husband- 
men the country is rendered exceedingly jnoductivc 
It is said that the tea shrub grows without culture in 
the hedges. Precious metals and minerals al.M' abound. 

There are a number of large towns in i!io empire, 
some of which contain a population of; r\cral hun- 
dred tiiousands of souls. I’iie capital is jAiiyako. It 
is situated in the midst of a higlily cultivated j-lain, 
and is reported to contain a population of liitceii hun- 
dred thousand souls. Don Rodrigo, who \isited this 
city more than two centuries ago, declares tli.it he was 
occupied from sev'cn in the inorniiig untii e\eiiing, in 
riding around its walls on- horsobaek. lie was great- 
ly surprised at the magnilicence of cite o! the idol 
temples, whose unfinished structure giive eir.ployment 
to more than ouo hundred thousand daily laborers. 
The huge dimensions of tlie idol were .‘I ill ntore as- 
tounding. He aflirnis that a man oflartu' t-ize in liis 
train could not inclose the thumb of tin. i'.ua^'o with 
his two arms, and that its proportions weie admirably 
preserved. 

The Japanese are short and muscular in form, 
though extremely graceful, and excessively polite. 
The complexion of the people varies as in China ; the 
women of distinction, who are seldom exposed to the 
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sun and air, are as fair as European ladies. Still 
there is very little beauty among them. “ Large heads, 
short necks, broad snubby noses, and oblong, small, 
and snnkcai eyes,” constitute the features of the ma- 
jority. 'riic mode of wearing their hair, and the 
([Uiiiitity of oiled paper in which they wrap Ihem- 
selres for tlieir journeys, render them rather ludicrous 
olijccls. 

Tli(> foundation of this ancient Empire was laid by 
•Siiuiioo. — probably of Chinese origin, — about two 
thousand fire hundred years ago. What a countless 
host of iinniortals have groped their dark way down 
to the second death, through this long lajjse of ages. 
'I'ljc government is very peculiar. The emperor, — 
uf crl' s/inl df'seent, -has no voice in the ordinary af- 
fairs of the empire, though in the higher decisions of 
state he must be consulted. A generallissimo of ex- 
tensive and dangerous powers, bears the real nuthori- 
t\'. and miglit easily overpower the nominal influence 
of the son of heaven.” • 

According to .some travelers, “ the laws of the coun- 
try are few, and executed with the utmost rigor, and 
without respect of persons ; only that the rich, when 
found guilty, are allowed to get oft’ by paying pecun- 
iary fines. Delinquencies of trifling magnitude are 
puni-dnal with dearin ^’he moral education of the 
children being a political duty, parents are rendered 
accountable for the crimes of those whose early vices 
they ought to have repressed. In each village there 
is a place surrounded with palisades, containing in the 
middle an inscription in large characters, consisting 
of a code of police regulations. The punishments in 
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the seventeenth century were marked with the utmost 
cruelty. “ Hacking criminals to pieces,— opening the 
bodies with a knife, — suspending them with iron hooks 
in their sides, — or throwing them into boiling oil, — 
were common modes of execjition. As in many other 
unchfistianized nations, one is made responsible for 
the olfenses of another, and families and entire villages 
are visited with the extremity of punishment for the 
fault of an individual.” 

The language of Japan is distinct from the (’hi- 
nese, though the educated class understands t'.ie Chi- 
nese character, and reads the books in that language. 
Their own is alphabetic, apparently made up of dis- 
tinct parts of the complicated signs employed in 
China. 

There are* two religious sects in the country, that 
of Sinto and the followers of Budha. “ The lirst ac- 
knowledges a Supreme Being ; but imagines that he 
is too exalted to receive the homage of men, or to have 
a regard for tluir potty interests. A large metal ic 
mirror is placed in the middle of the temples, to re- 
mind the worshipers that as every spot on tlie body is 
there faithfully represented, the faults of the .‘•oul are 
seen with equal clearness by the eyes of the Immor- 
tals. The feasts and ceremonies of their worship are 
agreeable and cheerful, because they consider their de- 
ities as beings who take pleasure in dispensing happi- 
ness. Budhism here is said to be so mixed with the 
Sinto, or old religion of Japan, that it is dillicult, and 
perhaps will become in time impossible, to make any 
discrimination between the votaries of the two.” 

The Jesuits and other Romish orders had the trial 
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of nearly a century to propagate their faith in Japan. 
As early as 1519, they commenced their proselyting 
operations in this remote part of the world. Their 
early snoeoss stimulated them to great attempts ; seve- 
ral s'overnors and tributary kings openly professed 
‘ 'atiiolioism. and in one district the Jesuits obtained 
tile entire jirohibition of every other religion, iiul 
fht'ir I’i’imph was short. A persecution almost as 
I nrbarons and bloody as some of their own, commen- 
e'‘d and raged with such fury, that tens of thousands 
war mn 'saorcd ; their faith was expunged, and their 
very name made a term of infamy until this day. 
Toe ilistrc'S'^cs they endured are ascribed to various 
'Pile political intrigues of the Jesuits, and 
olh v.- nK':',si[re>j suofirested by a .presumptuous confi- 
dence 11 ) their own inlliicncc, are among the most pro- 
Iialiie n'a'ons. Some nllirin that the captain of a Por- 
tiiirii' ";*' wssel, which was taken by the Japanese, re p- 
rescnte l the missionaries as minions of the Portuguese 
goveruiU' nt, sent to ]»rej)afe the way for their con- 
ipies;^. (Jihi'rs suppose that .somethin? ought to be 
atrrilinied to the commercial jealousy of tlie Dutch, 
but iipv)!! what ground this allegation is made, we arc 
not informed. 

Our nsnal inquiry has yet to he made. — What can 
he done for the salva'tion of this kingdom } Xotwith- 
standing all the rigor of their exclusive laws, mer- 
chants trade along their coasts, and come in contact 
with ?reat numbers of tlie natives, among wliom the 
bread of life might bo distributed, and perhaps tlte liv- 
insr teacher reside. The following is extracted from 
the journals of captains who felt an interest in the 
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propagation of Christianity, and who wrote to the late 
editor of the Indo-Chinese Gleaner on the subject. 
The ship from whose voyage the first statement is 
taken, had been lying at Nangasaki, in the island of 
Kiusiu, the only place in which foreign vessels arc al- 
lowed by law to anchor. Even this limited privilege 
is at present confined to the Dutch and Chinese na- 
tions. “ After quilting Nangasaki, they landed occa- 
sionally at the villages on the coast, and were courte- 
ously received by the inhabitants, who were very nu- 
merousand poor, with large faiuilicSof children." They 
describe Jesso. one of the islands alluded to, and situ- 
ated north of Niphon, as extensive, and inhabited by 
a liiild and inoffensive race of men. They are snljcct 
to the Japanese, who ]iavc a large city on the south 
coast of the island, and are, no doubt according to in- 
structions, averse to intercourse with foreigners. ‘-The 
8agalieu peninsula is situated immediately to the north 
of .fesso, from whence it is distant, in one ])art, but a 
few miles. The middle districts of the islands arc 
yet in the jjosscssion of the natives, with whom, no 
doubt, a missionary iiiight reside in as much .security 
as among more civilized nations. Perhaps the best 
expedient which could be adopted to plant a nii-ssion 
among them, would be to ask y)ermission at one placi', 
and if refu.sed, to proceed to another, and another, un- 
til every one is tried which held forth the })robability 
of suoces.s ; and then, if the application is rejected by 
all, to land and stay without leave.” 

Another captain, who visited the famous capital of 
Jeddo or ledo, and who applied for permission to. trade, 
gives a most interesting account of the place and its 
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inhabitants. They were obliged to land their arms 
and ammunition, dismantle the ship, and submit to 
the closest possible surveillence. “ At first our viat- 
ors were too numerous and constant, but after the ^ 
day strangers were kept from us, •*''*■ ‘^ven allow- 
ed to come afloat : C V er the shore was 'daily 

crowded witn spectators, a very great majority of 
whom were females.” “ On the fourth day I was grat- 
ified by a visit from two interpreters, one of whom 
was a perfect master of the Dutch language, and the 
other knew something of Rus.sian ; each could speak 
a little J'hii,dish.‘’ Their inquiries manifested consid- 
erable ao(|uaintance with the world, and especially 
with its polities. Russia, France, England and Hol- 
land, were all subjects of conversation and inquiry. 
After their application to trade was as usual refused, 
every thing was returned to the ship, and she was 
towed out of the bay by about thirty boats. “E.vpress- 
in^r the ho[)e,'' coutiniics the captain, ‘’that 1 would be 
allowed to leave with the Miterpreters some trilling re- 
membrance, they answered that the laws of the em- 
pire were so strict, that they could not receive any- 
thimr w'halever. I believe that all parlies regretted 
the circumstances under which w'c were (putting each 
other. 'L'he shore was not only thronged with spec- 
tators, but many hundreds came by water to the neigh- 
boring slnwes, to gratify their curiosity by a sight of 
the strange vessel. Wo were scarcely quitted by tho 
tow boats, when some of these persons approached 
very near, and at length accepted our invitation to 
come on board. Our decks were soon thronged in 
such a manner that I was glad to see a guard boat 
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pull towards us for the purpose oi dispersina- the 
crowd, by whom they were no sooner recoHUized than 
they lied in every direction ; however numy (juickly 
-'♦'irned, and when we would point out a gr.ard boat 
afterwarus, ^vould merely lan^h. and say that 

they did not care for them , at other times tiiey 

would quit, and give us to understand that lUoy were 
afraid of being destroyed, fn the course of liiat day 
and the following, wo had not less than two thousand 
persons on board, all of whom were eager or harter 
for tnries. Among other things J had the jileasiire of 
obtaining sonic little books, and other specimens of 
the language, and distributing among our visitors two 
copies of the Cliincsc Xew Testanieul. together with 
some tracts written in (.'hiuese. which laugunge ap- 
pears to be pretty genertilly understood in .lapitn. If 
inclined to set any vtilne on ideas, which can bo form- 
ed concerning the hearts of men, osjiocinlly of men 
so acenstomod to disguise their feelings, as we are in- 
formed the Japanese are. I would say with much con- 
fidence that our dismissal was uuiversnliy regretted.’' 

Here, wc have the modes of bcncfiliiig this nation 
suggested, whioii liave been so successfully employed 
by recent missionaries in China. One is, acting against 
their cobweb prohibitions, where their salvation is con- 
cerned ; another, freely distriburiiig religious books 
among them. A third has liccn mentioned, in whiclj 
the missionaries fully concur, and that is to go among 
them, if you can with their permission, if not, without 
it ; and to make the important experiment, whether 
our fears and their vetoes necessarily interfere with 
our duty and their eternal happiness. When a na- 
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tion’s laws are opposed to the laws and the glory of 
the King of kings, which must be set aside ? If our 
object was the extension of an earthly kingdom, it 
might create some doubts whether we ought to disre- 
gard the regulations of an empire ; but as long as those 
whom wc oppose are opposed to the Sovereign of liea- 
veil and earth, — to their own happiness, and the best 
interests of the universe, we may dismiss all apprehen- 
sions, while we look simply at the command, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture," Uosides, the policy of kings in this case is as 
obnoxious to the wishes of their subjects, as it is fatal 
to their wellare. We find that ai Japan, the Loo Choo 
islands and China, the people are favorable to a free 
intercourse with other nations. liCt ships then be 
sent forth with such articles of trallic as may bo useful 
to the heathen, accompanied with missionaries and 
physicians, who can benefit their souls and bodies, 
and who may go in and dwell among them, 
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Lv conciusiou the writer would ask forgiveness — if 
it be af;inlt- -for havinir wandered so far from the 
route of his jourucyin^s. His object has not been, 
simply that of a traveler. JTe. was sent _ forth as a 
“ mc‘.s.se[ui"cr of the churches,’’ to learn the condition 
of the kiiiirdoms and islands, which belong to the 
Savior, and which the church is commanded in the 
name of her Sovereign to occupy. Whatever may be 
the impressions produced upoli the minds of the C’liris- 
tiau public by reading the accounts here collected — 
however di/iicult and discouraging tiic accomplish- 
ment of their duty may appear — still their obligations 
remain imjierative, — the command of their Savior un- 
revoked. and the condition of the vast majority of 
their race iuexpressilily wretclied. The talent of a 
world’.s salvation has been laid up iti a napkin, until 
men have forgotten that it was ever intrusted to them, 
'riiis talent they are now called upon to exercise. 
The slumbers of ages have been broken — the dreams 
of God’s people dissipated, and the overpowering con- 
viction begins to flash upon every candid mind, that 
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there are sufficient means in the possession of Chris- 
tians to convert all nations, and that probably, long 
before the close of the present century. Of course we 
speak with a reference to the self-multiplying nature 
of our agency, and especially to the exercise of that 
almighty power on which alone we depend, and which 
we believe would attend it. 

These means are diffused among all Christians, 
though in unequal measures ; so that lie who does no- 
thing in this work cannot be guiltless, \vhat(>vcr may 
be his circumstances, or sentiments. From the com- 
mand of God's word, and the history of many past 
centuries, we conclude, that more, much more, must 
be done, than lias ever been attempted, or even thought 
practicable. The minds of Christians must be en- 
lightened on this subject — their hearts enlarged — their 
purses opened- -their energies and influence combined. 
Xo longer must we sing with deceitful lips, 

“All that I atn and all I have 
Shall be forever ihinc ; 

Whatever my duty bids me .mve, 

My cheerful hands resign.’’ 

No lontrcr must we believe ourselves Christians, and 
yet disbelieve the unequivocal declaration, and express 
command, “Ye are not your own, for ye tire bought 
with a price ; therefore glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit, which arc flod's.” 

The reproach of eighteen centuries must be wiped 
away from the sacred office of the ministry, “ That all 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.” With a world before us, and the prospect 
of the greatest usefulness in its most distant, desolate 
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■corner, no man must imagine himself guiltless in any 
other place. While the claims of other countries are 
as powerful as those of England and America, and 
the command of Jesus is irrespective of places, we 
must either show that England and America are no 
better supplied than those divisions of the world ; or 
that they ought to be so ; or we must prove that we 
are released from a universal comntand, — that we have 
a dispensation to remain at home. We do not wish 
to imply that there is no work, of the most important 
kind, to be done at homc^— we believe that the sin- 
gle eye,’’ turn it which way you will, beholds but one 
object. The respective interests of the domestic and 
foreign fields by no means clash ^ their interests are 
identical. Still there appears to be a conflict, and 
one whoso din is too loud not to be distinctly heard. 

■ ^Vhenco then its origin, and where its seat ? May it 
not bo, is it not, l>etween the dictates of a half sancti- 
fied inclination and the demands of a half-suppressed 
conscience I We magnify what our judgment con- 
vinces us is comparatively small — we wish to believe 
of invisible dimensions, what we must close our eyes 
not to behold. 

Let the zeal of the infatuated Jesuits shame us into 
action. Their native land and its antipodes were 
alike to them. “ After my return to Europe,” said one 
of their Chinese missionaries, “ when my intention of 
seeking laborers for this vineyard was divulged, im- 
mediately there were so many candidates, that there 
is scarce a province of our society from which I have 
not received many letters from several fathers, not only 
offering themselves, but earnestly requesting me to 
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accept them as soldiers in this enterprise. As if the 
trouble and pains of these long and dangerous voy- 
ages, and the ijcrsecutions so certainly to bo under- 
gone, were as nothing to this undertaking. In Portu- 
gal, from the two colleges of Coimbra and Ebora alone, 
I had a list of ninety persons, so desirous to labor in 
this mission, that many of them have .sent me very 
long letters, all Avritlen and signed v:ith fhclr aim 
hlood, witnc.ssiug in this manner that they had a holy 
courage, that could despise the threats of martyrdom ; 
orfering cheerfully to the Lord that little blood as a 
testimony of the great desire they had to shed it for 
His suke."^ 

Are there no ministers of the sanctuary, whose use- 
fulness would be greatly increased by leaving their 
people and their country, and following in the steps 
of these Minded men. How many, alas ! are content 
with a limited sphere of labor, when kingdoms and 
empires lie in utter destitution, Euoruie.s are ex- 
hausted upon trilles, talents are btiricd, and men who 
might be exceedingly useful are voluntarily incarce- 
rated. Those who arc commanded “to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of tlie ju ison to them 
that are bound,” must have their message first pro- 
Qlaimed to themselves. The missionary work de- 
mands the most exalted talent,- and extensive learn- 
ing, and consequently the arguments enifiloycd for re- 
maining at home, are the very ones wliicli render 
more imperative the duty of going abroad. It is true 
the work can accommodate itself to every order of 

*Samedo’s History of China, quoted in the Chinese Repository, 
vol. I., page 487. 
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talent and acquirement, and so can the highest sta- 
tions ill Christian lands ; but the result in both cases 
will be alike. The duty of acquiring languages, 
translating, writing, instructing on all subjects, an- 
swering all questions, reasoning, devising facilities, 
managing events, in many cases practicing medicine, 
and prencliing to ditferent classes, often in ditferent 
langiiagc^, will soon convince those who make the 
trial, that none can be too well qualilicd for labors 
among the heathen. AVe speak not to discourage any, 
but to correct the opinions of some. A'one need de- 
spair of nsefiilncss — all who feel constrained by the 
love of Christ should enlist in this service ; but the 
last objection which ought to be conceived, is that 
the minds of any are so vigorons,and richly furnished, 
that the most diliicnlt project of earth, opposed by all 
the forces of hell, is not suflicient to employ their 
power.s. , 

And why is it that so few-»f our theological stu- 
dents engage in foreign mis/nons I How is it that such 
numhers never prayerfully agitate the question of duty 
on this subject — never imagine that they might possi- 
bly be morn useful where millions have no teacher, 
than where luuidreds are ready to occtipy the places 
at which they usually aim. With all their argu- 
ments on the advantages of concentrated etVort, to 
wliicli we subscribe; and with all the growing de- 
mands of our own country, the i^ippiy of which will 
no doubt hasten the universal triumph of the (iospel, 
— do they not know, is it not the opinion of all in 
whose judgment tliey have the greatest confidence, 
that tho.se who go abroad, increase, and not diminish 
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the effective energy at home 1 The spirit and the 
intluence of the missionary are among the most pow- 
erful means of awakening the churches, and directing 
tlie attention of the young to her higliest oliices. 
Even the infant’s mind is arrested by missionary ef- 
forts, and thus pre-occiipied by sentiments, which in 
many cases control its future life. We look with pe- 
culiar interest to the young men in the theological 
seminaries. Wc hear of numbers who enter these 
schools, under the solemn conviction, that it is their 
duty to devote their lives to the heathen. Their 
friends, their fellow students, and often the churches 
regard thorn as virtually set apart to the work. They 
are commended for their zeal — their example is em- 
ployed in stimulatir^ others to high and self-denying 
efforts; hilt alas ! before they close their preparatory 
studies — when the hour of decision for action has 
come,, the hearts which glowed with so much ardor 
have sunk into apatKy-r-thc cries of the perishing are 
no longer heard, and the. subject of missions is dis- 
missed, as though their obligations were canceled — 
the world Christianized. And whence this leaving 
of their first love ? What influence exists in the semi- 
naries, which proves so fatal to the hopes of Cod’s 
people and the happiness of his creatures ! 

One cause has been assigned, which we shudder fa 
contemplate. It is said that in some seminarie-s, those 
who retain their zeal in the cause of missions, are 
classed by their aspiring fellows among the good men, 
in other words, men of an inferior order of intellect ; 
and to escape the association of ordinary powers, even 
with elevated piety, many are tempted to withdraw 
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themselves from their less distinguished brethren. 
God grant for his own honor, and the welfare of the 
churches, that this sentiment, which breathes so much 
of the spirit of its inspirer, may alarm every mind 
whicli it enters. With whomsoever this sentiment 
exists, we cannot but fear that such servants are* above 
their master. They must either believe that the very 
commaiKl under which they themselves profess to be 
preparing for the ministry is not true; or that Christ 
has devolved the most dillicult and important concerns 
of iiis kingdom upon tlie feeblest instruments ; or else 
they ought to perceive that they are indisposed to 
comply with duty, solely because it is arduous and 
self-denying. 

M’he fact we have stated in regard to th^ change of 
mind, rather of feeling in students, exists,"* we fear, in 
all theological schools ; the reason assigned, we liope 
is limibjd to a very few. What other cauge then 
may i)rodiice this paralyzing Is there nothing 
to he attributed to the influDnee fJrofessors ? We 
have not heard that any we opposed to foreign mis- 
sions. We know that the talents and influence of 
many are consecrated to this cause. Stilt is it not 
evident, that either the demands of our own country 
(we speak not of our Western missionary field,) must 
be exliibited in seminaries, as superior to those of hea- 
then nations, or else there must be a great declension 
in the piety of those students who change their pur- 
pose, without the least change of judgment ? With 
the highest opinion of the most extensive and varied 
attainments when sanctified, still we fully believe that 
the salvation of the world depends infinitely more 

32 * 
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upon the right principles of the heart, than upon any 
training and furnishing of intellect, in which our ven- 
erable professors may assist. Tlie difference is this ; 
piety — we must not confound it with a morbid, spuri- 
ous feeling of that name — piety will stimulate to all 
efforts, including the culture of the mind ; whereas 
intellect of any character engaged in the ministry, and 
not directed by its proper spirit, has generally proved 
of no permanent advantage to mankind. We sym- 
pathize with those who have been called to the re- 
sponsible duty of preparing “the leaders of God's peo- 
ple,” for their high stations ; and earnestly pray, as 
the churches should pray, that all who have such an 
important direction in the spiritual concerns of the 
world, ruay be under, the especial guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

One request we would make of each student be- 
fore leaving this subject — that he would set apart at 
least o?ie entire »>ach year of his course, to as- 

certain by prayer and fa.Ung, whether it is his duty 
to remain in the bosom of tne church, or to extend her 
rich blessings to those who cannot oil'.orwisc enjoy 
them, and who must perish without them. Place 
yourself before the throne of the Judge — gather around 
you that part of the great asseml.dy whom you might 
influence through your direct eflbrts, or an intermedi- 
ate agency, and impressed with all the associations of 
that day, let the question of your duty be determined — 
and so deternjined that you shall not be confounded, 
when the judgment scene is present. Multitudes ap- 
pear to take it for granted that they must remain at 
home, without examining the subject. Whatever may 
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be their specific object in entering the ministry, we'" 
beg them to consider, whether it may not be better 
gained by the influence tiiey may exert abroad, and 
from abroad, than by remaining in their native country. 

But the work of evangelizing the world demands 
more than the labors of the ordained missionary. 
There must be teachers, physicians, merchants, in 
places mechanics — Christian communities who can 
employ all the various means by which the heathen 
may be influenced, and at the same time exhibit to> 
them an example of the blessedness^ in which they 
labor to have them participate. The advantage of 
sending colonies, and not merely missionaries, is obvi- 
ous to all who have been abroad. The work would 
advance in proportion to the variety of plans adopted^ 
and the number of instruments employed. Commerce 
and medicine harmonize admirably with schools, the 
press, distribution, and preaching. And if native agen^ 
cy is to bo efficiently engaged Atttbe mja^ nary work, 
it can never be prepared^^tli^TO^ame facility and 
perfection, as in colouiejrof this description. Besides, 
lalior and expense would be greatly economized. 
Those numerous domestic duties, which consume so 
much of the time of single missionaries, or families, 
might be devolved upon a few ; while the majority 
of both sexes would be at liberty to labor exclusively 
for the heathen. 

Of the hundreds of physicians who take their di- 
plomas every year, are there none with the vows of 
God tipon them I None who will unite in a work 
so glorious, and where their services are so greatly 
needed. In many stations they can accomplish more 
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than ordained missionaries. They have the best pass- 
port to the dwellings, and hearts of the heathen — they 
possess a magnet, whose attraction gatliers crowds, 
and reaches to places where we can never penetrate. 
While they can accomplish the most important part 
of a missionary’s duties, they can do it under much 
greater advantaffcs than those who have not their 
knowledifc. Patients feel themselves under obliga- 
tions. and are disposed to comply with any methods 
which may be dovi.scd for their spiritual beneOt. 
Congregations have been thus formed, books widely 
distributed, instrumentality increased, and souls saved; 
besides, the perishing have been rescued from death, 
the sufl’ering relieved, ‘and the hearts of those who 
would have been widowed and fatherless, made to sing 
for joy. 

Every argument which can be addressed to others, 
applies ^to physicians ; wJiile they have but few of the 
reasons for j;cfus\ng,^which ministers and students 
generailly offer. ^ I'ney do ;iot usually remain at home 
from a sense of duty; they /ind it exceedingly dilli- 
cult to obtain situations and patronage. Their ser- 
vices may be generally dispensed with, or performed 
by others who would gladly become their substitutes. 
What then should prevent numbers from discharging 
this important and commanding’ duty ? How can 
they deliver their skirts from the blood of souls, if 
they refuse ? If their education have been extensive, 
— if they possess much skill and experience, the more 
are they needed, where so much may depend upon 
their success. The writer had an application for 
medical aid from the second king of Siam. He was 
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absent at the time, and dict'not return until after the' 
death of the king. How reaSTly might a simple effort 
in such instances lead to the most desirable results. 

Merchants also are capable of exerting the most salu- 
tary influence among Pagan nations. They, too, like 
physicians, usually draw multitudes around them, 
who miglu be instructed both orally, and by books. 
Besides this, they would stinj^ilate to labor, by open- 
ing a current for its pro<!C??8s. They would improve 
the habits of the natives by introducing the useful 
arts, and meliorating customs of civilized life. They 
would commend their religion by exemplifying its prin- 
ciples in all flieir ordinary pursuits. The ccMinexions 
which they might establish, and the obligations which 
they could impose, might be employed for the spiritu- 
al welfare of multitudes. Are there none who possess 
the means of trade, disposed to embark their capital 
in sucli an interest ? Are there none whose engage- 
ments are not necessary to tljg^eljc s, njt grfufficiently 
available to the great objeojl^f beffe^lenco to prevenf 
them from leaving their (jimintry } The churches can 
furnish numbers unencumbered with domestic cares ; 
or if married, without families. Wliat should prevent 
such from engaging in this or other useful employ- 
ments, when they have, nothing to keep them at home, 
and many of them need not depend upon the Christian 
public for support ? When will the days of primitive 
Christianity return, when every Christian shall con- 
sider his possessions the church’s property, and him- 
self a servant of all ! 

The co-operation and influence of ladies are also 
greatly needed in evangelizing the heathen. In many 
pountries they alone have aepess to. their 
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The only one who ever resided at Siam was admitted 
within the palace waftis, and among the numerous 
wives of the princes, and chief men of the country. 
Infant schools and female schools are their department, 
and none can succeed as well as they in obtaining 
schertars, and instructing and advising mothers. I iU- 
dics ought to accompany every mission fomily. The 
appeal to them is peculiarly affecting. It is the lan- 
guage of the oppressed‘''lffjd miserable — the united 
\’’oice of more than one half of their sex. The simple 
control of mothers over children is enough to show, 
how much the happiness and moral habits of a nation 
depend upon the elevation of females. Let this .sub- 
ject then enter into the prayers and efforts of Ciiris- 
tian ladies, and such measures be devised and such 
teachers sent forth, as shall change the condition of 
the sex, and place them in the sphere, which in mercy 
to the world as well as themselves, they were design- 
ed to occuny. 

There is s'tiu t^lfllhef l^lass in society, who if wo 
can judge from external cii''^umstances of providence, 
are laid under peculiar obligations to devote them- 
selves to this work. There arc men of property who 
are engaged in no business, and have no peculiar ob- 
stacles to such an undertaking, wliose presence', coun- 
sels, prayers and funds would greatly redound to their 
Savior’s glory in heathen lands. What hinders such 
from employing themselves, and their iinportaot talent, 
in benefiting a world ? Has their wealth wholly or 
even partially released them from the obligation of 
glorifying God to the utmost of their ability 7 Has a 
man bom to a fortune, or successful in acquiring one, 
any gr eater liberty to consult his own pleasure in the 
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■disposal of himself and |^^s*^roperty, than another? 

What has he that he has nopreceived,” and what 
has he received which he is not bound “ to minister 
according to the ability which God has given him, 
that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ.” 

But without specifying otljer classes in society, we 
'would inquire of all, whom (jpd. has sanctified to him- 
self ; have you pra yerfu 1 1 y 'Uoilemplated the obligations 
under which you lie, to advance’ the great design, 
which brought the Savior from llis throne ; and for 
which He now reigns ? If you have lived in neglect 
of this duty before, ascend now some eminence which 
cominiinds the world — gaze upon the scene of desola- 
tion and misery, whicli spreads on every side — hear 
the appeals for help, from a thousand millions of souls, 
multiplying and perishing every hour then with 
the first ])rayer of Paul upon*yourIi|t^ build tm altar 
to Jehovah Sabtioth, and otter>/<u^g^t reives 
living sacrifice, holy, accenttfljlc tulio' Grc.-d,'wdiich is 
your reasonable service.”^ With such a spirit and 
such an oliering, the path of your duty will be made 
plain. 

To those who feel themselves under obligations to 
remain at home, who have the evidence of an enlight- 
ened conscience, and a directing Providence in favor 
of their present lot, we must look for the most valuable 
service?' ia* the kingdom of Christ. They must elevate 
the standard of piety by example and influence, — they 
must furnish the world with suitable men, and neces- 
sary means, — and above all, they must pray “ for all 
men” “ always, with all prayer, and supplication in the 
spirit,” 
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Ye mothers, did you rfalibre your solemn vows, and 
unalienable obligation:^ lU Christ, when you offered your 
children to Him at the baptismal font? He accepted His 
own and returned them, not as yours, but to be nour* 
ished, and educated for His service. Yours is a promi- 
nent’part in the conversion lof the world. The army 
which the King of kings and Lord of lords is to lead 
on through successive .victory to the final conquest of 
the nations. He look-'^to yitf lO replenish. O what mis- 
ery must be endured, what guilt incurred, if faithless 
to your charge. And O, what happiness diffused in 
the kingdom of Christ — through the heaven of heav- 
ens, — if your vows aie paid, your work performed ! 

And ye teachers of the young in infant schools, Sab- 
bath schools, and all the various institutions of the land, 
we plead with you, in behalf of the children committed 
to your cai's^ rnd the millions upon whom they are to 
exert a saving ol^ destiUUtive influence. Make their 
salvatioIjr»pur cli^f.r'"icern, and leave no means un- 
tried for 4ts‘'at'Sl'AyM6nt. 'f-Tn the name of the Savior, 
we ask the co-operation ors’l God’s people in hasten- 
ing His universal reign. We would plead with the 
wealthy — the learned — the eloquent — the influential — 
all who can act — all who can pray. When every 
Christian lives for the conversion of the world, he 
shall discharge his duty— and the world shall soon be 
saved. 0 that He, with whom is the promise and the 
power, — without whom agents cannot be qualified, nor 
agency successful, — would soon raise up such men, 
and suggest such measures, as His Spirit may employ 
in subduing the world to Himself! 






